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THERE are few 
g 3 t 

compare with the ownership ol a line piano. 

Its fraceiul, ieaming presence in ones 


. | > ‘ ae 
home its iOveiy Voice, its never-ialling sym- 


' 7 1 1 | . 
i | | 
pathy and companionship place it high in 
t cul 
the regard oj cuitivated people. 
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Fo: more than /9 years such people have 
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turned to the Steinway as the finest piano 
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commonplace instrument has gone its way. 


\ j | ] | ; 
find there iies the true index ol economy 


You need never buy anothes piano. 
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i] t S a te tler im 4 ir community, 

f us pure sea 

, ») 1 Own 10%, cash deposit, ane 
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b p wril be extended over a period « i two 
ears. Used pianos accepted in partial exch Inge, 
P . S ») rnd uy plus 
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Steinw ay Ww Sons, Steinway Hall 
109 West 57th Street, New York 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 


For Generations 


Ldentified with Quality 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


HETH AVENUE & 3/2 STREET 
NEw YORK 
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VANITY FAIR Vanity Fair is published every month by TI 
“i ae Greenwich, Conn. Entered as seccnd cla s 
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Seldom does one chance upon such smart apparel 
and equipment for sportsmen —ready made to 
one’s individual taste— Sixth Floor 





B e A L T M A N & C oO e Fifth Awenue, New York 
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} Model 630—Young women going back to 
i ollege are buying Best’s new white Lisle 
i uesh sport shirts by the dozen. They wash 

easily and do not require ironing, I:xclusive. 
Sizes 32 to 40, 2.95 
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BEST’S PRESENTS THE IMPORTANT 
NEW SPORTS FASHIONS 


Model 632—The new over-or-undcr  shirt-and- 
skirt costume for sports, business, or classroom 
wear. Wool jersey in sedge brown, holland blue, 
cherry red, or bottie green. Sizes 14 to 20. 17.50 


Model 633—Two piece bouclette costume with 
decorated bands and initial. Oakheart brown, al- 
mond green, Spanish wine. Sizes 34 to 4U. 35.00 


Model 634—Plain color se phyr costume with initial 
on sleeve. Durango tan, burmese red, milano blue, 
almond green. Sizes 34 to 4U, 19.50 


Model 635—Tweed knit costume with three quar- 
ter coat with fringed edges. Silk triniinted striped 
pullover to match. Spanish cedar, chocolate brown, 
and niadeleine blue. Sizes 34 to 40. 37.50 
Model 636—Two piece sephyr costume with stripes 
and yarn embroidery in darker tone. Spanish wine, 
roseglow, almond green, or mniadcleine blue. Sizes 
14 to 40. 28.50 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


Note—mention initial wanted on suits 633 and 634. 


Best &C 


Fifth Avenue at 35th Street, N. Y. 


PARIS PALM BEACH LONDON 


Our representatives hold fashion exhibits in most of the larger cities east of the Mississippi. Write for date of showing in your town or nearby 










Model 631—The new suéde leather’ sport 

jacket with bloused silhouette and tiny col- 

lar that can be buttoned up. Wood brown, 

cranberry red, or alinond green. Sises 34 to 
42, 32.30 
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by WOODWORTH 


Creators of &Xclusive Jace Powders since 1854 


& A tine translucent powder which 
~ intensifies the natural loveliness 
of the skin, revealing its texture and 
adding a radiance which only the 
rarest complexions possess ~ ~ 


Packaged especially 
for the boudoir L, 
: p02 
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THAT CAPTIVATING CIRCLET 











THERE is an old tradition that the bracelet is 
descended from the arm-loops upon ancient war- 
riors’ shields. Others have held that its origin was 
on the fair wrists of captives. . . . In any case, it is 
certain that this time-honored ornament is one of 
the earliest and most effective in the whole armory 
of feminine décor. 

The variety of design developed from such 
simple beginnings is astonishing to observe. There 
are slender circlets of platinum, and great, exotic 
bands of ruddy gold. There are linked bracelets 
... bracelets with diamonds, or rubies, or emer- 
alds, with pearls or semi-precious stones .. . 
bracelets rich or unembellished, costly or moder- 
ate in price. And all, in some mysterious way, 


enrich the subtle contours of the arm and hand. 
For this reason the bracelet occupies a position 
of honor in the clever woman’s jewel case. There 
is virtually no costume with which it is not identi- 
fied. Whether it is a magnificent diamond link 
band for the evening, or a set of tinkling gold slave 
bracelets for tea, this touch of decoration is effec- 
tive... . And there is always to be seen at Marcus 
& Company an unusual and comprehensive col- 
lection of these captivating circlets. 

Bracelets set with diamonds, emeralds, sap- 
phires and rubies, in many new and exclusive 
designs, from $45,000 to $250. Plain bracelets, 
and those mounted with semi-precious stones, 


from $200 to $15. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 
JEWELERS 


WM. ELDER MARCUS, Jr. 


CHAPIN MARCUS 


Fifth Avenue at Forty-fifth Street, New York; London; Paris; Palm Beach 
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_ ISABEY ANNOUNCES 
(The “Jloral Odeur Ensemble 


Isabey, whose exquisite floral odeurs 
are accepted as the parfum vogue of 
loday, announces that they may now 
be obtained in loilet Water, Face Powder 
and Dusting Powder, as well as in the 
Extract. Thus may Madame achieve 
a complete parfum ensemble tn any 
of the Isabey floral odeurs-Mimosa: 
Gardenia: Lilac Violette and Jasmin 






















BOTTLED 
SEALED & 
PACKAGED 
IN 


| FRANCE 


ISABEY PARIS, Inc. 
411 Fifth Ave., New York 


PARFUMS 
ops 
riginall 
onal é 
for the 
exclusive 
use of 
one of the 
present 
Nobility 


of France 
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COATS of SOPHISTICATION 





WOMEN’S COATS—THIRD FLOOR 


Lord & laylor 


FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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SEVILLE 


-- SPIRE 


WV: truly believe that this newest pattern 
in Towle Sterling, the SEVILLE, reveals a 
personality that is distinctively, unmistak- 
ably yours, Bride of 1928! It is as daringly, 
confidently different from all silver pat 
terns of the past as you joyous young 
rebels have dared to be different from your 
mothers! 


Look, please, at this Seville spoon. In its 
simplicity, its finely poised slenderness, 
doesn’t it suggest your ownslim grace, your 
direct frankness and sincerity of thought 
and feeling? With such freshness of detail, 
too. That proudly arched crest, the softly 
curving shoulders, the rounded mouldings 
that frame the pure loveliness of the panel 


—these are all new. 


i hat is cxelusi 
Deaulv that 1s exclusive 


bush not wall 


And have you seen anywhere else in silver 
an ornament like this delicate fretwork— 
adapted from the finely wrought design 
on one of those old Spanish chests called 
varguenos (var-gayn-yos)? This same motif 
is elaborated with exquisite detail in the 
Seville dishes and bowls and tea service. 
Here in the SEVILLE is that quality you 
prize among all things—individuality, ex- 
clusiveness! 

Is this exclusiveness of SEVILLE expen- 
sive? you ask. 
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(Che chville 








Ser how gracefully the vargueno motif has been 
adapted to these beautiful and useful SEVILLE dishes 
—made to meet the modern demand for a solid silver 
table service which shall harmonize throughout. 
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OF YOUTH IN FLAWLESS STERLING 


No, because Sterling Silver is always eco- 
nomical—in its intrinsic value as a pre- 
cious metal, in its age-long permanence, 
its burnished beauty that only grows softer 
and richer with years and use. And you 
can buy a “beginning” set of SEVILLE—say, 

enough pieces to serve your husband. your- 
self and two guests—for as little as *80,00. 


If you build upon this set as occasion 
offers, at wedding anniversaries and birth- 
days, adding enough new pieces to serve 
one or two more guests, it will surprise | you 
how soon—and ap inexpensive ‘ly—your 
solid silver table service will be comple te. 


No matter which Towle pattern you 
choose, you will be able to carry out this 
same plan of economical building. 


In the selection of your pattern, you will 
be helped very conside erably, not only by 
the great variety offered in Towle Solid 
Silver, but also by the knowledge that you 
can choose with perfect confidence in the 
permanent beauty of Towle designs. 


fe as ) A / 
Sntrinsic San eee that 
oisthaihe changing Jeskean 


You need have no fear that any of them will 
go out of fashion. Fortunate ly, things that 
are truly beautiful are always Sichitmabiie. 
and the proof of this lies in the fact that 
Towle patterns 10, 15, even 20 years old are, 


like the lovely pieces made by those fine 
old craft ancestors of Towle, the Moultons 
of the 17" and early 18" centuries, just as 
fashionable today as they ever were! 

In your selection, therefore, your own 
fee ling i is your best guide. Your pattern will 
almost select itself am sause it will be what 
you like, what best suits your own indi- 
vidual taste and the other appointments of 
your home, whether it be the smartly mod- 
ern Seville; or the charmingly simple Mary 
Chilton, Lady Constance or La Fayette; 
the courtly Louis XIV or d’Orleans; the 
southern colonial Virginia Carvel or the 
stately Lady Mary. 


( Jor vou—FREE 
he Sook al Solid Silver 


We have prepared a charming 24-page blue- 
and-ivory volume, filled with a wealth of 
silver information, called The Book of Solid 
Silver. Its retail price is *1.00. If you are 
really interested send us 25c to cover mail- 
ing costs,and the name of your jeweler; we 
shall see that you receive a copy without 
further charge. There is a convenient cou- 
pon below. 





THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS 
Newburyport, Massachusetts 


Member Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of America 





COLONIAL— EARLY 


) _— 
bce « Jayelte 


The purest Early Ameri- Soft curves replace the 
can simplicity wrought angles of this spoon’s 
in flawless Sterling. 


Colonial ancestor. 


Lady C 
SXady Constance 
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FRENCH INFLUENCE 
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The finest French period Most costly and regal of 
—finds here its loveliest all Towle patterns — in- 


spired by the Regency. 


Cok 
pe Lee XIV 


modern expression, 











AMERICAN STYLE 


. . 
} irginia arvel 


grace this lovely pattern. and grace of line. 


Wis» Chilton 


A Colonial Virginia mir- Puritan in name and re- 
ror lent its garland to _ straint,smoderninwarmth 
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THE TOWLE SILVERSMITES 
Newburyport, Massachusetts 
I encLoseE 25 cents: Please send me a copy of 
The Book of Solid Silver 
i) isnt amet 
STREET 
CITY AND STATE__ SES 


My jeweler is_ $$$$$$___—_—_————___——-F-10 
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Heres a really new pull on—no 
buttons to bother — that goes on as easily as 
you thrust your hand in your pocket. In rich, 
soft calfskin, sewed with Superseam. The new 
ldE-bucte Mm (eC Ucelamr-tole Mere) itec:Tietetcam opteytetcmmeet-r-tel 
that Saratoga again sets the style for 1928. 


The Saratoga Flair is ideal for driving — for 
calfskin grips the wheel—and it’s washable. 


This year there will be a Saratoga for women too! 


Daniel Hays Gloves - 
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Unmistakably ae These Duro 
Gloss “Gray Day” Coats for men, with 
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Rainwear 


for 
Men 


Retail inquiries promptly 


referred to the nearest ex- 


clusive manufacturer. 











just enough flair to make them different. pn water- 


proof cee and absolutely in good taste in pouring rain and under 


merely threatening skies alike . . ; in colors that men prefer. 


J. i. HAARTZ COMPANY r New Haven, Conn. 
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THIS NEW BATTLE CREEK 
HEALTH BUILDER 


BRAND-NEW Battle Creek Health Builder has been per- 

fected! Its advanced features of construction are the 

result of our own 40 years experience in producing tested 
Health Appliances. 


You will find the new Battle Creek Health Builder new 
in every way — new in design, in utility, in compactness, 
and sold at a new low price that puts it within reach of 
every home. 


Compact, efficient, a marvel of simplicity, this new health 
Builder gives you all the world-famous Health Builder advan- 
tages. A few minutes a day of delightful vibratory-exercise 
and massage banishes that “tired feeling,” develops smooth, 
supple muscles, relieves pain and stiffness — and reduces 
weight in any part of the body you wish, quickly and safely. 





HW Left. -The New De 
Luxe Cabinet 
Model Health 
F Builder. 











E 
WRight..TheWorld | 
Famous Athletic 

Model Health 
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DOROTHY 
KNAPP 


proclaimed the 
world's most beauti- 
ful girl says: “I un- 
hesttatingly recom- 
mend the Health 
Builder to everyone 
interested in keeping 
radiantly healthy.” 
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or HEALTHand BEAUTY 
IN 73) MINUTES A DAY 


1 minutes a day of delightful, invigorating massage and exercise the Health 
Builder way, is the health secret of many of America’s most prominent 








— men and women. You receive a better massage than the most expert masseuse 

could give you. You reduce weight safely, quickly and surely by this easy, effort- 

less exercise. The machine does the work —while YOU receive the benefit. 

Proven by the Test of Time under Dr. John Harvey Kellogg’s patents. Busi- 
Over 80,000 men and women, of all ages, have nessmen, stage and screen stars, men in public 
; used the Battle Creek Health Builder, manufactured _ life, society women, athletes, have found this med- 
‘ ically correct method the key 
g 


to keeping fit. 
Judge It by Its Users 


William Wrigley, Jr., Walter 
Chrysler, Edsel Ford, are a few 
of the prominent business men 
who keep fit the Health Builder 
way. Dorothy Knapp, Renee 
Adoree, Joan Crawford and 
other famous stage and screen 
stars are enthusiastic Health 
Builder users. 


A Model for Every Purpose 


The Battle Creek Health Builder 
is now manufactured in models 
to suit every individual requirement. The new Universal 
Home Model Health Builder is ideal for home use. The 
famous Athletic Model is very popular for home gymnasi- 
ums, clubs, hotels, schools and colleges, institutions, trans- 
Atlantic liners. For those who want the utmost in beauty 
and utility, a new De Luxe Cabinet Model has been created. 


Send for FREE Book Today! 


Write today for «Health and Beauty in 15 Minutes a Day,” 
an intensely interesting FREE book which tells the fasci- 
nating story of the Health Builder and shows how it keeps 
you fit. Send for your copy NOW! 



























Right: The New 
Universal Home 
Model Health 
Builder on spe- 
cial stand, 
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Sanitarium Equipment Company 
Room AE-1769 Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Heatth Buifden Keeps you Fit 
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ERE’S the glove well-dressed men prefer for all 





round wear. Truly international in its adaptability. 


— A new button and button-hole English Saddle stitch 


- type. A roomy glove that fits. 







































Many leathers; many colors; 


the CAPESKINS ARE WASHABLE. 
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(MEYERS MAKE) 


Q___—S«SINCE 1864 ae 


LOUIS MEYERS anp SON, Inc. ONE PARK AVENUE, a: 55rd Street, NEW YORK 
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Strikingly beautiful are the lines and colors 
of the new Fordor Sedan 




















FORMAL SHOES LOOK BES} 
with formal dress. Certainly there 
can be no exception to this rigid 
rule of etiquette: strictly “for- 


mal dress,” plain-toe footwear of 


black (preferably patent leather) 
should be worn with tuxedo or 
full evening dress 

















PLAIN-PATTERN SHOES 
LOOK BEST with conservative 
clothing. Shoes of any smooth- 
finish leather (black or tans) look 
best with smooth-finish fabrics 
Do not wear heavy shoes of 
“doggy” design with suits of 
thin, fne-textured weave 





l€ 


: well-dressed Maw 


of 








BLACK SHOES LOOK BEST 
with dark clothing, with blues 
and all but the lighter shades of 
gray. The lighter weights are best 
for summer time, and the heavier 
shoes for wet and wintry weather. 
Wear black shoes always in the 
evening. 


CORRECT 


Buy shoes of whatever sty le, price or 
pattern you prefer; but if you would 
be looked upon asa man just a-bit-to. 
be-envied for that happy faculty of 
Mn caring clot hes w ell,” you must keep 
in mind these few simple axioms al- 
ready established by leaders in every 
community who dress av well as they 
do their werk. 

Select the RIGHT TYPES of footwear 
to gow ith the clothing you wear and 
the things you do, the types of foot. 
wear that will be most useful TO YOU, 
Then let price and pattern please your 
personal whims. 

Since footwear play S so conspicuous a 


part in the apparel of all men, this bul- 


Don’t wear the same pair of shoes 
every day. Change about. When 
shoes get a chance to dry out be 
tween wearings, they keep their 
shape better, feel better and ren- 
der longer service 


Try changing from day-time 
shoes to another pair for evening. 
Even the slight differences be- 
tween two pairs of the same last 
and size will have a surprisingly 
restful and beneficial effect 


Follow this advice and you'll get 
the uimost out of your footwear 
in comfort, economy and pride of 
appearance 
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stands ona Joundation 


FOOTWEAR 


letin is published to make known to 
all the basic principles of good usage 
established by the well-dressed men 
of America in regard to shoes. Its pur- 
pose is to serve as a guide, to enabl 
all men to get greater dress-value, 
better service and satisfaction out of 
whatever footwear they buy. . 


wherever pu rchased. 


It is authoritative ... one of a series 
based on a national study sponsored 
by the combined Shoe, Leather and 
Allied Industries in collaboration with 
the National Shoe Retailers’ Associa - 
tion. Executive Advertising Committee, 
Fourteenth Floor, 260 Tremont Street, 


Boston, Massachusetts. 








Consult your shoe dealer for cor- 
rect usage as well as for correct 
fitting. Retail stores which dis- 
play this symbol are leaders in 
this national service to their pa- 
trons and to the shoe industry. 


MARK 
MAN 

















TAN SHOES LOOK BEST with 
trousers of the lighter shades, 
with all the browns, and in 
daylight. For reasons of style, 
common sense, and comfort the 
heavier weights come into vogue 
with the felt hats and heavier 
suits of autumn. 














FANCY-PATTERN SHOES 
LOOK BEST with woolly fabrics. 
Brogues and other standard fancy 

atterns go well with heavy suits, 

eavy weather or high old times 
in the open air. Novelty patterns 
go best with youthful togs and 
young ideas. 








SPORT SHOES LOOK BEST 
with clothing comfortable and 
appropriate for out-of-the-city 
recreation. For general playtime 
wear men are offered almost un- 
limited range in their choice of 
special footwear that’s smart and 
practical 

















Patt ORED AT FASHION PARK 





MONTACUNA 


VICUNA CAMEL’S WOOL 
THE POLOCOAT SKETCHED HAS 
SECCORED MUCH OF TTS CHAR- 
ACTER FROM THE MONTACUNA 
WEAVE IN WHICH IT HAS BEEN 
DEVELOPED. A LUXURIOUS FAB: 
RIC, SOFT IN TEXTORE THAT 
HAS EXCEPTIONAL WEARING 
QUALITIES AND ALSO A DISTIN- 


GUISHED STYLE PROMINENCE. 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
READY-TO-PUT-ON 





FIFTH AVENUE JACKSON BLVD. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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HETHER youareto helmet your- 

self or to hat yourself —to battle 

on the gridiron or cheer from the 

stands — give a thought to your shoes. 

With a smart two-tone herringbone 

sport suit, a swank polo coat and a soft 

felt hat, one should choose to wear the 

Walk-Over Croydon, a shoe of ultra-con- 
servative elegance. 


At any of the Walk-Over men’s shops 
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throughout the country you can see 
these well-cut shoes and others of the 
season’s smart new lasts, as well as 
the patent leathers you will need for 
evening, the black shoes for daytime affairs, 
and the sport shoes—for your shoe wardrobe. 

Write for the clever little booklet, “Shoes 
As Seen on Oxford Street,” by William Arns- 
worth Wilson. It will help you select your 
new shoes—and is sent free upon request. 


WALK-OVER SHOES 


CROYDON (illustrated above)... 
A smart English last, severe sim- 
Plicity and beautiful finishing give 
the shoe a true elegance. $12.00 


for Grontlomon 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, CAMPELLO, BROCKTON, MASS. 


The good-looking clothes in which 
the “old” grad above is dressed 
are from Knox, Fifth Avenue. 













One of the most important among the many dis- 
tinctive qualities of Lenthéric perfumes is that 
they continue to diffuse their fragrance for many 
hours. They have the fresh vitality of flowers 
growing inthe sunlight. And the odors themselves 
are sheer beauty, neither too heavy, like clinging 
Oriental scents, nor too naive, like simple flower 
essences. They are distinct, yet elusive, unusual 
but not bizarre. Truly the perfumes of patricians. 
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Lenthéric 


of Paris 


at New York’s 
Smartest Address 





























Opposite the entrance of the Lenthéric Salon at the Savoy-Plaza is this 
recessed spot in gray and crystal and silver, where a formal representation of a 
fountain plays its rippling music, suggesting the refreshing quality and purity 


of Lenthéric perfumes. 








The Savoy-Plaza Salon of Lenthéric has been 
designed to express eloquently and in modern 
fashion the unusual beauty and clarity of these 


living perfumes. 


La Parfumerie Lenthéric at Courbevoie, Paris . . . Here the essences from 
countless sunlit fields come to receive immortality . . . Here each exquisite 
fragrance is captured so skillfully that Lenthéric perfumes seem, not like 


extracted odors, but like the distilled spirit of living flowers still growing 


fair and sweet in the sunshine. 
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Paris pays a deligh tlul com pliment 


It is with profound pleasure that 
the famous Paris House of Lenthéric 
invites the women of New York and 
all America to its new American 
home, atthe Savoy-PlazaSalon, Fifth 
Avenue and Fifty-eighth Street. 

Here, in an atmosphere of beauty 
and quiet elegance, they will find 
the same incomparable fragrances 
which, season after season, bring 
the arbiters of European fashion to 
the Paris Salon of Lenthéric on the 
Rue Saint-Honoré. 


To the American patrician in quest 
of a perfume to express her own 
vivid charm, we say: may we have 
the honor of exhibiting to your 
critical taste the new Lenthéric 
creations? You will spend, we are 
sure, a charming half-hour. 

While the Savoy-Plaza Salon is the 
American headquartersofLenthéric, 
you will find Lenthéric perfumesalso 
in the smart shops of the Avenue 
and in fashionable establishments 
of other American cities. 








Beneath the piercing beauty of these modern 

spires, the Lenthéric Salon opens its doors upon 

the Avenue, the Plaza fountain, the Park — New 
York’s smartest vista. 


entheric. Paris 


PARIS SALON 
245 Rue Saint-Honoré 
[Near the Place Vendome} 


Parfums 








SAVOY-PLAZA SALON 
Fifth Avenue at 58th Street, NEW YORK 


[American Headquarters] 
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says “Shoot!” 














Beroes the crack of the first gun, 
the game and the birds will be there — 
waiting for you. In the gray mist at dawn 
over a New Brunswick bog, a bull moose 
will challenge the world. There'll be 
woodcock in the alders, grouse in the 
birches and the ducks and geese soon will 
be winging South in airplane battle forma- 
ewe 

The safest, surest prelude to a happy 
A & F Monogram Shot Guns 
Westley Richard Shot Guns 
All American Makes Shot Guns 


Foreign & American Made Rifles 
Purdey Shot Guns + Gun Cases 


Duck Decoys » Game Calls 
Ammunition 7 Shell Boxes 
Hunting Coats » Hunting Shirts =) 
Hunting Breeches » Moccasins Pras bee Hunting Dog Collars » Compasses 


Hunting Sweaters » Hats & Caps 


hunting trip is a visit to the shop “where 
the blazed trail crosses the boulevard.” 
Here you will find the correct clothes and 
equipment for you whoever you are and 
wherever you shoot. Woven and tailored 
into our shooting clothes is all the comfort 
and convenience that only knowledge of 
the sport itself could create. 

Come and talk over your shooting plans 
with us and ail the things you need. 
Shooting Goggles + Field Glasses 


Luncheon Boxes » Duffle Bags 
Hunting Knives » Dog Whistles 





Dog Crates » Wrist Watches 


Boots and Shoes 7 Socks 


Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 


THE GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD 


MADISON AVENUE 


& 45 STREET, N-Y.C. 


Oo 
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¥aTHE LONELY TASK 





Every art, every science, has its passionate seekers of perfec- 
tion—men consecrated to the lonely task. An achievement 
Jar beyond the understanding of the crowd is the goal 
toward which their whole endeavor is shaped. They 
will never be known of the multitude. They do 


not desire it. Their message is for the few. 


oh 


T is not incongruous to say that the Mason 











LN 
a 
Ntrctienaal 


& Hamlin Piano is the produét of just such 
devotion to an ideal. Back of this thing of wood 


and wire and ivory isa concept of art as pure 





and lofty as has been brought to the creation 


of any other masterpiece. But entire under- 








standing of this is possible only to the few. The exquisite secret is 
fully told only to the true musician’s ear—when the keys of the 


Mason & Hamlin speak under his delighted fingers. 


It is obvious that the makers of the Mason & Hamlin must make fewer 
pianos than other manufacturers. The price of the Mason @ Hamlin is, 
of necessity, higher than that of any other piano. Few, therefore, will 
ever possess this supreme instrument. But in the patronage of these 
few, whose selection is 


Lcuisidiins Missle eta HHlason & famlin 


knowledge, and appre- 


BOSTON + NEWYORK 
ciation, the makers of 


the Mason & Hamlin 
find their reward. 


$1,650 t0 $3,000 Period Models to $22,500 


An initial payment of 10% will place a Mason 8 Hamlin in your home. 
Salons in principal cities 
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DISTINCTION IN EVENING WEAR 


The man who is attracted to Michaels-Stern evening clothes 
by their distinction in style and evident quality, is doubly 
satisfied when he realizes their moderation in price. 


Tuxedos, Dress Suits, in all the Favored Models 





MICHAELS-STERN CLOTHES 


MICHAELS, STERN & COMPANY, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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THAT AIR OF BEING 
ON GOOD TERMS WITH 
THE OUT=-OF =-DOORS 





T Is so indefinable—the 
combination of smart- 
ness and ease which 
distinguishes certain 

men—that atmosphere of ruggedness 

which makes one think of the out-of- 
doors, yet gives a hint of style. 











Frequently, analysis shows that the 
basis of this style is the very comfort 
so evident in their apparel—from 
head to foot. 

Particularly does this apply to foot- 
wear. Trim, good-looking shoes cer- 
tainly add a touch of elegance. The 
more so when they evince such unde- 
niable comfort as does every pair of 
Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes. 

For the style of Arnold shoes is un- 
questionable. That is why so many 
men choose them. Yet as soon as they 
slip on one of these marvelous shoes 
they realize the secret of this smart- 
ness—comfort! Comfort moulded in 
by master craftsmen. 

All over the foot, Glove-Grips give 
you the support of the softest leathers 
—flexible, pliant, eagerly blending to 
the subtlest movement... . 

There is an Arnold dealer near you 
who will explain the Glove-Grip fea- 
ture. Let him initiate you to the 
unique Glove-Grip comfort! If you 
are not acquainted with his address 
we will gladly furnish it. M. N. 
Arnold Shoe Company, Dept. C-10, 
North Abington, Mass. 
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An appropriate touch of completeness is given any 
costume by the smart lines of Arnold Glove-Grip 
Shoes. The lady’s tight-fitting felt harmonizes 
with her fur-trimmed tweed coat. Her stockings 
are sheerest lisle. A turned-down gray felt, worsted 
top coat, white soft shirt with collar pin, and 
chamois gloves complete this gentleman’s well- 
groomed turnout. 


Two costumes entirely appropriate for either town 
or country. 

Plain, light brown, single-breasted two-button 
sacque suit. Soft turned-down brown felt hat. Tan 
mocha gloves in the fashionable pull-on style. 
Cravat a darker shade of brown. 

A dark Oxford gray double-breasted unfinished 
worsted suit. A brick-red barathea plain color tie. 
White shirt with soft collar. Pearl gray Homburg 
and gray mocha gloves. 

These faultless attires are completed with the 
Groton, a light, sturdy shoe, built with the impec- 
cable lines of all Arnold Glove-Grip models. 


ARNOLD 
GLOVE-GRID 
SHOES 


Va 
ARNOLD 
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HERE are many sizes and grades 
of raw silk. Skinner uses only the 
strongest fibre reeled from the 
cocoons in, Japan. Skinner’s Satins 
are closely woven—w*more si/k to 
every. inch of the fabric. This is 
why a Skinner lining adds such 
beauty and service to a garment. 

WILLIAM SKINNER & Sons, Established 1848 


New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Mills: Holyoke. Ma-s 


N THE SELVAG E@ 


Skinners Satins 


Linings for men’s clothing. Linings 
for women’s coats, suits and furs. 
Crepes. Satin Crepes. Dress Satins, 
Shoe Satins and Millinery Satins. 
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orlds Fastest Road Car 


now sets new styles in Interior Luxury and Design 


in 614 
days! Proving conclusively that Franklin’s speed, 
comfort, ease of control, ruggedness and air-cooling 
combine to produce the world’s fastest road car. 


THE Airman Limited is years ahead! Here is 
new elegance such as motorists have never known 
before. In the newly designed interiors are infi- 
nitely finer upholstery—artistic new appointments 
—and colorings which introduce a new interior 
beauty —-delightful blues, maroons, harmonious 
mixtures of green and gray and brown. The com- 
plete ensemble achieves new luxury—comparable 
only to exquisite, modern drawing rooms. 

The new Airman Limited sets the style and sets 


the pace. In a recent demonstration, Cannon Ball 
Baker drovea stock Franklin sedan from Los Angeles 


to New York and return—6.692 miles 


Franklin holds the key to speed-with-comfort, 
Now, with sumptuous interiors and a new com- 
pleteness of comfort features, the Airman Limited 
offers Luxurious Fast Travel. You can expect 
to be surprised when you see the Airman Limited 
—you can expect to be thrilled when you drive 
it—-no other ear is like the Airman Limited... 
Franklin Automobile Company, Syracuse, New York, 


THE NEW FRANKLIN 


AIRMAN LIMITED 


VICTORIA 
BROUGHAM 
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JOHNSTON & MURPHY 


Shoe for Aen, 


Wherever gentlemen gather 
... for the serious aspects of 
life or the lighter hours of 
relaxation ... the Johnston 
& Murphy name has stamped 
both the shoe and the wearer 
with an indescribable air of 
good taste. 


/) 
THE | 
JOHNS urPHy 


= SHOE 
Newark, N. J. 












Southern Railu ay 


at New Orleans 


The Ambassador Oxford, Style No. 414 

A new wing tip model of smart custom lnes—in 
black or tan Calf. Sold by a leading dealer near 
you, Ask for style booklet. 
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Made by 
CHENEY BROTHERS 
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To wear—or not to wear 


No problem at all when one remembers that 
certain cravats harmonize with a definite suit 
and shirt combination—and others do not. 

Naturally, the cravat for sportswear and the 
cravat for formal office wear are only distantly 
related. And the cravat that harmonizes well 
with a blue suit and white shirt may not even 
be on speaking terms with the tie for a gray suit 
and patterned shirt. 

The moral —if any—the cravat for the erv 
semble and wot the cravat just for the cravat. 

We think your haberdasher will agree with 
us and he can illustrate the right ties for blue 
suits and brown ones—for sports ensembles or 


office wear. 
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One may have confidence in the views of the banker on finance. the engineer on 


machinery, and Roberts-Wicks on Evening Clothes. ROBERTS-WICKS CO., Utica, N. Y. 


ROBERTS-WICKS 


EVENING CLOTHES and FORMAL DAY WEAR 
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w, slender and 
ycine has a match- 

é jewel ata’ ‘in.a case 
ey wt Priced at: $170. 


CLYCINE 


THE WATCH OF PERFECTION 





THE exquisite new Glycine watches have been pro- 
nounced miracles of the watchmaker’s and jeweler’s 
art! The Glycine is fast becoming the outstanding 
preference of smart women today who set the exam- 
ple of fashion’s decree that style must be expressed 
in accessories. Infallible little miracles of precision 
for over three-quarters of a century, Glycine watches 
are now presented in cases that harmonize with the 
costume and accessories of the moment. See these new 
Glycine watches at your jewelers or write for illustrated 


booklet. Glycine Watches, 15 Maiden Lane, New York. 











GLYCINE for Gentlemen, Movet BM. A timepiece of renowned 
reliability and precision—17 jewel movement. Its smart 18 karat 
white gold case with black enamel numerals is distinctly masculine. 
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...Who dont have to 
worry about their feet 





..as well as those who do 


F you have carefree feet and select your shoes for style alone, 
the new Arch Preserver models will win you at a glance. 
Wright has put into them the good taste and marked distinc- 
tion that invariably characterize the apparel of substantial men. 


But, a real surprise awaits you. The moment you put on a pair 
of Arch Preserver shoes you realize a difference. Your feet feel 
inspired, buoyed up. They snap out of their listlessness. 


The reason is the Arch Preserver’s natural tread-base with its 
patented exclusive combination of arch bridge, metatarsal 
support, and flat inner-sole. These features permit the feet to 
function so freely that, even though you never have had a 
footache in your life, the comfort will be amazing. 


i DE stadt ECS ES 


And, of course, if the Arch Preserver Shoe does so much for 
good feet, it must be a revelation to painful, weary ones. This 
difference is all the more remarkable to foot-conscious men 
because they hardly expect to find perfect foot ease in such 
smart shoes. 


— 





poo 


So, if your feet are good, why not make them better? And, if 
they are bad, why not restore them to their youthful freedom 
from weariness and pain? And, in either case, enjoy exceptional 
style for every occasion. 


You will like our new booklet illustrating the 
latest Arch Preserver Shoe styles. Send for it. 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC., Dept. V-85, Rockland, Mass. 


Made in Canada by Scott-McHale, Ltd., London, Ont., 
licensed by E. T. Wright & Co., Inc. 





Style No. 227 
Black or brown imported calf. 
iB 
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“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL 
Look for trade-mark. There is only one 


Aich Preserver Shoe. Its several ex 
clusive features are protected by pateats 


TH E and cannot be duplicated. 


Made for men and boys by E. T. Wright 
& Co., Inc., Rockland, Mass. — for 
women and girls by The Selby Shoe 
Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. 
| SHOES MARK THE MAN 
LS Pe OZRMONTS 
Y “¢ 
LE 





SHOE 





Teen mat > . 9. ay 
meee Style No. rs Style No. 307 Style No. 303 Style No. 465 


Style No. 318 


a 2 Ps , 
ran and calf combination. Black or brown imported calf or kid. White buck with black or brown calf trim. Black or brown imported Scotch grain. Fine black patent colt. 
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Mi. ROCK FLEECE OVERCOATS 


No other Overcoat fabric wears 
better than Mt. Rock Fleece, and 


no other fleece wears as well. 


ADLER: ROCHESTER:CLOTHES 


LEVY BROS. © ADLER-ROCHESTER, INC. “NEW YORK: ROCHESTER: = LOS” ANGELES 
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Special Offer 





VANITY FAR’ 


New York, London, Paris .-. . sym- 
bols of everything amusing, bizarre, 
hysteric! Moths by the thousand are 
drawn to them from afar, to be singed 
of their bank-rolls and peace of mind. 
When at last they stumble away, what 
have they really done? Seen half a 
dozen shows at $5 a ticket. Speut sev- 
eral dull dawns at the better-known 
and more stupid night clubs. ed 
too expensively at a middle-class ho- 
tel. Laten 30 mediocre dinners. With 





Spent perhaps $2,500 for one month's 
incomplete entrée into only one of 
the gay cahitals of the world. They go 
home wondering how they have missed 
so much of the advertised glamour. 
How pathetic! How extravagant! 
How much better to spend $3.50 for 
a whole year’s intimacy with every- 
thing really amusing in all three 
capitals... under the expert quidance 
of Vanity Fair! 


| 2 Years VANITY FAIR for 


ANITY FAIR is your cicerone, every 
month, through the gay capitals of the 
world. Shows youa gallery of the season’s 

most brilliant achievements in the arts. Includes 

flights into the future on your ticket. Brings 


famous men to be your couriers. 


Paul Morand waits, hat in hand, to guide you 
through Paris. Ernest Newman takes you into 
the critics’ row at the Dresden Opera. Ferenc 
Molnar introduces you backstage in Vienna or 
Budapest. In Maillol’s studio you view his latest 
nude, hear his theory of sculpture. Gilbert Ches- 
terton pinks you with his wittiest paradoxes. 
You happen into a debate between General 


RALPH BARTON MAX BEERBOHM 


BRUNO FRANK GILBERT GABRIEL ANDRE GIDE LOUIS GOLDING PERCY HAMMOND “BOBBY” JONES 
WALTER LIPPMANN 
HENRY RALEIGH 

JIM TULLY 


GEORGES LEPAPE 
DOROTHY PARKER 
TAYLOR 


CONTRIBUTORS | wet Kent 


JEAN NATHAN 


Krassnoff and Theodore Dreiser on the success 
of the Russian state. The wits of the Algon- 
quin slip you into a seat at their famous lunch- 
eon table. You see all the celebrities, hear all the 
intimate gossip of the latest plays, books, danc- 
ers, studios, sports. And it costs so little . . is 
done so easily! 

Just sign your name to the order card... 
scribble off a check for $5.00... the price of 
one little luncheon @ deux... and you are off on 
a two-year trip with “Vanity Fair”... youarea 
travelled, cultivated, cosmopolitan person, al- 
ways with something fresh and amusing to think 
about, something brilliant to say. 


FRANS MASEREEI. 
EDOUARD STEICHEN 


COMPTON MACKENZIE 
ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 
ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


luck, met a few minor celebrities. 








Vanrry Fam, Graysar Burtpinc, New Yor Crry. 


luosed find $5.00 for which send me TWO YEARS (24 issues) of Vanity Fair beginning 


50 for ONE YEAR (12 issues) of Vanity Fair. 








ARITHMETIC 


Bought singly, 24 copies at 35c¢ each cost $8.40... 


5) 


EDOUARD BENITO HEYWOOD BROUN JOHN DOS PASSOS) COREY FORD 

ROCK- 
GEORGE 
DEEMS 


sub- 


scribed to at regular annual rate of $3.50, they cost $7.00 
... through this Special Offer you get them for $5.00... 
or a second year for only $1.50 more than the regular 


one-year price. Sign the coupon now. 
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Te Diamond Brand (Vzzb/e) Eyelet is 
invariably selected by manufacturers of quality 
footwear to give added distinétion to their choicest 
models. The smooth finish of its fast color celluloid 
surface contributes in a large measure to the richness and 
beauty of the shoe. 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


DIAMOND BRAND Visible FAST COLOR EYELETS 
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SNAPPED BY a society news-photographer, Mrs. Worthington 

Upson and Mr. Forrest De Cousere are strolling along fashionable 

Park Avenue after “high tea” at Sherry’s. The gentleman is wear- 
ing a John Ward shoe shown below. 


Among the 
tea-goers 
on 
Park Avenue 


Some of the smartest 


dressed men you see, at 











THE RUNELY is the 

John Ward style seen in 

the photograph above. 
Priced $9, 


the smartest places, wear John Ward 


shoes. They are more than shoes, 


they are styles for well-dressed men. 


ohn Ward 


MEN'S SHOES 


555 5th Avenue— north of 45th St. 


-——— 


Other convenient shops in New York, Brooklyn, 


Philadelphia and Newark 
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OPENING NUMBER THREE... Presaging a winter 
season as brilliant as the summer season on the Roof... 
comes the third St. Regis opening ...a new room for 
dining. A formal room. . . lightened with inspirations 
from l’art moderne. Dignity is given a refreshing interpre- 
tation. “Background” is made charming through livelier 
touches. Again, a well-timed contribution to New York’s 
facilities for correct dining. Beginning in October... 


luncheon and dinner . .. after the manner of the St. Regis. 


HOTEL ST. REGIS 


Kast 55th St... Cor. Filth Awe... New York 
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rk At Marmon the engineer nfpver rests. The axiom is, “There must always be a better 
way—so think it out, prove it out Gnd put it into effect.” —z—~ Following this policy, we present 
in the New Series 68 and 78 theflatest findings of Marmon engineers. —=— To these already 
splendid cars have been added few body refinements and new improvements of a mechanical 
‘tion of our new cars and believe you will find in each of them 


nature. We solicit your inspe 


the most abundant packagepf transportation ever offered at anywhere near the same money. 





Prices $1165 and upward, {. o. b. factory. q~_—_— 


. from Coast to Coast! 





On every highway, in cars of every type, Texaco Golden 
Motor Oil—clean and clear—daily demonstrates the 
flawless, heat-resisting stamina of its finer, sturdier body. 


Drive in—wherever you see the Texaco Red Star with the Green T for the 
new and better Texaco Gasoline and the full-bodied Texaco Golden Motor Oil, 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


FULL BODY 





TEXACO 


GOLDEN 
MOTOR OIL 
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From the first frosty morning oO 
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your car is safe with one 


supply of 


EVEREADY 2 


PRESTONE 





: 
| 
| 





ES 


(TRADEMARK) 
For the Preparation of 


The Perfect Anti~Freeze 


WINTER is just around the corner, wait- 
ing with freezing weather to catch the 
unwary motorist who delays about pro- 
tecting his car or who uses an unreliable 
anti-freeze. With Eveready Prestone 
you can safeguard your car now and be 
certain of security and peace-of-mind, 
no matter when cold weather begins or 
how long it lasts. 

No amount of warm-weather driving 
inany way affects this perfect anti-freeze. 
You need not be concerned about evap- 
oration, loss of strength or deteriora- 
tion because Eveready Prestone is as 
harmless as water, and one supply lasts 
indefinitely. It is unaffected by extreme 
changes in temperature. It is guaran- 
teed, without qualification, by National 
Carbon Company, Inc. 

Eveready Prestone is different from 
any other anti-freeze. It never boils off. 


It never leaves deposits in the circulating 
system and never becomes sluggish with 
low temperatures. It is perfectly harm- 
less to paint, metal and rubber. 
Thousands of motorists used Ever- 
eady Prestone last winter under every 
test of winter driving and found it the 
perfect answer to the anti-freeze prob- 
lem. Truck and bus fleet operators and 
automobile manufacturers use and en- 
dorse it. Eveready Prestone is used to 
protect the costly engines of dirigibles 
from the frigid temperatures en- 
countered in cold-weather flying. 
Protect your car now with the surest, 
safest and most permanent safeguard 
against cold-weather driving dangers. 
Eveready Prestone, sold as a pure, un- 
diluted product, is the most economical 
anti-freeze you can buy. It costs more 
initially, but less is required to give 


























points of 
superiority 


1 Gives complete protection 


2 Does not boil away 


3 Positively will not damage cooling 
system 


4 Will not heat up a motor 

5 Will not affect paint or varnish 
6 Non-inflammable 

7 Odorless 


Does not become viscous ‘at low 
temperatures; will not decompose 
at high temperatures 

Q Never deteriorates — economical 
to use 











complete protection. One supply will pro- 
tect you all winter against a freeze-up. 
Go today and have your car protected 
against freezing. Have Eveready Pres- 
tone put in the radiator now and be 
ready for the unexpected cold snap. 


Manufactured for 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., INc. 

New York Chicago San Francisco 

Atlanta Kansas City 
By Carpinr AND CaRBoN CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Units of 


; and Carbon 
Union Carbide 


: Corporation 


Eveready Prestone 

does not contain 

any alcohol or 
glycerine 


Each Eveready Prestone can 
is sealed with a special safety 
cap that protects the pur- 
chaser against the possibility 
of substitution or adultera- 
tion. Look for this cap. 
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A triumph for simplicity is the new 
Corwith lavatory. Chaste sculptural 
line, an unostentatious set-back in 
the slab, a rectangular bow]; the deft- 


est of differences have given it originality 
without a hint of freakishness. Other 
pieces, a bath, a dressing table, a combina- 


Crane Co., General Offices, 
836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 






VANITY ©AIR 








tion lavatory and dressing table, also 
may be had in the Corwith design, 
For beautiful fixturesin charmingset- 


, The asic } i tings, send for the Crane book, New 


Ideas for Bathrooms, full of information on 








OF d . d Ab . 
See on ee ecoration and arrangement. About instal- 
IN WHITE OR IN COLOR lation, consult any responsible contractor. 


Branches and sales offices in 
one hundred and sixty-six cities 




















TZERSURES, VALVES, FETFTPTINCS, AWD PEEPING F MESTiC AND INDUSTRIAL BS 3S 
<r 
Size 9x4}x2} Made of * Re Ke BS. Sa Se Ke KK Sn He Sa Ke Ke, Ke He en Se, Se, Ga HK. en Sn SS Sea Fn Se, Se. Se Be. Sen es es a. a. Se. Se Fn Son Ben es Sos Sta. a B53 
$6.00 Postpaid HEAVY 
: SOLID 









LEATHER 









9 “_ Idea 
in(/ i Toilet Kits 


| 


simply dump your toilet articles | 
in this leather box—no loops, | 
no gadgets, no monkey-business. 


S.. BB. Se. Se. Ge. Spun Sh. Span Seer Shan. Son. Sen, Son. Seen Seu. HH. B. Be BH, HSS. BL BeBe Me MM 


jd MAKING fine for discriminating | 
customsaddlesfor people everywhere. 
western cowboys we It’s solid leather, 


Reduces Waistline and Hips 


Health tnrough genuine exercise 5 minutes a day gives 
results . . . symmetrical body, pep, vitality. Eat, enjoy, 
and digest the food your body requires. Highly recom- 
mended by physicians and physical directors. 


KEEP FIT 
AT HOME 


VENUS MANUFACTURING CO., 1509 W. Jefferson, Los Angeles 
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VENUS Reducing Machine 
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Complete Unit $35. 


Sold by all A. G. Spalding stores in U. S. and Foreign Countries, also 
leading Dept. and Sporting Goods stores everywhere, or write 





O WOMEN who would 
observe the fermalities 
and the fashion, No. 4711 
Eau de Cologne is a daily essential. 


“SEE ECEF ES 





buy the choicest, hand - stitched ... so 
thickestsolidleather. sturdy that you'llnever 
A friend asked us to wear it out...in fact, 
make from it a spe- the handiest, best- 
cial toilet case—a looking toilet case 
compact little box you ever hoped to 
affair to hold his find. Sent postpaid. If 
razor, brush and you do not like it we 





other personal ef- cheerfully refund 
ects. Others your money! 
saw it—fell in Hamley & Co., | 
love with it. Saddle Makers, 
Now we make Pendleton, 
the Hamley Kit Oregon, U.S.A. 





The HAMLEY 
KIT | 


Medium Sizes 
9x414x2 4 $6.00 
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A mildly astringent base for cos- 
PARIS || metics, a refreshing adjunct to the 
bath, a lotion superb,a gently stim- 
ulating restorative when one is fa- 
tigued—a priceless aid to feminine 
allure! And, for gentlemen, the per- 
fect conclusion to tub or shower, 


| 
| 
\ )) | 
OSS Ee} H | and an exhilarating yet soothing 
A ‘ eZ H | ; 


complementofthe morningshave! 


» Eau de jy 
Cologne Je 


In the bottle with the ‘) 
e a © blue-and-gold label, 
Mulhens & Kropff, Ine. 
25 West 45th St., New York Bipartes 
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“Yes,I should 
diversify” 


Whether you are buying securities for the 
first time or adding to your present hold- 
ings, the wide variety of National City 
Company offerings will enable you to di- 
versify broadly, both geographically and 
by investment types—Governments, Mu- 
nicipals, Railroads, Public Utilities, Indus- 
trials, Foreigns. Our advice as to what 
particular securities you should buy will 
be governed by your present holdings and 
financial circumstances. This advice, 
obtainable at over fifty district offices, is 
backed by long experience in meeting the 
needs of thousands of other investors. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


CFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS. 
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Acurrent list of recom- 
mended issues may be 
obtained by calling at 
or writing to our office 





nearest you. 

















FLANUL FELT Harts 






N 


V 


Flanul Felts are made of fine qual- 
ity hatter’s fur to resemble Flannel 
in appearance and softness. Extra- 
ordinary pastel colors, $7 to $20. 


For Sale at 


Fifth Ave. B. ALTMAN & CO. 


and other exclusive shops in principal cities 


Made by Sunfast Hats, Incorporated, Danbury, Conn, 


New York 





















Correctly in the 
Modern Mode 


DESIGNED by Tennhardt in 

the modern art manner, the 
Vester TableLighter is quite the 
most correct of smoke-appoint- 
ments for the dining table, the 
smoking stand or the executive 
desk. Distinguished in appear- 
ance and_  utterl ionhe in 
use. Requires refilling no oftener 
than five or six times a year. To 
be found wherever good lighters 
are sold. 





Patents 
Pending 


If your favorite shop does 
not carry it, use the coupon 
below. 


Alfred Vester Sons, Inc., 5F Mason St., Providence, R. I. 


Send me Vester TableLighter as checked below. I enclose $........0...::c.::-y:0-+- 
You are to return my money if I choose to return the lighter in good condition. 
Gold and Nickel- 


Silver and Gold-Plated Combination $10 [J Oo plated $7.50 





Name .. 
Address 
Name of retailer . 











VANITY FAIR 


acies Yor Uanity air cReaderaO 








Centuries ago—the legend runs 
—an Oriental gentleman noted 
a rare fragrance 
in his tea garden 
He traced this to one plant— 
and from its flowers and tender 
tips brewed a cup, the most de- 

licious he had ever tasted. 
Cuttings from this rare bush 
were planted on the mountain 
slopes of the beautiful Island 
of Formosa—where conditions 
were ideal for its perfect devel- 
opment. 

This is the happy story of the 
world’s daintiest tea. 


FORMOSA 


OOLONG 











after a 


7 a ne eS 


























DESTINED for the tables of 
a discriminating clientele, these 
selected delicacies uphold the 
traditions of Louis Sherry, con- 


noisseur of rare foods. 


Grapefruit pickles $2.25 jar 
Brandied peaches 5.00 “ 
Spiced figs i Tg 
Apricot jam .80 “ 
Tangerine marmalade .80 “* 


’ 
Order in person or by mail. 
, , 
Prices do not include 


parcel post. 


oui 
300 Park Avenue 
Fifth Avenue at 58th and at 35th Streets 


and in the Waldorf-Astoria 
New York 





Contentmint / 


heavy meal ~. 


GO 0D 






‘They aid 


digestion” 


ian oe oe 














A CHIC ENTREE 


When planning a luncheon or 
a light dinner. consider the 
famous shad roe...especially 
the whole roes of Potomac 
Shad, packed in the early 
Spring (atits season’s height) 
. .. perfect for the prepara- 
tion of interesting and un- 
usual dishes. 

Some like their shad roe 
broiled brown with curled 
strips of crisp bacon, quar- 
tered lemon and _ parsley. 
Others say it’s best, baked. 
But we suggest Shad Roe 
Virginia Style: 

Boil the shad roe in a pint of water, 
a gill of vinegar, two cloves and a 
blade of mace. a piece of lemon peel 
and three whole peppers until thor- 
oughly heated. Serve hot with New- 
burg sauce in chafing dish together 
with thin bread-and-butter — sand- 
wiches. 


Two cans of Shad Roe (six 
portions) cost $1.60; six for 
$4.25. Mail Vanity Fair your 
check and we will have them 
shipped to you postpaid. 












“Good to 
the last drop”’ 


ot one 
flavor—but many 
flavors mingled 








“FOR THE 


ils just off the press in time 
to start you successfully on 
a new season—the sort of book 
you've always wanted—the 
only kind a smart woman could 
be persuaded to buy—a sum- 
mary of the whole art of en- 
tertaining! 

Training the servants—plan- 
ning the menus—setting the 








a handbook for entertaining 


72 pp. 25c postpaid 


Order from Tue ConvéE Nasr Pustications, Greenwich, Connecticut | 


HOSTESS” 


table—everything is covered 
thoroughly but without a wast- 
ed word. Things as practical as 
the budget, and marketing. 
Things as unusual as the fa- 
vourite recipes of well-known 
hostesses. epicures and chefs... 
and what does it cost? This is 
the part you can’t believe— 
a quarter! 





NEW & NICE 
Think of it . . . whole 
roasted tender squabs in 
individual tins. Just per- 
fect for luncheon-for-two; 
order a dozen when plan- 
ning covers for twelve. 


Squab, in the pink of con- 
dition, is difficult to get. 
Usually you must place 
your order way ahead of 
time. This new specialty 
permits you to have this 
choice morsel on your pan- 
try shelf for any emergency. 


These delicious birds may 
be served piping hot, whole 
or splits; or as cold meat 
together with a sheaf of 
delicately flavored ham. 
Nothing is nicer for, or 
more appreciated and rel- 
ished by a convalescent. 
Incidentally, these squabs 
are incased in a jelly which 
you cannot help but like. 


If you have a yen for a hot 
bird on toast, or a cold bird 
and a bottle, dash off a 
check to Vanity Fair. Single 
tins of Choice Squab cost 
$1.25 postpaid; 4 tins $4.50. 






















SHIPMATES 
COCKTAIL 


Usually served on dry 
land. Like “shore 
leave” to parched 
throats. You don’t care 
how long you wait for 
dinner. It is easy, 
simple— 

Add four table- 
spoons of Martini 
& Rossi Vermouth 
to each full glass of 
orange juice, and a 
dash of Awmargo 
Bitters to the whole. 
Ice. Cherry. Serve. 

Write for 
Cocktail Recipes 
and 

bridge score pad 
Both entertaining. 


W. A. Taylor & Co. 
94-F Pine Street 
New York, N. Y- 


MARTINI & ROSSI 


NON ALCOHOLIC 
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5 Gorgeous 
nail in its sweet 

simplicity 
Vermont 


Maple 
Syrup 


Rumor has 
it that ma- 
ple syrup is 
marvelous 
in naughty concoctions... 
be that as it may—we do 
know that it’s very friendly 
toward waflles, flapjacks and 
french toast and an in- 
valuable ally to a_ versatile 
chef in the making of cakes, 
candies, frostings and sauces. 





The connoisseur will be in- 
terested in knowing that this 
unique cordial from Vermont 
maple groves may be had for 
but $2.00 in a two-quart con- 
tainer. 


Probably you require a supply 
for the coming autumn break- 
fasts. Every well-stocked lard- 
er boasts of its highly refined 
Vermont Maple Syrup. 


Send Vanity Fair $2.00 and 
we will have a half-gallon of 
Vermont's 1928 finest 
Maple Syrup shipped to you 


express collect. 
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‘ 
ARE YOU A GOOD HOSTESS? 
© MANY hostesses are correct It covers the whole subject— 
but uninspired, so many amus- menus and service—table setting, 


ing but inefficient. Because ruts with illustrations—the servant 
are so easy to get into and little problem, smartly solved—the bud- 





changes in procedure are so often get, charts and marketing—equip- 
overlooked. Because the latest ap- ment and the larder. A glittering 
pliances are not always known and little galaxy of recipes from well- 
servants leave because their work known hostesses, epicures and chefs 
has not been intelligently simplified. has been rigorously censored to 
- . . Because of all these things, contain none but those that are 
there is a new book that you simply truly unusual, and practical as 


mustn't fail to order. well. 


“FOR THE HOSTESS” 


72 pp. 25¢ postpaid 


Order from THe ConvE Nast Pusiications, Greenwich, Conn. 











A delicious provocative of 
appetite; fit to grace the 
table of @ monarch of 
nations or commerce. 


erving 
POLAND WATER 
is consistent 

with the 
cultured hostess’ 

policy of 


serving only 





TRULY FINE 
RUSSIAN CAVIAR 


) 
the world’s This distinguished hors d’oeuvre 
° for formal luncheons or dinner 
choicest must be of the first selection. 
Beluga caviar on toast, or for 


and best scene sandwiches at tea time 


beyond compare. For picnic 
or steamer basket, mildly salted, 
whole grain caviar is especially 
recommended. 






You may be one of the many 
who are quite uncertain when 
purchasing caviar. Like the grape 
with its various vintages, caviar 
has its differences of quality. The 
size and texture of sturgeon eggs 
greatly affect their market value. 








Creamy Rarebit 


In cooked dishes Pabst-ett never 
becomes lumpy or stringy... - 
brings new flavor. Pabst-ett is 
more than cheese ... retains the 
milk sugar, proteins, minerals, vita- 
mins, and valuable calcium lost in 
cheese making. Ask your grocer. 


PABST CORPORATION 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


(Also makers of Pabst Wonder Cheese) 





Cheese 











It electrifies the break- 
fast, is a climax in salads, 
and the life of the fruit 
cup ... we refer to— 


HEARTS OF 
GRAPE FRUIT 


Tree ripened, bitter-sweet, 
bulging hearts of this golden 
juice can be had even in 
October and November. 


Down in Florida they dili- 
gently gather and preserve 
the biggest and finest when 
the crop is best for those who 
love this tart flavour and want 
it the year round. 


We can’t resist volunteering 
to act as your intermediary so 
that you will not be deprived 
of this delicacy. 


Just send Wanity Fair 
$1.25 and we'll have four 
cans of Grape Fruit 
hearts delivered to you, 
prepaid, post-haste 

















| 





For those who want the finest 
—to safeguard you against medi- 
ocre grades, we report a package 
of outstanding merit and value; 
4 oz., $1.25 postpaid; enough 
for twenty individual portions. 


A novel imported pastry 
shell in which to spread 
caviar, fish paste, etc. 
has just made its bow 
to society; 30 wafers 
in sealed tins, $.90 
postpaid 


Send Vanity Fair $2.00 and we will 
have both of these delicacies shipped 
to you postpaid. 














Sparkling Tea — for jaded 
palates! e e e and for nerves fagged out by 
fretting heat . . . To make it—simply add a 
quarter of a glass of plain cold water to the tiny, 
crystalline nuggets of FineArt Tea . . . dissolve 
with a swish of the spoon... add a sliver of ice 


and charged water! Simple... . and delicious. 


FineArt Tea (also FineArt Coffee) are so convenient to use. They come in tiny erystals— 
these dissolve in either hot or cold water. Economical for use every day. 

Send us the name of your regular storekeeper and $1.00 for a canister of FineArt 
Tea (or FineArt Coflec). $2.00 for one of each. 




















fined TEA elo fimedal corre 





FINEART FOODS, INC » TUCKAHOE, N.¥.| 





An All-Around 
Delicacy 


RENCH Marrons are, after all, 
especially choice preserved 


chestnuts. 


Though marrons are used to 
create delicious, unusual desserts, 


they are splendid, too, in gar- 
nishing any entrée of meat, fowl, 
or game. 


A versatile chef can do won- 
In 


ders with diced marrons. 
frozen pudding, or any ice cream 


or for cakes, tarts, salads or 


poultry dressing, they are accent 
notes of harmony—even instead 
of the proverbial red cherry. 

Glace marrons are packed in 
a charming manner and are a 
delicacy par excellence 
mony of the giver’s own taste 
and an appreciation of the re- 
cipient’s discrimination. 





If you'd like to have some 
marrons just mail Vanity Fair 
your check and we'll have them 
delivered to you postpaid. 


Glace Marrons, 6 oz. tins 75¢ 
Marrons in Brandy......jar $2.00 
Marrons in own syrup, 15 oz. 85¢ 
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ACTING 


VANITY FAIR 


Differ rent 





DANCING 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


= 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS _ 


APPLIED ARTS 








ORRIS SCHOOL 

OF RHYTHM AND 
NATURAL DANCE INC. 
A Background School 


Staff of well known instructors 


control thru Fundamental Rhythmic 
Movement. Natural dance—technique and 
original composition. Folk, period, and 
national dance. Music study thru Dalcroze 
Eurythmics. Voice control and diction— 
cultural preparation. Practical work in 
color, costume and lighting. Aesthetics and 
history of dance. 
Normal course and Recreational classes 
Trial classes Oct. 1-6. School begins Oct. 8. 


Register now. For catalog address 


LOUISE REVERE MORRIS 


Director 
66 Fifth Ave. 
Tel. Algonquin 7 


Body 


New York 
787 or 2489 











THE WEYLISTER 


For young women. A year of cultural | work 
college grade, followed by a year of 
secretarial training; or eit! 

pee : individual a 








sul yurban | e 
iter sports 


ile m > 
York. Five-acre 


W: ne. ~arby. 
Marian W. Skinner, 


Mrs. 
Miss Louise H. Scott 
Box D, Milford, Connecticut 











SEMPLE SCHL 





a h year. Graduate 
Languages, Art Mastic pdt eee ite art 
Mrs. .: Darrington Semple, Principal 
241-242 Central Park West, Box F, New York Cit 
MARY MOUNT 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Courses: Four Years College, Two Years Finishing 
Academic, Secretarial, Domestic Science etc. 
Branches: Fifth Ave., . City, and Paris. 
Write for catalogue F-1 to The Reverend Mother. 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson New York 





DRAMATIC ARTS 
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RUTH ST. DENIS and TED SHAWN 


Will personally supervise 

and teach the Denishawn 

Fall and Winter Term 

All Denishawn 

covered at Denishawn 

Carnegie Hall Studio. 

commodations in Dormitory 

resident students. Early 
imperative. 

(Write Dept. D for Catalog] 
Denishawn School of Dancing 


817 Carnegie Hall 
154 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 


re 


Courses will be 

House and 
Limited ac- 
for 
reservations 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 








| 
| 
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OF DRAMATIC ARTS | 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


For 44 Years the Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 
Prepares for 
Acting Teaching conatiey © | 
Develops Poise and Personality 
Fall Term begins October 26th 


Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Catalog describing all Courses from 


| Room 262-J CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


RAMA as 












Marthe Washington Seminary 
FOR GIRLS 
Happy, healthful school-days, 
on beautiful estate, with city 
and country advantages. Junior 
Collegiate and High School 
forms. Household Science, Sec- 
retarial Science, Music, Art, 
Expression. Address the Secretary, 
Box F, Oakcrest, 3640 16th Street, 
N. W. 1. W., Washington, D. C. 


BEAUTIFUL AMENTDALE | 
Seat of 


| National Park Seminary 


Anestate of 25! acressuburban to Washington, D.C. 
James E. Ament, A.M., Ph.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Juntor colleg ze, also ¢ olleg re preparatory courses 
in girls school of excoptionnt heauty. Special 
courses in music, art, expression, dramatics, 
home economics, secretarial work. 


Address Registrar, Box 197, Forest Glen, Md. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 











THE H u Fe SCHOOL 














Onur Junior Dent. for hovs 10-15 and sepa- 
rate Senior Dept. for older boys have facul- 
ties of ability and wide experience. This 
school gives thorough preparation for col- 


lege. Boys get in—stay in—and make good 
Let us tell you why. John G. Hun, Ph.D. 
104 Stockton St. Princeton, 





ROXBURY 


Complete attention to oy needs of the individual 
boy insures a thorough College Preparation. 
F. Sheriff, Headmaster. Cheshire, Conn. 























Offerstraining in 
EVERY TYPE OF DANCING 
for STAGE & SOCIAL AFFAIRS 
-..at surprisingly low cost 
Special classes for those who want to Reduce or Build 
Up. Call at studio or write for complete information 
about type of work in which you are interested. 


NED WAYBURN STUDIOS OF STAGE DANCING, Inc. 
roadway rance on Sth S ork City 
eseudiot aM 


hone Col Columbus 3500 
CHALIF scroot's-cancinc 


LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principai. 

“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit’’ 

Fall and Winter Courses. Catalogue on request 
163-165 WEST 57th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


= ph Circle 








JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON-ROBERT MILTON 
School of the Theatre >! Dance 
COURSES IN ACTING AND pape RAFT 

DANCING OF ALL TY (PE 
Autumn Term begins October 8, “1928 


Responsible Person Desired to Represent School in each City 


0 
f2e East 58th Street (Plaza 4524) New York 


; ARTHUR MURRAY 


America’s finest teachers of ballroom 
dancing. Beginners’ specialists. Free 
Dancing Analysis. Reduced rates now. 
7 East 43rd St. New York vid 


HEN writing to school directors. mention Vanity 
Fair as your source of acquaintance 








DRAMATIC ARTS 








THE SCHUSTER-MARTIN SCHOOL 
OF THE DRAMA 
(accredited) 


FULL 
GE— 


Helen Schuster-Martin, Director. 
and PARTIAL COURSE for STA 
PLATFORM and TEACHING. 


Send for circular 
The Little Playhouse, Kemper Lane, Cincinnati, 0. 





















are twenty, become 
general and in some 


They become artists 
efficient secretaries, 
decorators, architects. 


line . . 


from Vanity Fair. . . 


1929 GRAYBAR BUILDING 








THE ERA’S CHANGED 


Back in the days when young ladies sat stiffly on 
the hair cloth sofa and embroidered antimacassars 
. when fainting was an accomplishment .. . 


No girl would have dreamed of a career! 


But—times have changed! Women don’t faint at 
the slightest provocation. Most girls, before they 
interested in the world in 
work in particular! 


or writers. They learn to be 
teachers, 


Perhaps you have always had a secret longing 
to develop your ability along some particular 
. Perhaps you have spare time that might 
as well be used in studying. 
schools advertising in these pages, as a friend 
. Literature and detailed in- 
formation of the courses will be sent you... 
and if you wish us to help you just come in to 
see us or drop us a line. 


Tue Conve Nast EpucationaL BuREAU 


nurses, interior 


. Write to the 


New York City 














INTERIOR 


DECORATION 


FOUR MONTHS 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
Period and Modernistic styles, 
color harmony, draperies and all 
fundamentals. Personal instruc- 
tion by New York decorators 





RESIDENT DAY CLASSES 
start Oct. 3...Send for Catalog17R 





HOME STUDY COURSE 
starts at once...Send for Catalog 17¢ 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Ave. Est.1916 New York 

















VERY year The Condé Nast Educa- 

tional Bureau helps ever so many 
of its readers to select the school at 
which their sons and daughters will 
be happy, healthy and properly ed- 
ucated. It will be our pleasure to aid 
you. Just write 


THE CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU 


1929 Graybar Building, Lexington at 43rd 
New York City 








Pennsylvania Museum 
AND 


School of Industrial Art 


Dept. of Art 
Textile Department 
For Students Who Desire 
Professional Training in Art 
in Industry 


Particularly as related to all phases of design 
and applied design 
Circular of Information on Request 
ENROLLMENT LIMITED 


Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelphia 














SCHOOL ABROAD—Boys 


Chateau de Bures 


PAR VILLENNES, STINE ET OISE, FRANCE 
A Country Boarding School to Prepare Bov vs “cr Ameri 
Colleges. 30 acre: Own farm. New dormitories with outdoor 
ones porches. "For information addres: 

erican Executive Secretary, Castine, Maine __ 














CO-EDUCATIONAL 
THE EDGEWOOD SCHOOL 


A pencter ak day school for boys and girls from nursery to collere 
—up-to-the-minute in methods and equipment. Spacious private 
grounde—athiet tic fields—only one hour from New York. Write 
for illustrated catalogue. Euphrosyne F. Langley, Green- 
wich, Connecticut. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
GIRLS Boys LITTLE FOLKS 
Camp with Page 
ox 180, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mollie Woeds Hare, Principal 











Booklet 
Mrs. 





THE MARY E. POGUE SCHOOL & SANITARIUM 
yheaton, Til. 

For children and young people needing individual 

attention, special training and medical supervision. 

College-trained faculty. Special instruction in artic- 

ulation, hand-work. Gratifying results; many stt- 





dents become normal. Further information upon request. 
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FINE ARTS 








er term-Oct. 1 to May 25 


LEAGUE 
215 W.57th St., New York 


CLASSES—In Drawing, Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Lithography, Etching, and Wood 
Block Printing. 

send for Catalog V 
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CALIFORNIA 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
ited with the University of California 
FALL TERM NOW IN SESSION 
Special courses in fine and applied arts 
Write for catalome 
LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 


Affili 














‘FINE & APPLIED. ARTS 


METROPOLITAN 
ART SC HACCOL 


MICHEL JAcOns, Director, 58 W. 57 St., N. Y. 

Author of “The Art of Color” and “The Study 
of Color” 

LIFE — PORTRAIT — POSTER— COSTUME 

and FABRIC DESIGN—INTERIOR DECORA- 
TION—ILLUSTRATION. 


School enlarged double former 


MASTER INSTITUTE 
OF UNITED ARTS 
MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE 
ARCHITECTURE—OPERA CLASS 
BALLET — DRAMA — LECTURES 
Enrollment open — Send for Catalog “II"’ (Tel.Acad. 386 0) 
313 W. 105th Street New York, N. Y 





capacity 








HOME STUDY 


















herirDeomtg € 


LEARN AT HOME 


$5,000 to $10,000 per year 
Take a high-salaried position, or start 
profitable business yourself. Promi- 
nent New York decorators teach you 
iby mail. Inside methods for profes- 
rional or home practice. First prac- 
method. Lagos 2° yp gauge 


NEW BOOK FR’ 
postcard orletter fortetoday. .Explains 
new. 











PREPARE FOR AN 


ARI CARE 


=—thru the only art school operated 
as a department of a large art or- 
ganization, who have actually pro- 
duced over a quarter million draw- 
ings for leading advertisers. Where 
else can you get so wide an experi- 
ence? Home study instruction. 
Write for illustrated book telling of 
our successful students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. Dept. 18 Chicago, Ill. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
Correspondence Courses 

Course A—Professional Training Courses. 

Course B—Domestic Course—How to Plan Your Own 


Ys 
ors 
Hr 





se. 
Enrollment limited—Write for Prospectus 
Address P. O. Box 343, Boston (Back Bay Sta.), Mass. 





SOS VEST TTT 


A practical forty-lesson course in the 
writing and. marketing of the Shurt- 
Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer’s Monthiy. 
150 page catalog free. Please address 
The Home Correspondence School 


Dr. Esenvein Dept. 70 Springfield, Mass. 


SHOPPERS’ AND 
BUYERS GUIDE 


ee 


Annuities 
= STEADY DECLINE IN INCOME RETURN 





on many first class securities has induced many 
| investors to buy annuities. Annuities provide 
larger income than other conservative 
investments with equal safety and give ease of 
mind. Full information furnished by F. J. Hop- 
son, 401 Graybar Building, New York City, 
representing principal life insurance companies 
| 


Arts @ Crafts 


AMERICANINDIANJEWELRY :Authenticcollection 
of rare Indian pieces. Silver'& turquoise rings, brace- 
lets, necklaces & wampum. Reasonably priced. Hazel 
Andrews Cattell, 43 Washington Sq., N. Y. Spring 0216 


Auction Bridge 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 
College of Auction Bridge. 
tion, individuals or classes, 
players. Special course by 


54th St., N.Y 
Expert personal instruc- 

beginners or advanced 
mail, Tel. Circle 10041 


ELIZABETH B. BANFIELD, Lessons in Auction 


Bridge. Individual or class lessons. Special course 
hy mail $5.00. Elizabeth B. Banfield, 27 West 72nd 
Street, New York City. Tel. Endicott 2677 


WYNNE FERGUSON teaches Auction and Contract 
bridge. Private lessons. Special teachers course. 
Practical games every afternoon and evening. 55 
East 60th Street, N. Y. C. Tel. Regent 5890 


MURIEL PARKER STUDIOS, 8 E. 48th St., N.Y. 
Contract & auction taught scientifically. Simplified 
method for beginners. (Duplicate bridge every Wed- 
nesday evening. Practice games arranged) M. H. 4019 


Bags 


Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Mcdels Made to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petit-Point & 
Beaded bags. Recoverings a spec. Send for sa i 4 


Wm. Nibur, 2432 Bway—437 & 669 Mad. Ave. 
Beauty Culture 

MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER eradicates 

all superfluous hair (with follicle). No elec- 

tricity or poison. Established 1869. Address 


Mme. Julian, 34 West 51st Street, New York City 


MASCARILLO for beautifying Eyebrows & Eye- 
lashes (not a dye), 9 shades. Send 10c for samples 
of Exora Rouge, Cream, Powder & Mascarillo. 
Charles G. Meyer, 11 East 12th Street, New York 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, Facial Blemishes, Warts, 
successfully removed. Consultation without obliga- 
tion. Edith W. May, Electrolysis Specialist, Phy- 
sician’s ref. 575 West End Ave., N. Y¥. Sch. 2994 


Books 


“GOPAL THE JESTER’—A Hindu Romance in a 
lighter vein. Privately printed. Limited edition. Il- 
lustrated. De Luxe Binding $12.50. Hand epee 
Copy $25. Martin’s Book Shop, 64 W. 51st St., 3 


Children’s Books 


HARPER’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOKSHOP, 
460 Park Avenue, New York City. Books of all 
publishers for Boys and Girls of all ages. Write for 
Catalogue. Twenty-five cents. Telephone Regent 0902 


Christmas Cards 


PERSONAL ENGRAVED CHRISTMAS CARDS 
exclusive designs, magnificent assortment, delivered 
anywhere. Send for samples at once. Everett 
Waddey Company, 3 South 11th St., Richmond, Va. 


WANTED: Original designs for a high class en- 
graved personal greeting card line. Two, three or four 
colors on fancy stocks. We will provide stocks if 
necessary. C. C. Gill Engraving Co., Denver, Colo. 


Cleaning & Dyeing 


KNICKERBOCKER Cleaning and Dyeing Company, 
High class cleaners and dyers. Main office 402 East 
3ist Street, New York City. Branch offices in New 
York, New Rochelle, Greenwich and White Plains 





Fancy Dress & Costumes 
BROOKS, 143 W. 40 St. (opp. Met. Opera House) N.Y. 
who costume practically every Broadway show, have 


20,000 of the world’s most beautiful costumes avail- 
| able for hire. Costumes sent anywhere. Tel. 5580 Penn. 


Fire Arms @ Ammunition 
IMPORTED & AMERICAN Arms & Ammunition. 


Inspect largest stock in America of fine Guns, 
Trap, Side Arms, Target and Air _ Pistols 
or send 25 cents _in stamps for complete 128 
page catalogue. Highest grade gun _ repairing. 
Our repair department can supply parts for 
all arms listed in this catalogue. <A. F. 
Stoeger, Inc., 509—Sth Ave. (near 42nd St.), N. Y. 


Flesh Reducing 


DR. SAVAGE’'S EXERCISE INSTITUTE offers 
quick, wonderful results for those over or under weight 
with latest scientific equinment for reducing and de- 
velopment. Dr. Savage, 253 Madison Ave., N. Y. C 





{ (near 





Gifts & Novelties 


UNUSUAL GIFTS—Modernistic art objects of 
great variety. Write for new catalogue now being 
prepared. Rena Rosenthal, 520 Madison Avenue 
53rd Street) New York City, New York 


AFTER-DINNER GOLF—A fascinating game of 
skill. Holland’s Indoor Golf Game with bunkers, traps 
« 9 holes. Card table size. $3.50. Booklet. Whole- 
sale discounts. Wunderlich, 799 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
CHRISTMAS SPECIALTIES—Wild Beach Plum 
Jelly $3.00 dozen. Pure Bayberry 7 inch Candles 
50 cents a pair. Cold Cream made with Bay- 
berry. Bayberry Candle Place, North Truro, Mass 


Hair & Scalp Specialists 


FAMOUS QUARTZ RAY METHOD for restora- 





tion and promotion of hair for both men ad 
women Individual Shampoos. Mrs. Rinke, 
33 West 42nd St., New York. Tel. Penn. 1346 
ANNA S. BURKE—Hair & Scalp Specialist. Over 


20 yrs. on Sth Ave. Effective Swedish Treatment. 
Benefic ial for headaches and over-wrought nerves 
522 Sth Ave., at 44th St., N.Y. Tel. Vanderbilt 2536 





Hairdressing Establishments 


J. SCHAEFFER, over 10 years New York’s leading 
Permanent Wave Specialist. All Methods. Becoming 
individual effects. Mr. Schaeffer supervises all work. 
J. Schaeffer, Inc., 590-5th Ave., at 48th, N.Y. Bry. 7615 


Jewelry 


TRABERT and HOEFFER, INCORPORATED— 
Jewels. Brokers and Authorized Appraisers. Jewelry 
purchased from estates and private parties. Suite 506, 
Guaranty Trust Bldg., 522-5th Ave., N. Y¥. C. 


DIAMONDS, JEWELRY and SILVER BOUGHT. 
Estates appraised. References gladly given. Henry 


Meyer, 527-5th Avenue, South East Corner 44th 
Street, New York. Telephone Vanderbilt 0934 
CHINESE JADE JEWELRY. Manufacturers and 


importers of Hand-carved Chinese and Semi-precious 


Costume Jewelry of every description. Asiatic Art 
Jewelry Co., Inc., 22 West 48th St., N. Y. C. 
Materials 
HARRIS TWEED. Direct from makers. Very 
high-class sporting material. Dress and suit 
lengths by mail. Postage paid, Samples 


free. Newall, 470 Stornoway, Scotland 


Name Tapes 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
slp 3 sity linens, etc. Write for styles and 
prices. J ish, Inc.. 18th St., So. Norwalk. 


Conn., Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, California 


Oriental Rugs 


BASMAIJIAN & DEMIRJIAN, Inc. 
carry a large stock of antique rugs. Also buy, 
or exchange rugs. Expert service in cleaning, 
ing & storing. 47 W. 46 St., N. Bry. 


(Est. 1900), 
sell, 
wash- 


5101 


Perfumes 
BUY YOUR IMPORTED PERFUMES & Cos- 


metics on our club plan and save 15% on all 
well known_ makes, Also Marinello preparations. 
Elizabeth O'Rourke, 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


S digs g Commissions 


EDITH STOVEL of the Associated Purchasing 
Agents, Sis York, shops for or with you in lead- 
ing stores without. charge. Maga- 
zine, 366 Fifth Wisconsin 3288 


YOUR SHOPPING made easier. We know merchan- 
dise, styles and economical ways to buy. Send for 
The Shopper. Spanish clientele, — Mrs. Lewis 
Middleton, 366-5th Ave., Wisc. 1683 


“BEAUTIFUL THINGS | SEE”—Write for Free 
Pamphlet with list of bargains. Shops free for or 
with you saving time and money. Address 
Helen L. Richards, 453-5th Ave., New York 


Free Shoppers’ 
Avenue, N. Y 


Social Culture 
SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS overcome 


veloped. Social coaching. 
tee. Personally or by mail. 
Park Central, 56th St. 


Personality de- 

Conversation-wit-repar- 
Est. 16 yrs. Mile. Louise, 
& 7th Ave. Circle 8000 N.Y. 


Travel 


PARIS HOME. Cultured French family offers a home 
to young ladies or married couples. Modern conven- 
iences. Attractively located & easily accessible. 
Write, Miss Louise Boettger, Hackensack, N. J 


Wearing Apparel Bought 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670: highest cash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St.,N. Y. 


Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices. Del. Book 
Wedding Etiquette free. 3 S. 11 St., Richmond, Va. 


w 
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Give The West 
Indies Their Due 
Sail On A 


Cunard Cruise... 


Why not go to the West 
Indies as the trip deserves? 
Comfort and luxury meet 
you at the top of the gang- 
plank . Cunard decks 
are as wide and white as 
the café-lined streets in 


Havana. 


Cunard staterooms are as 
smart and well-equipped 
as any hotel room in a cos- 
mopolitan resort... and 
by way of making the 
Caribbean perfect, you will 
have Cunard Transatlantic 
service in its lazy, turquoise 


waters... 


Three16 Day Cruises-$200 up 


Visiting Port-au-Prince, Kingston, 
Colon, Havana, Nassau. 


s. S. FRANCONIA— From New York Dec. 1 
and Dec. 20, 1928. 


S.S. SCYTHIA— From NewYork Jan.7, 1929. 


Two 31 Day Cruises-$300 up 


Visiting Nassau, Havana, Port- 
au-Prince, Kingston, Cristobal, 
Curacao, La Guayra, Trinidad, 
Martinique, Barbados, San Juan, 
Bermuda. 


S. S. CALIFORNIA—From New York Jan. 


19 and Feb. 23, 1929. 


For further information apply to 
your local agent 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 
WEST INDIES CRUISES 
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Special Offer 


2 


years of 


VOGUE 


52 vi SSUES 


*S 








VANITY FAIR 


Set your mirror in a clear hard 
light, look at yourself critically 

. complexion, coiffure, figure, 
carriage, frock, accessories. Have 
you made the most of your good 
points? Been clever in hiding your 
bad ones? Would you, if you met 
vourself at a_ bridge luncheon, 
think, “That woman has chic!” 

. If not, subscribe to Vogue, 
study it, use it and sce if life 
docsn't take on a gayer colour 
shortly. 


Ordinarily, Vogue costs $6 a year... 2 years $12. Nowasa 


special offer, you can get /wo years for $8 ....52 issues... 


a saving of $4, or one third the usual price. 


This $4 is only your first, and smallest, saving. Every dollar 


you invest in Vogue’s early, authentic fashion 


will save you $100. 


Guided by Vogue, you waste no money 
on buying wrong things. The gown you 
buy and never wear is the really expen- 
sive gown. Gloves, shoes, hats that just 
miss chic are the ones that cost more 
that you can afford. 


You may easily save Vogue’s 
purchase price by avoiding a 
single over-popular or declin- 
ing style. 


You waste no money on buying un- 
necessary things. Guided by Vogue, 
you plan your whole season’s wardrobe 
in advance, complete with interchange- 
able accessories. It is really amazing 
how many things, unthinkingly bought 
by less well-informed women, you do 
not need at all. 


You may easily save Vogue’s 
purchase price in passing by a 
single unsmart or unneeded 
scarf or bag. 














20 
Vogues in the 


Autumn Shopping, Millinery and Furs 
Paris Openings 
Paris Fashions 
New York Winter Fashions 
Fashions for Older Women, 
New Accessories 
Vanity Number 
Christmas Gifts 
for the Holidays 
Southern Fashion 


Forecast of Spring 


Fashions 
and Winter Sports 
Fashions 

Spring Fabrics and Original Designs 
Mid-Season Fashions 

Spring Millinery and Bridal Features 
Spring Shopping 





Paris Openings 

Paris Fashions 

New York Fashions 

Smart Fashions at Moderate Cost 

Beauty and Lingerie 

Summer Fashions 
Travel 

Number 

Autumn Forecast 

New Ideas for Interior Decorating 

Early Autumn Fashions, Fashions 
for Children 

Autumn Fabrics and Original Designs 





Sports 


yea r 


September 15 
Septembei 29 
October 13 
October 27 


November 10 
November 24 
December 
December 22 

January 5 
January 19 
February 2 

February 16 
March 2 
March 16 
March 30 
April 13 
April 27 
May 11 
May 25 
June 8 
June 22 
July 6 
July 20 
August 3 


August 17 
August 31 


| 











intormation 


For chic is a matter of information, 
not of income. Wrong things are often 
costlier than right. What you leave 
off is even more important than what 
you put on. Guided by Vogue, you 
may look smart on a $100 expendi- 
ture, while uninformed women look 
frumpish in $10,000 worth of 
mink and pearls. 


Why take chances again this 
fall, when ... by simply sending 
in the order card. with &8%... 
you may have Vogue at hand... 
for two years, every other Thurs- 
day ... to insure full value from 
your dress allowance, and add 
immensely to your pleasure 
and your charm. 


Incidentally, you also have the benefit 
of Vogue’s personal services . . . n- 
formation on beauty, etiquette, enter- 
taining, schools . . . and the first peep 
at the just-cut Vogue Patterns. 








ED 


Vocur, Graysar Buitoinc, New York City 


[5 Enclosed find $8.00 for which send me TWO YEARS (52 issues) of Vogue be- 


ginning at once 


Cj Enclosed find $6 for ONE YEAR (26 issues) of Vogue. 


Name 


Street 


City shiliacenabiiaceanal State 


Fee 


ARITHMETIC 


Bought singly, 52 copies at 35¢ each cost $18.20... 
scribed to at regular annual rate of $6.00, they cost $12.00 
... through this Special Offer you get them for $8.00... 

\ or a second year for only $2.00 more than the regular one- 
year price. Sign the coupon now. 


sub- 
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Reproduction from a painting made on the estate of the Hon. Nicholas Longworth, Cincinna'i, Ohio, by Frank Swift Chase 


Among prominent persons and institutions 
served by the Davey Tree Surgeons are 
the following: 


VICE-PRES. CHARLES G. DAWES 
HALEY FISKE 

CITY OF DAYTON 

ROGER BABSON 

ACADEMY OF HOLY NAMES 
FRENCH LICK HOTEL 
MISSISSIPPI POWER & LIGHT CO. 
CONNECTICUT STATE CAPITOL 
ROCKEFELLER *—iilaiag 


ATWATER KEN 
M ANUFACTU RING CO. 





JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


eae 





Surprisingly low in cost 


73% of Davey clients paid less than $100 each 


In 1927 Davey Tree Surgeons served 17,417 
clients, from Boston to Kansas City and from 
Canada to the Gulf. The volume of business last 
year was $2,400,000. 
And yet for this expert, reliable tree service— 
9726 clients paid less than $50.00 each 
2944 paid from $50.00 to $100.00 each 
2372 paid from $100.00 to $200.00 each 
1687 paid from $200.00 to $500.00 each 
And only 688 paid over $500.00 each 
Davey Tree Surgeons are easily available. 
They live and work in your vicinity. There are 
nearly ¢ 
thoroughly trained, properly disciplined and 
supervised, and held to a high standard of service 
—scattered over the eastern half of this country 
and Canada. 
The business of The Davey Tree Expert 





Company has trebled since 1923, as follows: 


Volume ta 10882... 5 os cea $ 800,000 
Volume in 1924............ $1,200,000 
Volume in 1925............ $1,600,000 
Volume in 1926............ $2,000,000 
Volume tit 1907... 6 $2,400,000 


This steady and substantial growth does not 
prove everything, but it does indicate a high 
measure of value and satisfaction. How else 
could this personal service business be main- 
tained and made to grow? More than half the 
business each year comes from former clients. 

Every hour of every day 900 Davey Tree Sur- 
geons are working on probation. Every client 
reserves the right to stop the work at his dis- 
cretion. They must give satisfaction or they 
would have no employment. They will please 
you also. Wire or write nearest office. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO,., Inc., 919 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephones: New York, 501 Fifth Ave., Phone Murray Hill 16209; Boston, Statler Bldg.; Providence, R. 1., 36 Exchange Pl.; Hart- 


ford, Conn., 36 Pearl St.; Stamford, Conn., Gurley Bldg.: Pittsfield, Mass., 


Stevenson Bidg.; Albany, City Savings Bank Bldg.; Montreal, Royal Bank 


‘Bldg.; Roche ster, Builder's Exchange; Buffalo, 110 Franklin ates Toronto, 71 King St. West; Philadelphia, Land Title Bidg.; Baltimore, American 
Bldg.; Washington, Investment Bldg.; Charlotte, N. C., First National Bank Bidg.; Atlanta, Healey Bidg.; Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth . Ave.; Cleveland, 


3441 Lee Road; Toledo, Nicholas Bldg.; ; Columbus, 30 N. Washington St.; 


Cincinnati, Mercantile Library Bldg.; Louisville, Todd Blde.; Memphis, 


Exchange Bidg.; Indianapolis, Fletcher Savings & Trust Bidg.; Detroit, General Motors Bidg.; Grand Rapids, Michigan Trust Bldg.; Chicago, West- 
minster Bldg.; Minneapolis, Andrus Bldg.; St. Louis, Arcade Bldg.; Kansas City, Scarritt Bldg. 


Send for local representative to examine your trees without cost or obligation 





DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


ManrRTIN L. Davey, President and General Manager 








© The D. T. E. Co., Inc., 1928 
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Expressing a new note 
in motor car personality 


SIRS Eo ROE TT EEN ON A EE ree | 











r 
T (1E FLARE for individualism in motor car modes naturally draws critical 
attention to those De Luxe creations by Stearns-Knight which have 


sounded such a refreshingly new note in automotive artistry this year. 


There are many cars, of course, that may be appointed and finished to 
one’s personal preferences, but the De Luxe Stearns-Knight is the only 
American-made car providing unlimited facilities for individual expression 
on a chassis possessing the exclusive combination of the straight eight 
double sleeve-valve Knight engine superbly balanced by the silent worm 
drive axle. 

The De Luxe Stearns-Knight holds such a marked margin over contem- 
poraneous cars in magnificent power, surpassing quietness, effortless 
control and alluring comfort, that the standards this car creates are not 


to be comprehended until the car is actually seen and driven “in person.” 


STEARNS-KNIGHT SALES CORPORATION, CLEVELAND 


JOHN N. WILLYS, Chairman of the Board H. J. LEONARD, President 


Stearns-Kni 
ONtor Cars of Quality 
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~ sweater--the Rugby! 


A sweater that was made for active men--for men 
who lunge into a tee shot with their hearts set on 
seeing it cover close to three hundred yards before 
it stops rolling. Of course, many a time they’re dis- 
appointed in that hope--but they'll never be disap- 
pointed in the smartness and wearing qualities of 
a Rugby Sweater. From first to last a Rugby Sweater 
is designed for long wear and all-weather wear-- 


sturdy, smart, comfortable. 


- . . and the little tag that says 


it is styled of FLEISHER XXX YARN 


Knitwear is “only as good as the yarn of which it 
is made.” Its style and durability depends on the 
softness, suppleness and strength of the yarn. Rugby 
Sweaters are made of FLEISHER XXX YARNS--a yarn 
which has been held in the highest esteem for over 
half a century. And the Fleisher Guarantee Tag-- 
attached to Rugby Sweaters--gives you a pledge 
in black and white that assures you of the wearing 


quality of the garment. 


Ask for Rugby Sweaters at the better shops--real / 


“He-man” colors, styles and weaves. 





> RUGBY 4 
RUGGED WEAR 


RUCBY KNITTING MILLS 
BUFFALO NY 














RUGBY KNITTING MILLS, Inc., 77-83 Pearl Street, Buffalo, New York 


No. A1A--SHaker Knit 
Coat Sweater, with 
shawl collar is custom 
knit, hand finished and 
reinforced throughout. 


CricKET SWEATER, 
lightin weight but 
extremely durable. 
Finely tailored and 
properly sized. 


The Fleisher guarantee tag 
appears on Rugby Sweaters... 


The FLetsHeR XXX YARN in Rugby sweaters is guaran- 
teed to wear by Fleisher. The guarantee, appearing on 
reverse side of tag shown here, reads:-— 


This garment is knitted of FLEIsHER XXX GUARANTEED 
YARN, a worsted yarn made entirely of especially se- 
lected, pure virgin wool, the wearing quality of which is 
Guaranteed, 


If the yarn in this garment should fail to give you satis- 
factory wear, send it direct to us with this tag and the 
store sales-slip,and we will replace the garment or, at our 
option, refund the purchase price. S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, 
Inc., 25th and Reed Streets, Philadelphia. 
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The Samoyede Dog at his Best 


HE true Sibe erian Samoyede of 

sledge dog size, “the big white 
dog with the smile,” is one of 
the kindest and most intelligent 
of all dogs, suitable either as 
house pet or as work dog. He is 
not related to the Eskimo or the 
Alaskan breeds and has nothing 
in common with the little spitz. 
The Samoyede is hardy in all cli- 
mates, quiet, never savage. Pro- 
spective purchasers not familiar 
with the breed will do well to 
invite information from The Sa- 
moyede Club of America (member 
A. K. C.) which includes reliable 
breeders in all parts of the country. 





CHOW CHOWS of Quality 
BROOD BITCHES STUD DOGS 
SELECTED PUPPIES 


Reds and blacks cf finest English and American 
Strains. Every dog Guaranteed. 


GIRARD 
WESTBURY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Address the club publicity dept.. 
H. N. Pinkham, Ipswich, Mass. 

















GORDON SETTERS 


Samoyede Puppies of 



























a ae aga iy | ples heg ENGLISH SETTERS | 
we breed from solid] se-winning stock TRISH SETTERS) 
mature | | 
att .o Se INGLEHURST KENNELS 
“shaded - se Greenbrook Road, Dunellen, N. J. 
strains represe eave 1 | Mail Address 
LAIKA KENNELS C.T.InGLer,155 Montague St., Brooklyn, N.Y. | 
(reg.) Ipswich, mass : f | 
NSCRU ; 
I N R ‘¥ A B L E CHOW CHOWS| 
i THE GREATEST KENNEL OF ° ° ° Two lovable blue puppies fou 
SCHNAUZERS IN AMERICA Hr: natural habitat is one of those big closed cars that and six ionths 9 fh m out 
oY best breeding and show stock 
Miniatures and in ’ 







Vine selection of growing ma- 
trons of championship lineage. 


Middle Size fairly purr money; no English chauffeur can be 


The correct type 











and size. Very best more unapproachable than he. He sits up with his vast Waving Willows Kennels 
joel. Puseten from Chinese scorn of everything he sees—meditating. Behind He. Cron ce ai | 
nergy oper gee his famous “scow!” there is a soul aloof: if your chow : 
Nay os on | likes you, it’s equal to the respect of any dozen head 
Flumenwiese of Hitota, A. KC. 618205 waiters. If he deigns to grow playful, you feel as though If | | | 
Ceowes ets Ga V. Leduigidube Confucius had told you his latest joke. you p an 
Dornbusch of Hitota AKC. 351003, There’s no color in the world like the smoky red of a t b ild 
HILLTOP FARM KENNELS chow’s coat; no other coat has the same deep, gorgeous ODUIIC, o>, 


ANK SPIFKERMAN, Proprietor 


Pri 
SOK V 392 =GREENWICH, CONN. feel. The very fact that you can’t thump him casually as 








you would a dog of mere Western antecedents makes you Phen 6) CGanden tae 





SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


want to do it all the more . . . He preserves the ineffable 








: published a collection 
ety S17, charm of the unattainable. 
Fire Young Stock 
Ready for Delivery Now 
Prices Reasonalle 
LOGANBRAE KENNELS 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 
Eee 


of the loveliest house 





Possibly a chow is the final touch needed to secure your 
social position—the one thing more you owe yourself. that appeared in five 


If so—glance over the advertisements in these pages. All years of the magazine. 
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| 

| chows are haughty: but the chows from our kennels don’t | 
: : | even speak to the rank and file of their own race. 

een ere | | | House & Garden’s 

“Sealsham Terriers . .. But if you cringe before patronage and need 


vio : Second Book 
aL pat for sour | encouragencut—how about a wise little Cairn to Secon OOK 






climb into vour heart—or an Airedale to tell the 





MRS. EMMA G. HUNTER 
ja. Providenee Rd. ; . . : 
ff anda 10s% PRIMOS. Del. Co., Pa. you take him for a walk—or a Spanicl, all soft cars 


of Houses 


whole neighborhood how grand you arc, whenever 








and niclting eves, to adore you publicly and un- 





has 192 pages, 600 


ashamed? ...If chows are too advanced for soinic | : ee ; 
CO ae | illustrations . . . a | 
ree og 00 of us, Vanity Fair has kennels that know that, too. 


wealth of material 


cpr re ie When you write to them, be sure you mention us. We that is all practical, 
F ANO TRAIN peice. ee Be a ee ae x 
= deserve it—working here in a dogless office—and besides, | sf teautiful. $420. 
KEEP # HIM aa it won't do you any harm. If your mind simply refuses a 
os ga acre oe meee to make itself up about the breed that suits you best— 
twenty-five far 





write us first. we 


E ; 
"QW Dos REM aeres THE VANITY FAIR DOG DIRECTORY HOUSE & GARDEN 


dog owners. Illustrated. Mailed free 


0- W LABORATORIES Graybar Building Lexington at 43rd St. New York City GREENWICH CONNECTICUT 


Dept. VF, Bound Brook, New Jersey 
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ARIZONA 

Douglas 
Rancho Manzanita. Vxclusive gt ranch. In 
Chiricahua Mountains. Golf. Hunting. Horseback. 
Tennis, Swimming. Mrs, KE. E. Ainsworth, Owner. 


CALIFORNIA 
Tollywood 


Paps Adbede Plaza Hotel. Los Angeles’ newest hotel. 
Refined conifort the heart of America’s pla 
ground. U nexcelled service. Reasonable rates. Booklet. 








Pasadena 


Huntington Hote! and Bungalows. Open all the 
year. One of America’s finest resort hotels, over- 
looking the San Gabriel Valley. A Linnard Hotel. 


Vista del Arroyo Hotel and Bungalows. Located 
in the beautiful westerly residential section of 
Pasadena, Open all the year. 


Barbara 

El Encanto Hotel. California’s most 
hotel and bungalows. On the Riviera 
va und mountains. Excellent cuisine. Golf. Riding. 

El Mirasol Hotel and Bungalows. ‘‘Most unique 

tel in America’’, Offering quiet home atmosphere 
and privileges of golf and country clubs. 

Miramar Hotel and Bungalows. Situated on Pacific 
Ovean. Garden spot of California. Golt, Tennis, Rid- 
ing. Country Clubs. Exclusive residential section. 

Samarkand Hotel. The newest and most beautiful 
hotel, The latest thought in art nouveau of hotel and 
garden construction, A creation by masterful artists. 


COLORADO 
Brook Forest 
Brook Forest Inn. A 


Santa 


delightful 
overlooking 





Swiss Chalet in the Rockies, 


open all year, altitude 8000 ft. Riding horses. 
Edwin F. Welz, Mer. 
CONNECTICUT 
New Haven 
Church- Wall Tea House. Church St. at Wall. An 


entire house of tea rooms, dainty atmosphere, mar- 
velous food tes Mancr, Old Lyme, management. 


New London 


Light House Inn. Long Island Sound shore. Lux- 
urious estate. Golf, boat races, ocean fishing and 
bathing. Garage, Splendid roads. Historic region. 

Old Lyme 

Boxwood Manor. Among the birds and_ flowers. 
Entirely modern. Refreshing, summer tourist house 
with farm. Bathing lodge on ocean. 


DISTRICT COLUMBIA 


Washington 


OF 


Cariton Hotel. 16th at K Streets, N. W. The 
newest and most distinctive hotel in the Capital 
City. Rates moderate. 

Grace Dodge Hotel. A hotel distinctive for its 


charm and high standards of service. Located three 
blocks from the Capitol. Open to men and women. 

Hotel Powhatan. A _ refined hotel. Single rooms 
with bath $3.50 to $5.00; double $6.00 to $8.00. 
Free booklet and auto map on request. 


Wardman Park Hotel. 





Away from noise.and con- 


gestion, convenient to down-town. Single rooms with 
bath $5.00; double rooms, bath $8.00. 
The Willard, “The Hotel of the Presidents’’— 


convenient to everything worth while in the Nation’s 


Capital. Homelike atmosphere. Unexcelled cuisine. 
FLORIDA 
Daytona 


The Osceola-Gramatan and Cottages. The perfect 





Winter home for persons of culture and_ refinement, 
adjoining the Daytona golf links. Excellent cuisine. 
Miami Beach 
Hotel Pancoast. Direct ocean front. Social ren- 
lezvous of America’s Riviera. Ocean bathing, golf. 

A. Pancoast, Prop., L. B. Sprague, Mgr. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Atlantic Hotel. 314-328 S. Clark St. Centrally 
located. Near depots, theatres, shopping district. 
Famed Café. Write for Visitor's Guide No. 2. 
MAINE 
Bethel 
sa bethel Inn. Noted for its individuality and_per- 
ect appointments. The rates are reasonable. Nine- 
hole golf course on our own grounds. 


Moosehcad Lake 


Squaw Mountain tnn. ‘Vacation Paradise’. No 


aed fever. Golf, all sports, Refined, homelike. Excel- 
ent cuisine. $5. to $7. per day, American Plan. 
Portland. 


ieafavette Hotel. A delightful tourist hotel where 
friends meet friends enroute, and enjoy excellent 
service at fair rates. European Plan. 

















' minutes tonew Peace Bridge. 


OW many hotels have you staid in? Then how do 


you know whether yowve 


best? May be 


lurking 


right around the corner 
the last you tried and didn’t like—but unless 
run over and carried into it, you wouldwt know... . 


found the one youd like 
from 
were 


Next 


you 


time you plan a trip, refer to this compact hotel directory. 
The chances are good that you'll find a hotel to fit you 


like a French glow 


e or an American shoe, 














7 
MASSACHUSETTS NEW YORK (Cont.) 
Boston Glens Falls 
Hotel rel exmes Particularly accessible, located The Queensbury. A new modern, fireproof attrac- 
near the Stat Hot e and Boston Common, Room tive hotel, European plan. Halfway between New 
with running water $2.50 up. Room with bath $3.50 up. York and Montreal. An ideal place. 
Charlesgate Hotel. One of Boston’s best hotels. 
In residential section overlooking Charles River & York City 
Parkway. 5 minutes to shopping & theatre districts. 
5 x % Bretton Hall. B’way & 86th. Where visitors to 


Two famous Boston 
afforded only by 


The Brunswick. 
hospitality 


The Lenox and 
hotels offering the 
faultless service. 

Hotel Puritan. On beautiful Commonwealth Ave- 
Furnishings and comforts of a luxurious privat 


nue, 
home with hotel service of the highest type. 
Brookline (Boston) 
Hotel Beaconsfield. Homelike atmosphere. Con- 


venient to down-town Boston. Away from congestion 


& noise. Residential section. Rooms $3.50 up. Garage. 
Lenox 

Hotel Aspinwall. In the Berkshires. Beautiful 

setting. Appealing toa refined clientele. Golf, tennis, 


motion pictures, dancing, orchestra. June 15 to Oct, 15. 


Northampton 
Hotel Puritan. On beautiful Commonwealth Ave- 
nue, Furnishings and comforts of a luxurious private 


home with hotel service of the highest type. 
Springfield 
Hotei Worthy. Fireproof. 250 rooms. Near station 
and shopping district. Rooms with bath, $3.00 up. 


Dining room and cafeteria. James T. Brown, Prop. 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 


The Curtis Hotel. Easily accessible to Minnesota's 
beautiful lake region. 825 rooms, each with private 
bath. Write for Sasi folder. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City 
Ambassador Hotel. Broadway at 36th Street. Kansas 
City’s finest new hotel. Permanent or transient. Suites, 
apartments, rooms. Center of social activities. 
St. Louis 
‘‘Where the world meets St. Louis 
Famous Cuisine. 





The Jefferson. 2 
An hotel of International Repute. 


New addition now under construction. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Hanover 
The Hanover Inn. At Dartmouth College. 100 
rooms, 60 baths, elevator. New fireproof addition. 
I:xcels in all outdoor sports, 
Jackson 


Gray’s Inn. In the heart of the White Mountains. 
150 rooms. Golf, tennis, swimming pool, dancing, 
hiking. Excellent roads. Booklet. June 15 to Oct. 135. 


Whitefield 
Mountain View House. For three generations the 
summer home of families of culture and refinement. 
Every outdoor sport. Attractive modern appointments. 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 
The Breakers. Noted for its cuisine and comforts. 


One of the largest of the famous beachfront hotels, 
most fortunately situated near all attractions. 

Hotel Fredonia. A homelike European plan hotel. 
Not extravagant but comfortable in a most friendly 
way. Tennessee Avenue just off the boardwalk. 


NEW MEXICO 
Santa Fe 


Hacienda de Los Cerros. An all-year resort, two 
miles from Santa Fe. Horseback riding, fishing, 
pack and camping trips. Motoring and tennis. 


NEW YORK 
Buffalo 
Hotel Lenox. The favorite of Buffalo society. Mod- 


ern, friendly, quiet, convenient. Excellent food. Three 
Write C. A. Miner, Pres. 





New York will find a home-like and quiet atmosphere 
in place of the formal air of commercial hotels. 

Eighteen Gramercy Park South. New residence 
hotel exclusively for women. Overlooking Park. 
Helpful service to out-of-town guests. Moderate rates. 

_14 East 60th St. For the discerning resident or 
visitor. A perfect home, stressing location, furnish- 
ings, beauty and sefvice. Room and bath $4.00 up. 

The Grosvenor. Fifth Avenue. A conservative 
hostelry of English origin serving the most exacting 
demands of the traveler. 

_Hotel La Salle. Thirty East 60th Street. A di 
nitied quiet place of residence for permanent and 
transient guests. Centrally located. 

Hotel St. James. 109 West Forty-fifth 
just off Broadway. A hotel of quiet dignity, much 
favored by women traveling without — escort. 

The Madison. 15 East 58th St., Hotel and Res- 
taurant, Quiet charm . distinction . . excellent 
recommend this hotel to the discriminating. 


Street 


cuisine.. 
The Waldorf Astoria. Most famous hotel in the 
world. No other hotel with a more resplendent 


record for entertaining distinguished guests. 


Syracuse 
Hotel Syracuse. Magnificent and new. Rudiates a 
spirit of quiet dignity and repose. Every metropoli- 
tan convenience, 600 outside rooms, each with bath. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville 


Grove Park Inn. Absolutely fireproof. Open all the 


year, Perfect comfort. Numerous scenic attractions. 
Golf, tennis, riding, fishing, etc. Address Dept. C. 
Pinchurst 


Carolina Hotel. The Winter 
America. 5 D. J. Ross courses 


playground of smart 
Unexcelled outdoor 


sports, social entertainment. “Opens October 22. 
New Holly Inn. In gorgeous surroundings. All 
Pinehurst’s famous facilities for sport at its dis- 
posal. Opens ome 20. 

Berkshire Hotel. A delightful hotel for the family, 
with reasonable rates and excellent cuisine. All 


outdoor sports. Opens early in February. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati 


Hotel Gibson. On Fountain Square. 1,000 rooms with 
bath. Beautiful Florentine Room, Roof Garden, Ball 


Room. Unexcelled cuisine. Wire reservations collect. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Bethlehem 

Hotel Bethlehem. A new hotel, convenient and 
quiet in location. Luxuriously appointed, well fur- 
nished. Excellent cuisine, 


Philadelphia 

Nearest everything. Roof Garden. 

Caters to families. Children half price in all 

restaurants. Every room with bath $4 to $5 a person. 
The Bellevue-Stratford. Its popularity evidenced 

by the patronage of Native Philadelphians of all 


Adelphia Hotel. 


ages as well as visitors from all parts of the country. 
TEXAS 
San Antonio 
Gallagher Ranch. Picturesque, ideal climate. 
Comfortable quarters. Excellent food. Riding and 


all western recreations. Open all year. 


WYOMING 
Big Horn 


Tepee Lodge. Semi-private club and ranch in Big 
Horn Mountains, Northern Wyoming. Good saddle 
horses and trout fishing. References exchanged. 

















BERMUDA 

Hamilton 
Hotel Langton. Super) location; conservative 
homelike atmosphere. Convenient os sports and ae - 

reations. Fresh water throughout. k. Wells, Mx 

ITALY 

Genoa 
Bristol Palace. Leading Hotel of the city. Is 


Luxe accommodations to please the fastidious tray 








eler, Central location—-convenient to everything 
Hotel Savoy Majestic. Conveniently located. Oppo- 
site central Station and near to Port. Air of quiet 
and refinement pervades throughout. 
Naples 
Excelsior Hotel. De Luxe. On the bay in’ the 
exclusive Santa Lucia residential district. | mode! 
of comfort and sumptuous furnishing 
Rone 
Excelsior Hotel. De Luxe. The leading in Rome. 
Delightfully located in the Ludovisi quarter, close 
to Pincio and Villa Borghese 
Grand Hotel et de Rome. De Luxe. An aristo- 
cratic home in the exclusive centre of Rome. 
Modern and comfortable. 
MEXICO 
Mexico City 
Hotel Regis. Central location. Caters especially 
to Americans. Rooms with private bath $3 to $15 
Special weekly and monthly rates. 
Cruise 
MEDITERRANEAN _ g600 ap 


SS “Transylvania’’ sailing Jan. 30 
Clark’s 25thcruise, 66 days, including Madeira, 
Canary Islands, Casablanca, Rabat, Capital of 
Morocco, Spain, Algiers, Malta, Athens, Con- 
stantinople, 15 days Palestine and Egypt, 
taly. Includes hotels, guides. motors, etc. 

Norway-Mediterranean Cruise 
June 29, 1929; $600 up 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


GEARY at TAYLOR ST. 


A selected hotel for those 
who appreciate the best 
without extavagance 


540 rooms with bath 
Single, from $4 
Double, from $6 


@ 


EL MIRASOL 


Santa Barbara 


one of California’s most 
charming beauty spots 
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CRU? 


TP Ti 


DiTERRA 


Soe! a ee 
Thirty Blue-Golden Days to 
Barbaric Morocco, Southern Spain, Algeria, 
Tunisia, Historic Italy, the Riviera 


Ps: ay inured 








Take the South Atlantic route to sunshine on 
the “France”, leaving New York January 3rd, 
February 7th or March 14th! ~~ See the 
Canaries, Casablanca, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis, Palermo, Naples, Monaco and Marseilles. 
cw Stopover privileges permit concentrat- 
ing on Spain... Italy... France... North 
Africa ...or Egypt, within the original month 
... Or, passengers may stay ashore as long as 
they like and pick up the“France”on her 
following trip or return via Havre on“Ile de 
France” or “Paris”. An unusually elastic 
itinerary, the pleasantest route, a famous chef 
-.. consequently, an interesting crowd.~~ 
Fastest service to Plymouth, England, main- 
tained by the “Ile de France”, “Paris” and 
“France”... a few hours later, Le Havre, a cov- 
ered pier, a boat-train...three hours... Paris! 


Shore excursions and optional tours managed by En Route Service, 
Inc.; Thos. Cook & Son; American Express Co. 


e Srench Line e 


Information from any authorized French Line Agent 
or write direct to 19 State Street, New York City 
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icin yet intimate, with 
its sunken dance floor and attrac- 
tive decorations, The ROOSEVELT 
Grill has become the rendezvous of 
the bright younger set . . Roger 
Cretaux’s menus and George’s 
incomparable service have won 
for the Grill a country-wide fame 


t is not alone in the 
charm of its appotntments—the excel 
lence of tts cutsine—or the comfort of its 
surroundings, that The ROOSEVELT 
has achieved a great distinction... 
To these material attributes may be 
added those nuances of service—that 
quiet competence and cultivated spirit, 


which set this hotel so entirely apart. 
> > > 


Connected by private passage with Grand Central 
and the subways . . . Complete Travel and Steamship 
. “Teddy Bear Cave,’? a supervised play- 
Guest tickets 
- Special garage facilities. 


Bureau . . 
room for children of guests . 
to nearby .Golf Clubs . 


The ROOSEVELT ORCHESTRA iz the GRILL 


INHE ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. at 45th Street NEW YORK 


Epwarp Cunton Focc— Managing Director 
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LIKE A PRIVATE CRUISE 


Round the World 


Here is the only way to go Round the World as you please. You 
make your own itinerary, stopping where you like for as long as 
you like. Then you continue on 4 liner that provides accommo- 
dations identical with those in which you started. It is like a 
cruise on a private yacht. 


There are twenty-two ports. At each one the liner remains 
from a few hours to several days during which you may visit the 
nearby cities. Or if the interior of the country interests you, stay 
over and visit at your leisure. 


From Los Angeles, San Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai and Hong Kong, a liner sails every week. From 
Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port Said, Alexan- 
dria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles there are fortnightly sailings. 


Your ticket permits two years for the circuit of the world. And 
for as little as $1250 you may go Round the World in this leis- 


urely way with your transportation, meals and accommodations 
aboard ship included in the fare. 


You sail aboard magnificent President Liners, broad of beam, 
steady and comfortable. Spacious decks enclosed in glass. Out- 
side rooms with beds, not berths. Large public rooms, beautfully 
appointed. A world-famous cuisine. 

Every fortnight there is a sailing of an American Mail Liner 
from Seattle for the Orient and Round the World. 

Every week a Dollar Liner sails from Los Angeles and San 
Francisco for Honolulu, the Orient and Round the World. 
Fortnightly sailings from New York for Havana, Panama, Cali- 
fornia and the Orient. 

Fortnightly sailings from Naples, Genoa and Marseilles for 
New York. 

A similar service returning from the Orient to Seattle, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR RAILROAD TICKET AGENT OR 


AMERICAN MAIL 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y.; 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y.; 604 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y.; 210 sO. SIXTEENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
UNION TRUST BLDG. ARCADE, CLEVELAND, O.; 177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS.; 514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIP.; 110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, 
ILL.; 1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASH., D. C.; DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT; 152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON; 2] PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, 
ITALY; 11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE; 22 BILLITER &8T., EB. C. . LONDON; ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO; 4TH AT UNIV., SEATTLE, WASH. 


LINE 
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San Angelo Castle : 
and Dome of St. Peters, The Casino, Monte Cerlo, Monaco 


Sl cn is seyrs Me 
ome. Grand Caral, and Pyramids “gs 


Venice . Egypt 


fn All the World No Trip Like This! : 


Pit) Frank's oud isiuy \ mee 
“se  Wedilerranean 


62 glorious days... mysterious Egypt... sacred Palestine... ancient 
Greece... gorgeous Italy... romantic Spain.. . enchanting North Africa 
. .. primitive Dalmatian Coast. . . bewitching Turkey... and the most 
comprehensive itinerary of strange cities bordering this historic sea. 


The romance. , . the charming social life ... dances ... gay car- f 
nivals . .. smart country club atmosphere and comfort on a ship built or "Mocque d Sencie Sale 
for cruising... far famed cuisine... service par excellence...most ™ Contesting 

efficient staff to entertain and guide you. . . 53 years experience . . . all 
combine to make this a most attractive and thrilling adventure. 


{ &xclusively Chartered Palatial S.S.“SCYTHIA”’ } 































ba Cunard Line’s finest first-class cuisine and service 
Membership limited to 390 guests — half capacity 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK, JAN. 29 


Free stob-cver in Europe, including return via S. S. ‘“Berengavia’? ov any Cunavd steamer 
Rates from $950, including shore excursions. Full particulars on request. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 









°C st. 1875 x 
542 Fifth Ave. ** New York 
Philadelphia Chicago Boston San Francisco Los Angeles Alhambra, 
Pe md 1529 Loc ust St. 175 No. Michigan Ave. 33 Devonshire St. 29 Geary St. 756So. Broadway Court of theLions. 
Athens., ; r. + Granada. 





















































~ | BRIEF STAYS 





YOU WAKE UP IN THE | Rooms and suites are available at this 
CHEERFUL LAND OF SPORTS | smartest of New York addresses... 


Just a few hours away” lies Pinehurst N. C., the land of care-free pleasure. for brief or extended stays. As 
Overnight a magic wand has been waved. You wake in the morning ina 
new world that thrills with its promise of good times. There expert pro- small as one room and bath 


| 
. . . . . . . . | 
vision has been made for the discriminating sportsmen’s enjoyment of 
| 
| 
| 





outdoor sports and social entertainment at their best. Five 18-hole golf 


-..as large as one wishes. | 
courses under Pinehurst management, designed and personally supervised 


by the famous Donald J. Ross .. . 52 miles of private bridle paths and On lease or on the 
perfectly gaited horses . . . 4 sand-clay tennis courts... polo... archery | 2 
. facing . . . aviation. . . rifle and trapshooting and other sports. You'll | hotel basis. 


delight in days of luxurious ease at the Carolina Hotel where friendly 
sunlight streams into your rooms and fragrant long-leafed pines nod 
cheerfully outside your window. 


For reservations and new illustrated booklet address General Office, Pinehurst, N. C. SHERRY ~ NETHERIAN D 


*15% hours from ae Pg on through rie oem Leave 6:40 P. M. Arrive early next 
morning in Pinehurst, N. C. Carolina Hotel opens Oct. 22. Attractive furnished cot- oIRT TENTIE yf Pisa 
canes Sor cent peasonably FIFTH AVENUE AT 597TH STREET 


pinehurst es 


NORTH CAROLINA | 
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.. + Parsees, Sikhs... 


Mahaweli Ganga... 
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C Winks Ls peor" “. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


IVE yourself anovel holiday in this vivid 

international city. San Francisco is re- 
freshingly “different” — delightful for its mild, 
radiant winters, its smart shops, its original 
cafes. Average winter temperature is 51°. 
Nosnow, nosleet. Enjoy bracing, exhilarating 
days where the air is “nature’s own rouge.” 
Play in Yosemite, never more lovely than in 
winter; in the glamorous Monterey Bay 
region; in the verdant Redwood Empire. San 
Francisco is the gateway to the whole Pacific 
Coast, to Hawaii and the Orient. 

Moreover, it is the business, industrial and 
commercial headquarters of the West. Its 
port tonnage is America’s second greatest. 

Its all-year golf courses, tennis courts, parks, 
yacht harbors and playfields reflect the out- 

door spirit of a people whowork 

when they work, play when 4a HanpsomMeELy 
they play, and enjoy exception. LUSTRATED BOOK. 
ally high per-capita prosperity. charm, romance and — 
Send for your copy of hand- free by Californians Inc., a 
somely illustrated book. ee ee ae me 


nothing to sell. Send for 
your copy now. 


uvCaALIFORNIA 
‘Where life is better! 


CALIFORNIANS INC., 


*Neath a sapphire sky in Bombay ... see a red- 
domed palanquin concealing some dusky beauty 
... Parsees, Sikhs and obese Buniahs of Kutch 
... stroll in Fatehpur Sikri, great Akbar’s 
Versailles, where palaces stand untouched by 
Bc time ... know pilgrim-filled Benares . .. the Taj 
Mahal at Agra.. .Sikandra ... then to the 
=] south in Ceylon revel in Colombo. . . in the 
71 Dalada Maligawa at Kandy ...and in Peradeniya 

watch elephants bathing in the Mahaweli Ganga 
..- Join the cruise 


Around the World 


on the Cunard Super Cruising Steamer 











Franconia 


Sailing from New York January 15th, next 


Never was there a voyage like this ... the most 
| complete world panorama... including all 
the well-known places...as well as lands 
not visited by any other cruise... a super- 
ship with the cruising viewpoint built into her 
...two of the outstanding leaders in travel link- 
ing their 175 years of prestige, experience and 
efficiency for this cruise. 


Literature and full particulars on application 
to your local agent or 


CUNARD LINE 

















or 


THOS. COOK & SON 











Dept. 1710, 703 Market St., San Francisco 


Please send me the book “San Francisco:” 


Name 





Address — 
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Matches are swell 
for cigarettes 


but for LIGHT,I usea flash- 
light. Particularly around 
the house where there’s a 
chance of fire. I wouldn’t 
use a lighted match among 
clothes in a dark closet or 
around the dry things in an 
attic, for anything. Not even 
if it was a good way to find 
things, which, you know, it 
isn’t. I use my flashlight, an 
Eveready. Touch the switch 
and there’s a big, bright cir- 
cle of light that the darkest 
corner can’t escape. Better 
light and SAFER. 


There’s no place like home 
for the flashlight habit. Keep 
Eveready Flashlights handy, 
upstairs and down. And keep 
them full of light, bright 
and long-lasting, with Ever- 
eady Batteries. They’re 
packed with endurance, 
crammed with power, and 
they say it with LIGHT. 














John D. Owen 


Fred Sterry 
Manager 


President 
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Piiieienent 
insurance 
for your trip to 
foreign lands 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS—one of 
America’s great institutions— has built upa 
vast Organization of service to tourists who 
carry its Travelers Cheques. It maintains 
scores of uniformed representatives at impor- 
tant foreign ports, depots and frontier points. 
These travel experts serve the traveler in 
many ways. They help with passports, for- 
ward baggage, provide railroad and steamship 
tickets and supply helpful local information 
courteously and efficiently. 

All this personal service is automatically 
yours when you change your money into 
American Express Travelers Cheques, In 
addition, this sky-blue currency safeguards 
your money against theft or loss and assures 
you of spendable funds everywhere you travel, 
whether to the Orient, Mediterranean, West 
Indies or on a winter cruise. 


Issued in denominations of 
$10, $20, $50 and $100 
Cost 75¢ for each $100 


Sold by 22,000 Banks, American Express and 
American Railway Express offices. Money in- 
surance AND enjoyment insurance for your 


Sea maple 
— everywhere 
Swaable 
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EXPRESS 
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A pleasure cruise exceeding every expectation— 
Luxurious comfort, perfect service, enjoyable enter- 
tainment, on board the ‘‘ Rotterdam.’ Scenic splen- 
dor, strange and thrilling sights in interesting Old 
World lands. 

By the famous ‘““ROTTERDAM”’ 8th Cruise 
Leaving New York, February 7, 1929 
Under the Hottanp-America Line’s own management 

99 J 24,170 tons register 

“THE ROTTERDAM 37,190 tons displacement 
Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and comfort of her appointments, the sur- 
passing excellence of her cuisine and the high standards of service and management on board. 

71 DAYS OF DELIGHTFUL DIVERSION 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, Casablanca (the playground of Morocco and North 
Africa), Cadiz, Seville, (Granada) Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples (first call), Tunis, Athens, 
Constantinople, Haifa, Jerusalem, (the Holy Land), Alexandria, Cairo (and Egypt), 
Kotor and Dubrovnik (on the Dalmatian Coast), Venice, Naples (second call), Monaco, 
and the Riviera. Easter in Italy (April 1st).Carefully planned Shore Excursions included 
in Cruise Fare. Stop-overin Europe. Number of guests limited. Cost of Cruise $955 up. 
American Express Co. Agents in Charge of Shore Excursions. 
For choice selection of accommodations make reservations NOW 
Illustrated Folder F.on request to 











HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE | 35,5" 
. 21-24 State Street, New York aay 
ot WEST INDIES 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Ss ckntiasanid ancien 
- {Be Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, pipe cere ora 
N Atlanta, Ga., Seattle, New Orleans, Los nn 
Angeles, San Francisco, Mexico City, Mon- VOLENDAM Days 
treal, Winnipeg. Or any authorized Steamship Jan. 26 Feb. 16 Mar.9 
cg VEENDAM .32, 
Feb. 12 | 
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MAGIC! 


perdi always meant to 
see the world—not a 
little pleasant piece of it, 
but the whole astounding 
ball—country by country, 
port by magic port. 





You've pictured yourself 
sipping an apéritif in 
Algiers, with the Arabian 
Nights parading by. You've 
thought to spin along the 
Grande Corniche, and 
break the bank at Monte 
Carlo and see Vesuvius trail 
his plume across the burn- 
ing sky. You've wanted to 
visit the Holy Land at 
Christmas—would it bring 
the Wise Men nearer?— 
and dance the New Year in 
at Cairo under an Egyptian 
moon. You've planned to 
have the gorgeous pageant 
of all India unrolled before 
your eyes—elephants and 
snake-charmers, rajahs and 
ruined palaces, the Taj and 
grim Mt. Everest, too white 
for mortal feet. 





You've seen in dreams a 
dancer down in Java, stiff 
in her jewelled silks—a 
tiptilted temple in Siam— 
Peking, all packed with 
glittering temptation for 
your shopping fingers— 
and Fujiyama painted on 
the sky instead of onafan... 
Well... and why not? You 
want to go. You have the 
moncy. Ships are setting out— 
luxurious hotels contrived for 
your convenience to carry you 
serenely from one magic to the 
next. ... You won't be any 
vounger, any keener, if you 
push the Great Adventure 
back a year or two. . 
Study the cruise advertisements in 
your favourite magazine—read 
only by those you’d like as fellow- 
cruisers. Write for literature; us 
fascinating past all telling 
And when you write, tell your 
coming hosts Vanity Fair hel- 
ped you to make up your mind 
to go! 
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Puff... and 


Nowadays ... shipboard is more than a place to do the seaman’s 
toll and shine at deck-tennis. You’ve got to talk, to scintillate, 
steadily and romantically ... or else drop off the stern and 
swim back. So consider your cigarettes. Are they the nimble- 
tongued or the woolen-tongued variety? Consider Spud. Thou- 
sands of moderns have discovered their conversation thrives 


on Spud’s subtle balm. Their tobacco senses are finally experi- 


Pun Perfectly 


encing unhampered, lusty tobacco enjoyment . .. because Spud’s 


menthol-content actually and noticeably keeps the throat cool 
and moist. Try Spud’s first puff, a veritable draught of coolness, 
Then smoke through one or two or three. You'll find there 
is really no exceeding the Spud limit. Now obtainable at most 
better stands. 20 for 20 cents. Presentation Tin of 100 sent for $1. 


The Axton-Fisher Tobacco Company, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


MENTHOL-COOLED S Le U D CIGARETTES 
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The Seven-Passenger Limousine 


Beneath the distinguished beauty of the Lincoln, there 
is mechanism as fine as any ever wrought by the hand 
of man—there is quality of material the best that 
science has so far developed—there is craftsmanship in 
modern manufacturing not surpassed in any factory in 


the world. The Lincoln is built to the very highest ideals of 
quality-manufacture—its standards of precision areas strin- 
gent as any ever imposed in the quest for perfection. To 
meet these exceedingly exacting requisites of quality there 
are all the resources of a great manufacturing organization. 


The Lincoln Limousine is a perfect attribute to the beautiful home—its conservative splendor, its 
rich but unobtrusive interior, its roomy and luxurious comfort, its boise and dignity—these are things 
which win for the Lincoln so warm a spot in the hearts of so many owners of fine American homes 


CGC @ i 3a M O i O R° C O M P A N 
Division of Ford Motor Company 
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world famed Stole-in- One 
this winter / 


Gotr your way around Hawaii's 
lovely islands this winter—and when 
you play the Volcano course, step to 
the rgth tee at the very brink of Kilau- 
ea’s steaming crater and send a bright 
new ball streaking out into the world’s 
most famous ‘‘hole-in-one’”! 

You can play on eighteen scenic 
courses in Hawaii. But then, there’s 
the outrigger-canoeing and surf board- 
ing at Waikiki—the morning swim in 
gentle surf that’s cool in summer and 
warm in winter—the days of loafing on 
a coral beach. 


And there are little cruises, too, that 
coax you to sightsee- 
ing voyages among 
the islands of Maui, 
Oahu, Kauaiand Ha- 
wail, Game - fishing 
expeditions in a Jap- 
anese sampan. 










Motor trips to 
quaint Hawaiian 
villages, forests of 







LASSCO LINE from LOS ANGELES 
Sailings every Saturday over the delightful 
Southern route on Lassco luxury liners and 
popular cabin cruisers. De luxe accommoda- 
tions; also economy tours on all-expense tick- 
tts. Ask at any authorized travel agency or 
at Los Angeles Steamship Company offices: 
730 South Broadway, Los Angeles; 505 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City; 140 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago; 685 Market Street, 
San Francisco; 217 East Broadway, San 
Diego, California. 
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giant tree-ferns, stupendous canyons 
and idyllic beaches. Magical evenings 
when the moonlight dances on the palm 
leaves, and Hawaiian /u/a girls portray 
the legends of an ancient race. 

Stay long enough to see it all! Hawaii 
is only 2,000 miles (four to six days de- 
lightful voyage) from the Pacific Coast; 
and all inclusive tours range upward 
from $400 to $500 including all steam- 
er fares, hotels and sightseeing, for a 
month’s trip with two or three weeks 
ashore. De luxe accommodations are 
available, also, that are equal to those of 
Europe’s most renowned resorts. 


Your local railroad 
or travel agent knows 
exactly how to plan 
your trip via Los 
Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle or Van- 
couver. No pass- 
ports or formal- 
ities — Hawaii is 


Us A 










MATSON LINE from SAN FRANCISCO 
Sailings every Wednesday and every other 
Saturday over smooth seas on fast de luxe 
liners; also popular one-class steamers. Novel 
entertainment features—glorious fun. Attrac- 
tive all-expense Island tours. Regular sailings 
also from Seattle. See your travel agency or 
Matson Line: 215 Market St. , San Francisco; 
535 Fifth Ave., New York; 140 So. Dear- 
born, Chicago; 1805 Elm St., Dallas, Tex., 
510 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles; 814 Second 
Ave., Seattle; 8212 Fourth St., Portland, Ore. 





tees. 
HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU a 
SAN FRANCISCO: P. 0. BOX 3615—LOS ANGELES: BOX 375—-HONOLULU, HAWAII: BOX 2120 
Please send Hawaii booklet in colors to my address svritten in margin below. 
Name Address eee a 
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I¢ all travelers knew what 
seasoned travelers know, people 
would come right out to Osh- 


kosh and take Oshkosh Wardrobe 
Trunks away from us. 


An attractive descriptive booklet, “Your Home Away From Home,” 
will be sent you on request to 471 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and 8 East 34th Street, New York City 


OSHKOSH 


TREKS 
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illustrates the reason for the success of all the products 
of Whitman’s. 

It is not enough to make candies with the finest 
skill and of finest materials. 

They must be so handled, distributed and sold as 
to reach the homes of candy lovers everywhere fresh 
and in perfect condition. 

Whitman’s have combined quality and service. Over 
a long term of years they have patiently built up a 


Best known of the Whitman assortments, the Sampler 


VANITY FAIR 


mericas most famous box of candy 





system of distribution direct to every store that 
sells Whitman’s. 

This is your assurance of fresh candy when you buy 
Whitman’s. Every package is guaranteed. Candy 
lovers have learned that the Sampler bought in Miami 
or Los Angeles is as perfect as that bought in New 
York or in Chicago. 

Quality plus Service have made the Sampler 2 
standard by which candies are measured. 
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Three Endings 


The Theme of Grand Passion Completing a Well Rounded Philosophy of Love 


The standing lamp of wrought iron 

in the far corner of the room threw 
fatalistic shadows upon the face of the girl 
sitting on the sofa. She might have been 
that goddess who vintaged “for dead men 
deadly wine” to the bewilderment of mod- 
crn men. At least so she seemed to one 
modern man kneeling before her and press- 
ing his aching head against her knees. She 
looked down at him with something more 
than affection. She knew she loved him 
and she felt he loved her, but she also 
thought she knew that their love would 
bring her only destruction. They were 
both poor. If she surrendered she would 
be unable ever to escape him—to escape 
their love. And their love would annihi- 
late them. Her, at any rate. Him?—she 
did not think of him. She saw her future 
with him: impassioned enough, for a 
year, for two, for longer, perhaps—but 
then only waste, and the belated discov- 
ery that in passion’s stead was nothing 
but poverty and the miserable vestiges of 
lost hopes. And she was afraid of penury. 

So she raised him to his feet and 
searched deeply into his eyes. She saw in 
them she did not know what—but she 
thought it was love. She kissed him and 
said: 

“Go, my darling, and forget me.” 

She hoped she would forget him, for 
she hoped that there would come another man 
one day, strong, handsome—and also rich. 
He stood on the threshold for a second, 
then turned and shut the door behind him. 


[tee sant :Con Amore:—Midnight. 


RIMA VARIAZIONE. Presto; Con Pas- 

sione:—For a second, she stared at the 
locked door, then she threw herself upon 
the sofa and cried bitterly. She cried until, 
because of sheer fatigue and exhaustion, 
she fell asleep. When she awoke in the 
morning, her first thought was: the youth. 
She reached for the telephone, but in the 
same moment withdrew her hand, saying 
to herself: “I am through with him.” 

She said this thousands of times during 
the ensuing days, for she reached for the 
telephone as often and she needed some 
assurance, if only her own, that it was best 
as it was. In a week, she felt sufficiently 
fortified to consider her future in the light 
of cold reason and she applied for a place 
in the chorus of a musical comedy. Three 
days after the opening night, she eloped 
with the son of a New England banker, a 
Harvard sophomore, and she did not con- 
sent to the annulment of the marriage until 
his family had paid her a quarter of a 
million dollars. 

Surrounded by cameramen, she left for 
Europe the day after she had cashed the 


check. She settled in Cannes, in the mag- 
nificent villa of the ex-Prince of Hessau- 
Mergendorf. In six months, she _relin- 
quished her interests in His Highness but 
retained the villa, and for seven years 
thereafter her name was a household word 
on the lips of every French gigolo, every 
British chambermaid, and every reader of 
the tabloids in America. 

With the door shut tight behind him, 
he hesitated for a second in the hallway, 








~ 


AFTER THE DELUGE 


Though the man and the woman felt them- 
selves to be at a crisis of emotion in which 
they must make a final disposition of their 
lives, they had but three possible futures 


then went home and drank until he fell 
unconscious to the floor. For seven days 
and nights he contemplated, in turn, over 
and over again, suicide, violence, and per- 
suasion, and finally, on a sudden resolve, 
he signed on as an ordinary seaman on a 
barque bound for Tangier. There he en- 
listed in the French Foreign Legion and 
fought against rebellious mountain tribes 
for three years. He was honourably dis- 
charged after a campaign in which he lost 
three fingers of his left hand, and returned 
to New York sunburnt, strong and battle- 
scarred. The Daily Looking Glass paid 
$550 for an account of his adventures in 
the wilderness and an enterprising young 
publisher put it on the book-market. He 
soon found himself lionized by the prettiest 
of New York’s débutantes and within three 
months he was knocking at the door of a 
minister in Greenwich, Connecticut, with 
a Philadelphia heiress on his arm. In an- 
other three months his marriage was 2i- 
nulled, to be sure, but he was the happy 
possessor of a quarter of a million collars 
and there was not a soul south of Labrador 





ROSE SILVER 


and north of the Panama Canal who would 
not have known the exact date when he 
sailed for London as the guest of the 
elderly Duchess de Lormontaine. The sub- 
sequent three years he spent in various 
boudoirs and casinos. 

Precisely seven years, nine months and 
eleven days after the night when she had 
bade him farewell, they met in the Casino 
at Deauville. He was with a Belgian 
Princess and she with an Indian Ma- 

haraja, but sixty seconds later they 
were flying towards her hotel in her Isot- 
ta-Fraschini racer. Twenty feet from her 
bedroom, twenty feet as the crow flies, 
the car unexpectedly turned a perfect 
somersault, killing them both, neatly, 
instantly and simultaneously. 


ECONDA VARIAZIONE. Allegret- 
to: Con Leggerezza:—The next 
morning, he telephoned her: 
“Dearest, I have two tickets to the 
opening of the new play. Will you come?” 
“Delighted,” said she. 
After the premiére, they went to a 
nightclub in Harlem and then, at four- 
fifteen in the morning, home. For three 
weeks afterwards, they existed in a state 
of heavenly bliss. On the eve of the twenty- 
third day, he risked the statement that 
Gene Tunney was a greater sportsman 
than Jack Dempsey. She politely asked 
him not to make fun of her, and he replied 
that he had been serious. They had a 
quarrel. They never saw each other again. 

Two years later, she married a well- 
to-do lawyer, bore him three children, was 
elected president of the Women Voters’ 
Whist Club and eventually died of the rar- 
est disease known: “over-contentment.” 

He too settled down and, being an artist, 
soon gained a world-wide reputation as 
the sculptor who modeled one hundred 
and sixty-nine busts of President Coolidge. 


Terza Variazione. Allegro; Con Indif- 
ferenza:—When the door shut behind him, 
he lit a cigarette and on his way to the 
nearest speakeasy reflected: 

“I wonder does she take me for a poor 
sap or just a plain maunderin’ fool. If 
she figures this’ll put the Indian sign on 
me, she’s wrong. There’s plenty of dames 
in the world. If she doesn’t call me up 
tomorrow, I’m through for good!” 

She smothered a yawn and reflected: 
“My God, what a fool! Handsome, but 
too clever to know what he’s missing. He 
took everything I said as though I’d meant 
it. It’s just what I deserved for taking a 
man seriously who doesn’t subscribe to 
Vanity Farr.” 

—Georce Harasz 
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At the Ethel Barrymore Theatre— 
The Distinguished Actress Appears At Her Own Playhouse For a Season of Repertory 
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Citizens of Moscow 


Russians of All Types and One Class, Seen Under the Auspices of Tolstoy, Resignation and Gaiety 


you are likely to see in Europe, Asia or 

anywhere else—different in colour, 
tone, mood. Those rambling, disjointed streets 
and squares! Those numerous and agreeable 
surprises in the way of open spaces, trees, 
monuments, vistas. Such drab, moth-eaten and 
yet colourful palaces and once grand private 
homes, obviously the former residences of 
capitalists, traders, social parasites, social 
blood-suckers! Oh! And the churches—384— 
count em! But with such lovely green or gold 
or brown or red or white or purple pineappley 
domes. And a bell tower packed with a most 
amazing variety of bells—eight, ten or twelve. 
toa church,—bells that emit such a clatter of 
sweet, tinny, sombre, and even ominous, 
sounds as never anywhere else issued out of 
any belfry, I am sure. And then cars and 
busses and droschkys and trucks and queer 
little tatterdemalion wagons hauling almost 
nothing. And fat drivers. And thousands of 
men and women in padded furs and skirts, 
looking more like walking mattresses than 
anything else I can think of. And fur hats 
or caps—shakos or woolen drums or muffs, 
(only always on the head)—that should add 
glory and distinction to even a Shriner band 
or royal guard. 


M Sowa is a different city from any 


WAS sometimes so astounded by a quite 

uncalculated effect approaching along a 
thoroughfare that I was speechless. “Do my 
eyes deceive me?” “Does this man actually feel 
that he is all right?” “Can anyone truthfully 
say to me that he does not feel a... ah, — 
well, slightly in the public eye?” They can 
and would. Except for yourself, new to this 
amazing world, he or she attracts no atten- 
tion. In short, I do now aver that I could put 
atin saucepan on my head, a pair of Dutch 
wooden shoes on my feet, wrap a Navajo blan- 
ket or a bed quilt or mattress of any size, 
weight or colour around my body, strap it 
all on with a leather belt, and sally forth and 
attract not so much attention as I would should 
I appear in a silk hat and evening clothes. It 
is Russia. It is U.S.S.R. It is that amazing 
medley of one hundred and sixty-three nations 
or tribes that have now joined in one common 
bond and are on the march to a better day. 
Everything goes. Everything comes. And so 
unconscious. You stare. You smile. You may 
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even feel as you do when a grand parade is 
approaching along a lifeless Kansas or Ne- 
braska street. But you will never say that it 
is not a good show. Never! 

And in this connection, a few words as 
to a few restaurants. There are not many 
places in Moscow—or all Russia for that 
matter—outside the rooms of a person, here 
and there who chances to have the wit and tem- 
perament for food, ease and pleasure—where 
one can lounge and dine and jest and trade 
wisdom or nonsense, as you will, with a few 
people who are not bent on saving the world. 
Yet I found three. And each one different; the 
food not bad; the spectacle diverting. One 
of these (knowing no Russian I recall no 
names.) was a Tolstoyan affair—vegetarian— 
and near the new Moscow post office. And 
patronized in part at least, I fancy, by those 
who still see in the quondam Sage of Yas- 
naya Polyana a true prophet of perhaps 
the only way of life. According to his teach- 
ings, if I recall aright, one was to eschew 
luxury, or even comfort, eat sparsely of vege- 
tables, think deeply and charitably, and love 
each and every other from church-bug to 
Tsar. Well, so be it! There may be everything 
to it. Who am [? But this restaurant: 

In Russia today, you know, there is not 
enough furniture to go round—there never 
has been, I fancy—and what is present is 
usually not only poor in quality but some- 
times rude, or crude, and worse yet, decayed 
from a much better state. So that assuming 
a restaurant at all, it may as well be, and 
usually is, knocked together from whatso- 
ever scraps of furniture as at the time could be 
gotten together for the purpose—long, short, 
square, oblong, and round tables of different 
woods, colours and dimensions, and usually 
without linen. And chairs of equally varie- 
gated forms and textures. And similarly a 
rather startling diversity of cheap cutlery and 
dishes—tin, or paper, or glass, or porcelain. 
And paper napkins so small and thin that at 
first I thought they were small and colorless 
doilies. 

But now is the dinner hour, let us say. 
And, having found a place and saluted such 
friends as you see, you (almost cafeteria 
fashion) make a list of the things you desire 
from a dimly mimeographed menu and carry 
it to a cashier or order desk, where you 





leave it pending service by one of the several 
women in waiting. But meanwhile here is the 
company: And now is the time to study the 
effect of a philosophy not only upon the diet 
but the dress, the manners, and the physical 
features of a male or female disciple. The 
tall brows; the elongated and waxy Russian 
faces; the limp and faded and flossy character 
of some of the beards, the reflective and too 
often sunken, and not infrequently blazing or 
burning, eyes; the long, thin, and so often 
graceful, hands; the limited and too often worn 
or faded, and almost always, as it seemed to 
me, inadequate amount of clothing for so 
icy a world. Positively, on my one and only 
visit, I sat enrapt. For, true to the tempo of 
the Russian mind, here you found a group 
that was seeking to live its intellectual faith 
—to eat as it thought. 


ND into the room now comes one Russian 

—not unlike St. Francis of Assisi—and 
wearing what to me was a compilation of 
shreds and patches, a true Joseph’s coat of 
many colours, but folded gracefully, if in- 
adequately, around a long, thin body. And 
taking from his head with an easy, graceful 
gesture, a brown cap so old that it suggested 
a thousand moths. But the wearer looking 
about and smiling, now here, now there, and 
finally seating himself with two others of his 
ilk and indulging at once in animated and 
obviously cultivated conversation. The ges- 
tures and glances alone were ample testi- 
mony. And at last, after a period, having’ set 
before him in one small dish five or six thin, 
limp scallions, boiled; a boiled potato; and 
with it a cup of probably sweetened whey. 
And this, with a piece of brown bread, making 
his meal. And the same lasting for long over 
an hour, nearly two. 

And at another table, five young Russians 
of from twenty to thirty years of age. And 
obviously here because of that tendency in 
all humans to go where they can find agree- 
able companionship—in this instance defi- 
nitely idealistic. For like so many others in 
this place, they were physically thin and pine, 
though at the same time radiant of a certain 
phase of mental energy—whether sound or 
not I could not know. But corruscating and 
gesticulating. But in such poor and, as it 
seemed to me, inadequate clothes. The thin, 





plain blue or black trousers! The somewhat 
ancient and not very attractive ties and shoes! 
And usually a coat and trousers of different 
and quite frequently inharmonious colours. 
And an overcoat none too warm. 

But the eyes! And the energy! “Can you 
make out what they are talking about?” 
I asked my guide. “They are students, I think, 
from one of the universities. They are talking 
just now of some lecture on biology.” “And 
would say they were Tolstoyans, following 
his social theories?” “I doubt it. This is a 
good and rather cheap place to eat. They 
probably believe in vegetarianism, for the time 
being, anyhow. And they can meet all sorts of 
intellectuals here. Here comes one now.” 


ND as he said this I turned to the arched 

entry way that gave in from another room. 
And if St. John of the Wilderness had ap- 
peared, I could not have asked for more. Long, 
oily, light hair, protruding below a round, fez- 
shaped fur hat. And from the chin and cheeks 
of a long, egg-shaped face, pale, lymphatic 
yellow whiskers. And above these, pale watery 
blue eyes. A long, soiled, and patched, yel- 
lowish-brown cloak was buttoned close to his 
neck and drawn in at the waist by a piece of 
string, its material looking to be of linen or 
cotton and decidedly not warm. His feet and 
legs were encased in boots of felt ascending 
to the knees. Yet with an air of great serenity 
he nodded first to this one and then to that, 
as taking off the patched cloak and the fur 
cap he seated himself at one of the nonde- 
script tables. 

“And who is this, pray?” 

“Sarusoff, one of Tolstoy’s own disciples. 
He knew Tolstoy here in Moscow. That makes 
him a man of authority, one of the leaders 
in the new, or by now you would have to say the 
old, cult. You know these Tolstoyans still dream 
of turning his teachings into a kind of religion. 
Simple living, unostentatious dying; love one an- 
other here on earth; hold all things in common. 
You know, a kind of religious communism.” 

“But have they any form of organization 
or ritual?” 


“TPXHAT is just where the trouble lies. They 
iave not. If they had only some material 
procedure to hang it on, some form of doings 
in a temple or a field, the thing might go yet. 
As it is, communism has rather taken the wind 
out of his teachings. It is trying to do the same 
thing on a purely economic basis, without 
religion or the Christ-like precept. But still 
they meet here and there to read and study 
him. And next fall they are to celebrate the 
hundredth anniversary of his birth. Then you 
should come and see. I wouldn't be surprised 
if hundreds, even thousands, of such dreamers 
as these turned up here in Moscow. They are 
a mystical people, these Russians. A fantastic 
idealist like Tolstoy appeals to them. Dostoiev- 
sky in all of his books indicates as much.” 
I studied the old man, now making his 
meal of spinach, onions, and some _ black 
bread and beer. And thinking what? Still 


how to save the world in a new way? He was 
in his element here, surrounded by a large 
company which if not exactly like him was 
in his key—mental if not mystical—capable 
of making him feel at home just as his pres- 
ence there made them feel at home—a phase 
of the actual Russia of today. 


The second restaurant was a quaint, pleas- 
ing, and yet none too brisk, little place over 
by the Lubjanski Prospect—wherever that is 
—and kept, as I was told, by a highly refined 
Russian, who, in better days, had been the 
somewhat worthless heir to a considerable 
estate (taken away from him by the revolu- 
tion, of course )—and his since acquired wife. 
For he had been an unmarried, social butterfly 
then, knowing no trade or profession, and 
once the revolution broke, without sufficient 
means or convictions, maybe, to escape. The 
charm of this place was that he, because of 
his early training, knew what constituted 
good food—a rather rare thing in current 
Russia. Also, and not strange to relate, he had 
a taste for music—the violin, no less, which 
he would play when the mood was on him, 
and almost invariably accompanied by a young 
pianist who came to play with him for his 
meals. 


COMMONPLACE but clean little suite of 

rooms—occupied after the guests were 
gone by host and wife as their living quarters 
—comprised the restaurant. A small, sheet 
iron stove held the center of the main room. 
And upon window sills, tables and ancient 
piano, paper flowers—almost the only winter 
flowers of Russia. They grow few real ones 
—a luxury, you see. Yet here and there a stub- 
born and determined rubber plant. And on 
a chair near the stove a large, fat, yellow, 
ereen-eyed Russian cat. And near the cashier’s 
desk—this side the piano and between it and 
the kitchen door—-a table with some maga- 
zines and papers, at which mine host, when 
he was not taking orders or making change, 
could sit and read. 

But what was most pleasing, or perhaps I 
would better say engaging, of all, was mine 
host himself, long, lank, blond, debonair, a 
little casual, and I am sure a little, let us not 
say lazy, but easy-going. For what is life? And 
what can one do in Russia these days? Had 
not his early patrimony been swept away? 
And did he really believe in communism, 
anyhow? Most likely he did not. It might 
not last. Besides, what could the heir of an 
extinct bourgeois family expect of «such a 
government? So, oh, well, here were papers 
and books. And his wife could cook. (She 
appeared to be chained to the kitchen, his 
devoted slave, apparently.) As for himself 
he dangled here and there over the tables, 
an easy social and intriguing figure—full of 
grace and good will and a personal self- 
sufficiency which enveloped him like a cloak. 
{nd his manner in taking your order was that 
of one who was meeting you, not so much for 
the first time but after a long absence. 

But most of all I liked, I think, the way he 
exchanged sociabilities with those he knew. 
There was the table and the papers and a 
hook or two. And between whiles—between 
piano solos by the young student and his own 
solo or duet contributions, he talked to one 
and then another coming in or going out. 
Now what was this rumour of war between 
Lithuania and Poland? Surely, nothing serious. 
Yet. maybe. Yes? He hoped not. Russia cer- 
tainly needed peace for a while now, and if 
Poland began . . . (I am quoting the transla- 
tions of my guide.) And yes (since a young 
girl had come in and was pausing near him 
as he sat back at the table), he was reading 
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this book—White Love—it was not so bad, 4 
story of the Kolchak frontier. But not much 
better than a movie. No, he wouldn't advise 
her to read it. And to my companion on leay. 
ing he said he was glad to see him again, |, 
had been weeks since he had been around, or 
so it seemed. “A charming fellow,” added my 
guide as we went out. “He has just that some. 
thing that isn’t real exactly, but he makes you 
feel that way. And that’s why I like to come 
here and bring other people, too.” 


UT the most outstanding thing, and indeed 

the one thing which to my way of think. 
ing conditioned and distinguished the whole 
situation was something which had nothing 
to do with the food or the man’s manner, but 
was rather a touch of the spirit and the eco. 
nomic condition of the Russia of the hour, and 
really made the man’s own attitude toward his 
present physical and social state. More, what | 
now refer to neither my companion nor any one 
else in Russia would have commented on at 
the time—given it not so much as a passing 
thought, since it was nothing more than a 
reflection of Russia’s courageous determina- 
tion to make the best of what is in order to 
create the better or ideal state of tomorrow. 
But the truth is that in December mine host 
had on a second-hand spring suit of a very 
light texture and showing much wear, so much 
so that it had acquired two small patches, 
one at the knee and one at the left elbow. 
And these of cloth which did not match. And, 
more interesting still, when it was his turn 
to play—(and he was by no means an indif- 
ferent violinist)—he would rise and going 
close to his friend at the piano would take 
down his violin and lifting it with his left 
hand hold it to his chin in such a way that 
the elbow patch, which was of light blue cloth 
—the nearest to the grey he could find, per- 
haps—would come into view. And then, crook- 
ing his left knee slightly as he swayed here 
and there, lost in some dream of Grieg, or 
Brahms, or Chopin, he would bring into view 
the second patch, directly over the left knee 
and of greenish-brown cloth,—a most out- 
standing bit: but perhaps the best that could 
be achieved at the time. And then, the ap- 
plause bursting, for there were always many 
in his restaurant, he would bow, his patches 
somehow holding the eyes—or at least mine. 
And then a customer entering, or one passing 
out, he would begin again in his easy, social 
way to talk. 


UT those patches. And that spirit—the 

spirit of present day Russia, really—a most 
courageous and wise viewpoint,—by the aid 
of which he, and all present day Russia for that 
matter, wave aside and give the death blow to 
all slavish and brainless materialism,—its fash- 
ions and conventions which so dominate our 
western world. The flare with which they demon- 
strate the non-necessity of our fashions and lav- 
ish material needs—the grace and assurance 
with which they dismiss them. I swear it was 
like a dash of cold water in the face of a man 
who sleeps hoggishly and brainlessly. It was 
like a flag that is run up on a tall battlement, 
a signal and a call to a great and good fight, 
perhaps the death of something not worth 
while. It made for me the best and the most 
fascinating meal and scene that I had eaten 

(Continued on page 102) 
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VI 
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Strong Men and Refined Women 


Reflections on a Time When the Cry of ‘‘Beaver!’”” Had Not Begun to Ring Through the Land 


HE absurd books that the stray guest 

picks up in the faded parlours of remote 

country inns can often prod his imagina- 
tion as effectively as the people with whom, 
if he has been wise, he will have been gossip- 
ing at every opportunity. There are surely few 
pleasures to equal that grave contemplation 
of the shelf of well-thumbed volumes from 
which a choice must be made to occupy the 
mind for ten minutes before putting out the 
light and turning over into sleep. It would 
he otiose to enumerate the items of such a 
shelf. They would not draw the briefest 
slance in a second-hand bookshop, where they 
would lie huddled in a corner to be sold more 
cheaply than the quill-pens with which once 
upon a time they were written: for there is 
little to be found but sermons and_ rural 
statistics. odd volumes of forgotten novels— 
piety and practical affairs and gentility all 
faded like the chintz curtains in the inn- 
parlour. all scented with the same dry musti- 
ness and vet when perused in appropriate sur- 
roundings all holding a sharper flavour of au- 
thentic life than the gaudy novel one bought at 
the railway bookstall and found so intolerable 
without the accompaniment of a city’s noise. 


T was on such a shelf that I once found 

a novel by a great-great aunt of my own— 
a Miss Mary Jean Mackenzie. Geraldine it 
was called. Geraldine—or would it be Fidel- 
ity? I eannot remember. but the alternative 
title was certainly some virtue dear to the 
fancy of maiden ladies a hundred years ago. 
Geraldine must have been a favourite name 
among my literary female relations, for I had 
a maternal grandmother who wrote a tragedy 
called Geraldine frequently performed in 
America some time before the Civil War. I 
have often thought that those Geraldines and 
Josephines. those Henriettas and Alexandras 
and Georginas that succeeded the Prudences 
and Priscillas of the eighteenth century were 
a sign that (I hardly like to say in such a 
context that the worm was turning, and prefer 
a phrase from the current intellectual cant 
of the moment) women were beginning to 
express their repressions. 

{nd I have often thought that the whiskers 
men proceeded to grow were grown from an 
instinct of self-defence like the barbed-wire 
entanglements of wartime. I feel that when 
women like my great-great aunt began to call 
their heroines Geraldine and Georgina, my 
great-ereat uncles were beginning to import 
those fat bottles of macassar oil. which were to 
keep women’s minds busy for another genera- 
tion by compelling them to knit antimacassars 
to preserve the decencies of the drawing-room. 

Jane Austen was writing novels about the 
same time as that ereat-great aunt of mine, 
end in one of her masterpieces there is an 
incident which bears significantly on_ this 
theory of mine. Readers of Emma will remem- 
ber the shock that young Mr. Churchill ad- 
ministered to the country town when he rode 
the seventeen miles into London for the 
purpose of getting his hair cut properly. His 
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charm for Emma begins to wane from that 
moment. She can hardly bring herself to 
speak with patience of such a piece of fop- 
pishness. There is no doubt that in spite of 
the Napoleonic wars women were beginning 
to allow themselves a license of criticism in 
regard to the behaviour of the opposite sex 
which called for strong measures. If to the 





WHAT IS IT? 


Compton Mackenzie, the author of this 
article, illustrates his own remarks on the 
symbol of masculine superiority with this 
photograph of what was, make no mistake, 
a man! This species of mammal (or is it 
a deep-sea growth?) has, since this photo- 
graph, become almost extinct. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, who is the proprietor of this 
specimen, may be seen in the background 


revolutionary spirit everywhere obvious out 
of doors, was to be added a revolutionary spirit 
in the heart of the home. what was going 
to happen to Civilization with its sine qua non 
of masculine predominance? Something had 
to be done. And something was done. Macas- 
sar oil was imported in bulk. Man had de- 
cided to fence himself with whiskers and to 
surround his dwelling-place with vast and 
gloomy pinetums of evergreen trees. The 
young exquisites of the moment may laugh, 
the young exquisites who my barber assures 
me frequent his private saloons for the pur- 
pose of having their gold-dusted hair waved, 
but how will a snigger avail them against the 
power of those millions of women who are 
prepared to travel not seventeen but seventy 
miles to have their hair properly trimmed? 
We hear a great deal nowadays about the 
lack of discipline among the vounger genera- 
tion, and I attribute it to nothing so much 
as the clean-shaven face of paterfamilias. It 
is useful to observe that within my 
memory a clean-shaven man was taken as a 
matter of course to be either a priest, an 


even 


actor. or an American. 
And it is equally useful to observe that 
priests are absolved from any necessity to 


worry themselves about the effect of their 
appearance on children because they are not 
supposed to have any of their own, that the 
children of actors for obvious reasons can 
never take their fathers seriously, and that 
the children of those American pioneers of 
clean-shaving were notoriously the most spoilt 
in the world. I speak from personal knowledge, 
for I well remember how much indulged my 
\merican cousins always seemed to me as a 
hoy. I might add in support of this theory 
that it was America where woman first began 
to realize that her hand could rule the world 
without rocking a cradle at the 
It may be objected that men were generally 
clean-shaven in the eighteenth century when 
masculine ideas were in the ascendency. But 


same time. 


in the eighteenth century women had _ not 
taken to calling their heroines Geraldine and 
Georgina, and the superiority of men. still 
endured as little threatened as it was in the 
seventeenth century when they could afford 
to grow their hair long and curl it. It was not 
for nothing that in the sixteenth century men 
erew beards. The spectacle of a ruler like 
Elizabeth was enough to put men on their 
euard. Throughout the Elizabethan writers 
there is a steady insistency on the importance 
and dignity of beards, and to-day in countries 
where the masculine point of view predomi- 
nates there is an equally steady insistency 
on the importance and dignity of moustaches. 
To shave off a Turk’s moustache is to make 
a eunuch of him in all but fact. And when 
you wish to insult an elderly Turk you tweak 
not his nose but his beard. 


HE bewhiskered paterfamilias of Victor- 

ian days occupied a position of impreg- 
nable superiority. Baldness with that luxur- 
iant undererowth of hair beneath merely 
added a greater impressiveness. The bald 
crown rose majestic as a mountain from its 
wooded fyothills. A bald clean-shaven man 
has no more dignity than a hen’s egg: indeed 
vou find him being treated by women as 
fowls treat their eggs. And how well women 
realize the importance of seeing men without 
a hair more than themselves. They realized it 
centuries ago. Delilah’s behaviour to Samson 
reminds us of that. What is their attitude to- 
day? A profound hostility to men’s hair. It 
will be idle for some Freudian to argue that 
this is only another example of the Electra 
complex, idle for him to attempt to find the 
cause of this antipathy to hair in the sexual 
appeal of the young unshaven father of to-day to 
his newly-born and equally hairless female child. 
Women know perfectly well that a man with 
a beard enjovs a moral altitude which they 
cannot hope to reach by growing beards 
themselves. Women can do most things with 
their bodies to secure accord with the fashion 
of the moment and thus repay themselves. 
But they cannot grow beards and whiskers, 
or at any rate not in sufficient bulk to make 
their faces look anything but slightly un- 
tidy. The personable male reader can test the 

(Continued on page 130) 





Point Counter Point 
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Indian Episode, Showing the Attempt of Parallel Lines, of Reason and Instinct, to Meet in Space 


DITOR’S NOTE: The following is a chapter 

from Point Counter Point, Aldous Huxley’s Gar- 
gantuan new novel, which will be published in 
a fortnight by Doubleday, Doran in America. The 
novel is an enormously ambitious and equally suc- 
cessful re-evaluation of all that Mr. Huxley wishes 
to say; and this chapter is the Indian episode in the 
travels of Philip Quarles, the novelist, and his wife, 
Elinor, who are here sufficiently dissociated from 
the remainder of the intricately ramified cast of 
characters to make their isolated adventure intelligi- 
ble to the casual reader. The design of the novel is, 
as suggested by the title, contrapuntal. Point Coun- 
ter Point is no less the novel of ideas than Antic 
Eiay or Those Barren Leaves, but it marks a de- 
parture that is almost a volte-face ir. Mr. Huxley’s 
work in that it is also more the novel of passion; and 
its theme, if it may be said to have a dominant theme, 
is the futile struggle between passion and reason. 


OOKING out, Philip Quarles caught a 
glimpse of the sea shining between the 
palm stems. The moon was up and the 

tufted foliage was enormously hot and seemed 
to be growing hotter as the night advanced. 
Heat under the sun was not so bad; one ex- 
pected it. But this stifling darkness . . . Philip 
mopped his face as the car drove on through 
the suburbs of Bombay. 

The ground beneath the palm trees was lit- 
tered with a mintage of shining silver, splashed 
with puddles of mercury. They rolled through 
a continuous flickering of light and dark— 
the cinema film of twenty years ago—until, 
emerging from under the palm trees, they 
found themselves in the full glare of the enor- 
mous moon. 

Elinor Quarles lifted her face towards the 
bright disc. Moon, full moon... And instantly 
she changed her position in space and time. 
She dropped her eyes and turned towards her 
husband; she took his hand and leaned ten- 
derly against him. 

“Do you remember those evenings?” she 
asked. “In the garden, at Gattenden. Do you 
remember, Phil?” 

Elinor’s words came to Philip’s ears from a 
great distance and from a world in which, for 
the moment, he felt no interest. He roused him- 
self with reluctance. “Which evenings?” he 
asked, speaking across gulfs, and in the rather 
flat and colourless voice of one who answers 
an importunate telephone. 


T the sound of that telephone voice Elinor 

quickly drew away from him. To press 
yourself against someone who turns out simply 
not to be there is not only disappointing; it 
is also rather humiliating. Which evenings, 
indeed! 

“Why don’t you love me any more?” she 
asked despairingly. As if she could have been 
talking about any other evenings than those of 
that wonderful summer they had spent, just 
after their marriage, at her mother’s house. 
“You don’t even take any interest in me now— 
less than you would in a piece of furniture, 
much less than in a book.” 

“But, Elinor, what are you talking about?” 
Philip put more astonishment into his voice 
than he really felt. After the first moment, 
when he had had time to come to the surface, 
so to speak, from the depths of his reverie, 
he had understood what she meant, he had con- 
nected this Indian moon with that which had 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


shone, eight years ago, on the Hertfordshire 
garden. He might have said so, of course. It 
would have made things easier. But he was 
annoyed at having been interrupted, he didn’t 
like to be reproached, and the temptation to 
score a debater’s point against his wife was 
strong. “I ask a simple question,” he went on, 
“merely wanting to know what you mean. And 
you retort by complaining that I don’t love 
you. I fail to see the logical connection.” 

“But you know quite well what I was talking 
about,” said Elinor. “And besides, it is true— 
you don’t love me any more.” 

“I do, as it happens,” said Philip and, still 
skirmishing (albeit, vainly as he knew) in the 
realm of dialectic, went on like a little Socrates 
with his cross-examination. “But what I really 
want to know is how we ever got to this point 
from the place where we started. We began 
with evenings and now...” 

But Elinor was more interested in love than 
in logic. “Oh, I know you don’t want to say 
you don’t love me,” she interrupted. “Not in 
so many words. You don’t want to hurt my 
feelings. But it would really hurt them less 
if you did so straight out, instead of just avoid- 
ing the whole question, as you do now. Because 
this avoiding is really just as much of an 
admission as a bald statement. And it hurts 
more because it lasts longer, because there’s 
suspense and uncertainty and repetition of 
pain. So long as the words haven’t been defi- 
nitely spoken, there’s always just a chance that 
they mayn’t have been tacitly implied. Always 
a chance, even when one knows that they have 
been implied. There’s still room for hope. And 
where there’s hope there’s disappointment. 
It isn’t really kinder to evade the question, 
Phil; it’s crueller.” 


“WUT I don’t evade the question,” he re- 
torted. “Why should I, seeing that I 
do love you?” 

“Yes, but how? How do you love me? Not 
in the way you used to, at the beginning Or 
perhaps you’ve forgotten. You didn’t even re- 
member the time when we were first married.” 

“But, my dear child,” Philip protested, “do 
be accurate. You just said ‘those evenings’ 
and expected me to guess which.” 

“Of course I expected,” said Elinor. “You 
ought to have known. You would have known, 
if you took any interest. That’s what I complain 
of. You care so little now that the time when 
you did care means nothing to you. Do you 
think J can forget those evenings?” 

She remembered the garden with its in- 
visible and perfumed flowers, the huge black 
Wellingtonia on the lawn, the rising moon, and 
the two stone griffins at either end of the low 
terrace wall, where they had sat together. She 
remembered what he had said and his kisses, 
the touch of his hands. She remembered every- 
thing—remembered with the minute precision 





of one who loves to explore and reconstruct 
the past, of one who is forever turning over 
and affectionately verifying each precious de- 
tail of recollected happiness. 

“It’s all simply faded out of your mind,” 


she added, mournfully reproachful. For her, 
those evenings were still more real, more 
actual than much of her contemporary living, 

“But of course I remember,” said Philip 
impatiently. “Only one can’t readjust one’s 
mind instantaneously. At the moment, when 
you spoke, I happened to be thinking of some. 
thing else; that was all.” 

Elinor sighed. “1 wish I had something else 
to think about,” she said. “That’s the trouble: 
I haven’t. Why should I love you so much? 
Why? It isn’t fair. You’re protected by an in- 
tellect and a talent. You have your work to re. 
tire into, your ideas to shield you. But I have 
nothing—no defence against my feelings, no al- 
ternative to you. And it’s I who need the defence 
and the alternative. For I’m the one who really 
cares. You’ve got nothing to be protected from, 
You don’t care. No, it isn’t fair, it isn’t fair.” 


ND after all, she was thinking, it had al- 
+ ways been like this. He hadn’t ever really 
loved her, even at the beginning. Not pro- 
foundly and entirely, not with abandonment. 
For even at the beginning he had evaded her 
demands, he had refused to give himself com- 
pletely to her. On her side she had offered 
everything, everything. And he had taken, 
but without return. His soul, the intimacies 
of his being, he had always withheld. Always, 
even from the first, even when he had loved 
her most. She had been happy then—but only 
because she had not known better than to be 
happy, because she had not realized, in her in- 
experience, that love could be different and 
better. She took a perverse pleasure in the 
retrospective disparagement of her felicity, in 
laying waste to her memories. The moon, the 
dark and perfumed garden, the huge black 
tree and its velvet shadow on the lawn. . . She 
denied them, she rejected the happiness which 
they symbolized in her memory. 

Philip Quarles, meanwhile, said nothing. 
There was nothing, really, to say. He put his 
arm round: her and drew her towards him; 
he kissed her forehead and her fluttering eye- 
lids: they were wet with tears. 

The sordid suburbs of Bombay slid past 
them—factories and little huts and huge tene- 
ments, ghastly and bone-white under the moon. 
Brown, thin-legged pedestrians appeared for 
a moment in the glare of the headlights, like 
truths apprehended intuitively and with im- 
mediate certainty, only to disappear again 
almost instantly into the void of outer dark- 
ness. Here and there, by the roadside, the 
light of a fire mysteriously hinted at dark 
limbs and faces. The inhabitants of a world 
of thought starrily remote from theirs peered 
at them, as the car flashed past, from creaking 
bullock carts. 

“My darling,” he kept repeating, “my dar- 
ling...” 

Elinor permitted herself to be comforted. 
“You love me a little?” 

“So much.” 

She actually laughed, rather sobbingly, it is 
true; but still, it was a laugh. “You do your 

(Continued on page x06) 
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STEICHEN 


The New Marguerite—Helen Chandler 


America’s Youngest Tragedienne Will Appear in the Theatre Guild’s Revival of Goethe’s “Faust” 





Roads to Redemption 
A Few Well-known Reformers 


And Their Contrasting Methods 


Exhibits by COVARRUBIAS 





THE CLUB BABBITT 


Every other 
this Land of 
his own pet 


individual in 
the Free has 
brand of Re- 


form. Otis Snell, an ardent 
apostle of Babbittry, believes 


in making a 


11 outsiders 


jump through the hoop. This 


he calls 100% 


THE RELIGIONIST 


Reformation, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Blatchley, 
depends entirely on a 
complete acceptance 
of Biblical authority. 
Even as the whale 
swallowed Jonah, her 
audiences are com- 
manded to swallow 
the whale. Otherwise 
she sees the universe 
exploding within the 
next year or two. A 
feature of her ser- 
vices is the collection 


Americanism 





THE SWAMI 


In contrast to any form of 
business materialism, this soul- 
ful Swami, Benjab Singh, 
holds that all business is bo- 
loney. except, of course, the 
lecture business. His confer- 
ences call together many ladies 
who, after listening raptly, 
lunch themselves purple. Every 
so often the Swami arranges to 
get himself arrested for some- 
thing mysterious and exotic 


THE COMMUNIST 


An opposite view to Mrs. 
Blatchley’s is held by Leon 
Zakovski, who considers re- 
ligion humanity’s deadly en- 
emy. His simple program in- 
volves the destruction of such 
going concerns as_ State, 
Church, and Private Owner- 
ship, together with a number 
of prominent people. Leon 
doesn’t know it yet, but he is 
to be deported on Tuesday 





VANITY FAIR 





THE ATHLETICIST 


Prof. James (Spike) Mullins, after 
taking the count in five successive 
battles, now plays the sticks with 
a red-blooded, open-air lecture, 
The Road to Wellville. The Pro- 
fessor sees the world remade by 
his own exercises and a weekly 
bottle of Mullin’s Muscle-Tonic 
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Long Distance 


Wasting Words, or an Attempt at a Telephone Conversation 


LL ready with Detroit,” said the tele- 
phone operator. 

“Hello,” said the girl in New York. 
“Hello?” said the young man in Detroit. 
“Oh, Jack!” she said. “Oh, darling, 


wonderful to hear you. You don’t know how 





it’s so 


much | 

“Hello?” he said. 

“Ah, can’t you hear me?” she said. “Why, 
[can hear you just as if you were right beside 
me. Is this any better, dear? Can you hear me 
now?” 

“Who did you want to speak to?” he said. 

“You, Jack!” she said. “You, you. This is 
Jean, darling. Oh, please try to hear me. This 
is Jean.” 

“Who?” he said. 

“Jean,” she said. “Ah, don’t you know my 
voice? It’s Jean, dear. Jean.” 

“Oh, hello, there,” he said. “Well. Well, for 
heaven’s sake. How are you?” 

“T’'m all right,” she said. “Oh, I’m not, either, 
darling. [—oh, it’s just terrible. I can’t stand 
itany more. Aren’t you coming back? Please, 
when are you coming back? You don’t know 
how awful it is, without you. It’s been such 
along time, dear—you said it would be just 
four or five days, and it’s nearly three weeks. 
It’s like years and years. Oh, it’s been so aw- 
ful, sweetheart—it’s just—” 

“Hey, I’m terribly sorry,” he said, “but I 
can’t hear one damn thing you're saying. 
Can’t you talk louder, or something?” 

“Til try, Pl try,” she said. “Is this better? 
Now can you hear?” 


“¥7 EAH, now I can, a little,” he said. “Don’t 
talk so fast, will you? What did you say, 
before?” 

“T said it’s just awful without you,” she 
said. “It’s such a long time, dear. And I 
haven’t had a word from you. I—oh, I’ve just 
been nearly crazy, Jack. Never even a post- 
card, dearest, or a—”’ 

“Honestly, I haven't had a second,” he said. 
“I've been working like a fool. God, Pve been 
rushed.” 

“Ah, have you?” she said. “I’m sorry, dear. 
I've been silly. But it was just—oh, it was just 
hell, never hearing a word. I thought maybe 
you'd telephone to say good-night, sometimes, 
—you know, the way you used to, when you 
were away.” 

“Why, I was going to, a lot of times,” he 
said, “but I thought you’d probably be out, or 
something.” 

“I haven’t been out,” she said. “I’ve been 
staying here, all by myself. It’s—it’s sort of 
better, that way. I don’t want to see people. 
Everybody says, ‘When’s Jack coming back?’ 
end ‘What do you hear from Jack?’ and I’m 
afraid I’}] cry in front of them. Darling, it 
hurts so terribly when they ask me about you, 
and T have to say I don’t—” 

“This is the damndest, lousiest connection 
I ever saw in my life,” he said. “What hurts? 
What’s the matter?” 

“I said, it hurts so terribly when people 


By DOROTHY PARKER 


ask me about you,” she said, “and I have to 
say—Oh, never mind. Never mind. How are 
you, dear? Tell me how you are.” 

“Oh, pretty good,” he said. “Tired as the 
devil. You all right?” 

“Jack, I—that’s what I wanted to tell 
you,” she said. “I’m terribly worried. I’m 
nearly out of my mind. Oh, what will I do, 
dear, what are we going to do? Oh, Jack, 
Jack, darling!” 

“Hey, how can I hear you when you 
mumble like that?” he said. “Can’t you talk 
louder? Talk right into the what-you-call-it.” 

“IT can’t scream it over the telephone!” she 
said. “Haven’t you any sense? Don’t you know 





PRECIOUS MOMENT 
By Marte pe L. WeLcu 


POET, on a sunny afternoon, 
Sipping iced tea enlightened with 

a little 

Jamaica rum, will have some charming 
thought 

Precisely slim and delicate and brittle 

Enough to be presented by the so 

Tenderly pointed phrases he prefers 

For showing how minute perfection is. 

Stirring his tea with the long spoon he 
stirs 

Small clouds of sugar upward in the 
glass; 

A little cloud of verses in his brain 

Is stirred as sweetly by a_ slender 
thought. 

Sugar and sugar settle down again 

And glass and poet, without thought or 
spoon, 

Hold with an undisturbed transparency 


The amber tea, the amber afternoon. 











what I’m telling you? Don’t you know? Don’t 
you know?” 

“I give up,” he said. “First you mumble, 
and then you yell. Look, this doesn’t make 
sense. I can’t hear anything, with this rotten 
connection. Why don’t you write me a letter, 
in the morning? Do that, why don’t you? 
And I'll write you one. See?” 

“Jack, listen, listen!” she said. “You listen 
to me! I’ve got to talk to you. I tell you I’m 
nearly crazy. Please, dearest, hear what I’m 
saying. Jack, I—” 

“Just a minute,” he said. “Someone’s knock- 
ing at the door. Come in. Well, for cryin’ out 
loud! Come on in, bums. Hang your coats up 
on the floor, and sit down. The Scotch is in 
the closet,and there’s ice in that pitcher. Make 
yourselves at home—act like you were in a 
regular bar. Be with you right away. Hey, 
listen, there’s a lot of crazy Indians just come 
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Between New York and Detroit 


in here, and I can’t hear myself think. You go 
ahead and write me a letter to-morrow. Will 
you?” 

“Write you a letter!” she said. “My God, 
don’t you think I'd have written you be- 
fore, if 'd known where to reach you? I didn’t 
even know that, till they told me at your 
office to-day. I got so—” 

“Oh, yeah, did they?” he said. “I thought 
I—Ah, pipe down, will you? Give a guy a 
chance. This is an expensive talk going 
on here. Say, look, this must be costing 
you a million dollars. You oughtn’t to do 
this.” 

“What do you think [ care about that?” 
she said. “I'll die if I don’t talk to you. I tell 
you [ll die, Jack. Sweetheart, what is it? 
Don’t you want to talk to me? Tell me what 
makes you this way. Is it—don’t you really 
like me any more? Is that it? Don't you, 
Jack?” 

“Hell, I can’t hear,” he said. “Don’t what?” 

“Please,” 
Jack, listen. When are you coming back, dar- 
ling? I need you so. I need you so terribly. 
When are you coming back?” 

“Why, that’s the thing,” he said. “That’s 
what I was going to write you about to- 


she said. “Please, please. Please, 


morrow. Come on, now, how about shutting 
up just for a minute? A joke’s a joke. Hello. 
Hear me all right? Why, you see, the way 
things came out to-day, it looks a little bit 
like I'd have to go on to Chicago for a while. 
Looks like a pretty big thing, and it won't 
mean a very long time. I don’t believe. 
Looks as if I'd be going out there next week, 
I guess.” 


“« PACK, no!” she said. “Oh, don’t do that! 

You can’t do that. You can’t leave me alone 
like this. ’'ve got to see you, dearest, I’ve got 
to. You’ve got to come back, or I’ve got to 
come there to you. I can’t go through this. 
Jack, I can’t, I-—” 

“Look, we better say good-night now,” he 
said. “No use trying to make out what you 
say, when you talk all over yourself like 
that. And there’s so much racket here—Hey, 
can the harmony, will you? God, it’s terrible. 
Want me to be thrown out of here? You go 
get a good night’s sleep, and I'll write you 
all about it to-morrow.” 

“Listen!” she said. “Jack, don’t go ’way! 
Help me darling. Say something to help me 
through to-night. Say you love me, for God’s 
sake say you still love me. Say it. Say it.” 

“Ah, I can’t talk,” he said. “This is fierce. 
Pll write you first thing in the morning. "Bye. 
Thanks for calling up.” 

“Jack!” she said. “Jack, don’t go. Jack, 
wait a minute. I’ve got to talk to you. I'll 
talk quietly. I won’t cry. ll talk so you can 
hear me. Please, dear, please—” 

“All through with Detroit?” said the op- 
erator. 

“No!” she said. “No, no, no! Get him, get 
him back again right away! Get him back. 
No, never mind. Never mind it now. Never— 
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STEICHEN 


Covarrubias—Caricaturist and Painter 


The Mexican Artist Who Has Made So Deep an Impress on American Black and White Art 


IGUEL COVARRUBIAS, at the age of twenty-five and with four years of 
s\ public performance behind him, is at the first peak of a career that may be 
described as “‘metcoric.” But the career is the natural expression of the man, 
and Covarrubias is a law unto himself. America scarcely knew what genuine 
caricature was when, in 1924, he came to New York. Trained in the catch-as-catch- 
can schcol of Mexican caricature, where no time is wasted in libel suits, 
Covarrubias added to American caricature a superb sensitiveness to character 


and a pitiless satire. Since then he has become the most inspiring figure in 
cther branches of American art. He has designed ballets and done stage set- 
tings for the Theatre Guild. He has contributed regularly to Vanity Fair and 
illustrated four books, the most recent of which are Adventures of an African 
Slaver and a forthcoming volume of parodies, Meaning No Offense, by John 
Riddell. It was only a year ago that he began painting in oils, yet there is already 
a constantly growing demand among dealers and collectors for his canvases 
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In Praise of Prohibition 
Showing That the Volstead Act Has Furthered the Amenities as Well as the Hazards of Drinking 


EARY travellers across the desert tell 
We that there is no water half so sweet 

as that which can be had in the shade 
of the oasis. Well, to be truthful, I don’t 
happen to know any weary travellers but they 
might easily say something much like that. 
And anyhow the whole thing is just one great 
big symbol. This is a piece about Mr. Volstead 
and all he has done for America. There has 
been bitterness about his followers. People 
storm against such men as drink wet and then 
vote dry. But I ask that some share of scorn 
be portioned out to those who sit pleasantly 
in speakeasies and roar about the iniquities of 
prohibition. If by a wave of my hand I could 
restore the old saloon I would not do it. I like 
the new saloon much better. 

The Eighteenth Amendment has civilized 
the eating andthe drinking habits of America. 
The old saloon was called the poor man’s club 
and well deserved the name. It was in general 
a place as cheerless as the Y. M. C. A. The 
brass rail was not the only symbol of curtail- 
ment and limitation. In the first place the 
average saloon was conducted under highly 
moral influences. The proprietor was a gloomy 
man who insisted upon telling his patrons that 
he had never taken a drink in his life. “Can’t 
afford to in this business,” was the familiar 
explanation. If you asked him to join in a 
round his would be a cigar thrust almost im- 
mediately into the vest pocket. This was about 
as much fun as buying groceries for the 
Armenians. 


HIEFLY the saloon was cheerless because 

women were excluded from the entire 
premises except possibly the back room. And 
the women of the back room were never girls 
to brighten any corner. All the taboos of mon- 
asticism survived in the saloon. Herded against 
the bar, elbow to elbow with all sorts of riff 
raff, there was not the slightest chance for 
intelligent conversation. If any phase of femi- 
nism ever drifted into the talk some loafer was 
sure to speak up and say he loved his mother. 
And soon your group would be joined by 
another undesirable bent upon telling the 
world that his wife was the best little woman 
in the world. 

In fact the old saloon was Victorian in its 
devotion to eternal verities. It was founded 
upon one church, one marriage and one 
brewer. Here one never heard any flights of 
fancy. Being a neighborhood institution every 
regular knew the business of all the others. It 
constituted the citadel of the Babbitt. The folk 
who love the home and hold that it is the 
cornerstone of the American republic have 
never discharged the debt which they owe to 
the saloon. In its day there was no talk about 
companionate marriage and other radical ex- 
periments to undermine monogamy. I have 
not the statistics at hand but with the coming 
of Volsteadism divorce increased by leaps 
and bounds. 

The explanation is easy. The poor man man- 
aged to muddle through a distressing home 
situation as long as he possessed his club as 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


a place of refuge. He and his wife were not 
forever getting in each other’s way around the 
flat. And if he said in desperation that he was 
going out she raised no objection for she knew 
his destination and even if he happened to be 
late in returning there was no worry. After 
midnight she had a right to surmise that he 
was down at Jake’s telling his cronies how 
deep was his devotion to the home ties. 

According to economists, the money which 
once went for beer now buys automobiles 
and radios. To any psychologist who loves 
all human beings this is an appalling develop- 
ment. The artisan now has no excuse for 
getting off upon his own. If the car goes 
out depend upon it that his wife is in the back 
seat along with all the kiddies. How can he 
in any decency pretend that he must go abroad 
for entertainment when the papers say that 
WEAF will broadcast a speech by Calvin 
Coolidge on Farm Relief at eight o’clock ex- 
actly? The bonds grow tighter and begin 
to gall. 


F course I am not naive enough to pretend 

that drinking ended once restraining acts 
were passed, but I will readily agree that the 
advance in prices has done wonders in keep- 
ing liquor from the labourer. His work is 
harder now and much more profitable. Steel, 
cars and tin trays are now produced in quanti- 
ties unknown in the old days when Monday 
meant a headache. To some it may seem as if 
the change were slight. In the old days it was 
necessary to push the door before one could 
enter any saloon. Now you must knock. In 
other words there has come into being a pro- 
cess of selection. Each resort has discretion 
over membership. Before the Volstead act no 
innkeeper could refuse to serve the man who 
entered possessed of sufficient money to pay 
the reckoning. Now the better places profit by 
the counsel of a house committee. 

Sex barriers have been burned away. In 
New York there are not a dozen places run 
for the patronage of men alone. The light 
laughter of soprano voices rings now where 
once sodden male wretches stood and sang 
Mother Machree. With the advent of the fairer 
sex the demand for beer decreases. Woman, 
the great realist, knows that one does not 
imbibe merely to partake of fluid. In beer 
there is no eloquence. Out of a dozen mugs 
there comes not one glint of inspiration. Beer 
is a slacker’s drink. It was never meant for 
any but those Puritans who wanted to put on 
the garments of revelry and accept none of its 
responsibilities. 

The old saloon catered to the traditional 
inhibitions. The new style place is given 
over to breaking them down. The dullest man I 
ever knew has become a minor poet since he 
first learned to love synthetic gin. 

A few sentimentalists will mourn the pass- 
ing of the free lunch which we used to know. 
As to that I can only say, “Good riddance.” 
Except for the fishballs which used to be 
served in the shadow of the King Cole picture 
there was no merit in any of the viands handed 


out across the counter. Nor was there ever 
any good will behind these Germans who came 
bearing gifts. The notion of the saloon keeper 
was that food put off the point at which fancy 
takes on fire and so he could afford to stuff his 
patrons with pickles if thereby they would call 
for still more rounds of dark and light brew. 

One of the happy consequences of prohibi- 
tion is the fact that it has resulted in a sweep- 
ing change in the nationality of dispensing 
agents. Thank heaven we have looked our last 
at ponderous Teutons who waddled behind the 
har with never a word of wit for any patron. 
And for the most part the Irish have also gone. 
According to the theory, Irishmen drink with 
gusto and gaiety but not when you have them 
stationed on the wrong side of the bar. All 
the Celtic bartenders whom I ever knew were 
of the blackest strain of the black Irish. Life 
was to them a bitter and a mocking ordeal. 
I rather think that the crying jag so familiar 
to every research worker was inspired less by 
alcohol than by the melancholy eyes of those 
who served it. 

The Irish and the Germans left the saloon 
business as soon as prohibition seemed a 
serious proposition. They thought the ship was 
sinking. Men of more daring took their places. 
The Spaniards and the French and the Italians 
have taken up the colors. The old flag never 
touched the ground. The difference between 
a modern up-to-date French speakeasy and an 
old-fashioned German beer saloon is wide as 
the gulf which lies between pastry and 
pumperknickel. The bar has kecome not a 
separate institution but an adjunct to an ex- 
cellent restaurant. There is no comparison 
between the chophouses of early days and the 
present speakeasy. Any man who can make a 
palatable drink out of denatured alcohol is not 
going to be bothered by the intricacies of pre- 
paring sweetbreads in a thrilling manner. 


NCE upon a time we Americans ate too 
fast but now it takes so long to give the 
signal and gain recognition at the door that 
the patron who is once inside the close barred 
gates is tempted to make a night of it. Even 
to the sophisticates of the big city there is an 
ever present thrill at seeing the walls go down 
before a whisper of “You know me; I’m a 
friend of Bob’s and Dottie’s.” Today the aver- 
age patron feels not like an alien in his favor- 
ite resort but almost a shareholder and a 
partner. There is a tie which binds him to the 
proprietor. Both are accessories before the 
fact. 

As for the cost I must admit that it is a 
little higher. But that’s as should be. My dis- 
position is not aristocratic. I can point to no 
ancestors who could have left blue blood to 
me. I have only to look at my feet and ankles 
to know that I am the very flower of sturdy 
peasant stock. Nor would I fall into the com- 
mon American error of confusing financial 
success with honest worth. And even so I must 
admit that with the raising of the prices a 
cleaner and sweeter lot of people come into 

(Continued on page 118) 
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The Idiot Son 


VANITY FAIR 


How a Master of Finance Used His Own Money in a Conspiracy to Nullify Its Influence 


“ Y son is an idiot .. . ” Old Herr 
Kulmbacher said this jocularly, and 
winked. But his expression betrayed 

discouragement, and the smile which he at- 

tempted at these words failed him completely. 

For he really did mean it quite in earnest. 

He was a big, broad-shouldered man with a 
red face, a powerful neck, and brutal eyes, 
though he now possessed some of that com- 
manding, unruffled calm which comes to a 
man after enormous work and enormous suc- 
cess. Herr Kulmbacher had made sixty mil- 
lions; and if he went on making further 
millions year after year, they cost him much 
less effort than had once been required to 
bring in the first thousand crowns. 

“Your son,” spoke the professor, who was 
now conferring with Herr Kulmbacher, “your 
son needs. something to give him more self- 
confidence.” 

“How should I begin?” Herr Kulmbacher 
exclaimed. “Could you tell me that? If he 
gets no self-confidence out of being my son! 
Besides, I give him as much money as he can 
possibly want.” 

The professor, with a knowing smile, looked 
straight at Herr Kulmbacher. “On the con- 
trary, I believe that it depresses the young 
man a great deal to be your son. You are 
too much for him as a father; he cannot bear 
up under you. You simply overwhelm him. 
And your money makes him melancholy . . .” 

“My son...” Herr Kulmbacher was about 
to repeat that his son was an idiot. But he 
reflected that he had just said this, and that 
while the words did state his attitude they 
would be of no help in solving the present 
problem. Accordingly, he lapsed into silence. 


“JE had this one son and had placed no end 
of hope in him. This son was to complete 
the brilliance and power and social eminence 
of the house of Kulmbacher. But he had turned 
out to be a frail, pallid, timid fellow who 
got no satisfaction out of life, was always 
gloomy, always complaining of headaches, and 
now occupied himself with thoughts of suicide. 
Yes, things had finally come to the place 
where Albert Kulmbacher was tired of life 
and had to be watched, as it was feared that 
he might one day shoot himself. 

While the professor was speaking, old 
Kulmbacher felt something like the pangs of 
shame. The son resisted his father—that was 
undeniable. This son anxiously concealed all 
his thoughts and feelings, everything that he 
did and desired. The one matter he was frank 
about was his repugnance for money, and 
this was tantamount to saying that the entire 
lifework of his father had been useless. He 
belittled the fortune which the old man had 
diligently amassed. With such a son as this, 
the millions which lay at his disposal lost 
all their intoxicating possibilities. They 
seemed paltry, and took on an unappetizing 
tinge of futility. 

The professor spoke and old Kulmbacher 
listened. Then he _ suddenly 
with a brisk movement of his hand, and his 


interrupted, 


By FELIX SALTEN 


features showed the firm strength of a quick 
decision. 

“Then you think that my son would have 
to be loved once for his own sake?” 

“Yes,” the professor replied. “He is always 
distrustful, he always suspects that only the 
young millionaire is being sought after; and 
he doubts nothing so much and so painfully 
as his own worth. It is, if you stop to consider, 
an admirable quality in him, don’t you think? 
And I believe that it is the cause of all his 
trouble.” 

“Now you are telling me,” old Kulmbacher 
remarked bluntly, “that if a millionaire’s son 
has admirable qualities, he must become tired 
of living.” 

“It might be expressed that way,” smiled 
the professor. 

“In any case,” said old Kulmbacher, rising, 
“in any case we shall try it. I will get him 
a girl who loves him for his own sake.” He 
turned away to conceal the smile that flitted 
across his face. 

And within two days he had found the girl 
for his son. He had discovered Tini Holm. 


HE was the daughter of a day watchman in 

a bank, who worked in the evening as a 
ticket-taker for a suburban theatre. The 
watchman had also procured a position here 
for his wife who, during the evenings in the 
theatre, was attired in a black dress with a 
white apron and made herself generally use- 
ful to the ladies. Through her parents’ brilliant 
connections, Tini had gained admission to a 
dramatic school. With her tall slender figure, 
her anaemic complexion and her black eyes, 
she looked genuinely tragic; and she also 
dreamed of becoming a heroine and occupying 
the throne at the Burgtheater where Charlotte 
had once sat. But her father found it more 
practical for her to earn a little money as 
she went along; he felt that this would be the 
easiest way to wait until the “Burg” invited 
Tini Holm to mount the vacant throne of 
Charlotte Wolter. For Tini Holm was also 
employed in the suburban theatre, where 
French given, and where 
she acted the parts of all kinds of pretty 
girls, playing demonic cocottes and frightful 
adulteresses, and consoling herself in her off 
hours by reciting the poetry of Theodor 
Korner and Freiligrath. When old Kulmbacher 
was looking around among the distinguished 
ladies of this suburban theatre, he noticed 
that all these artistes possessed their own 
cars, their private electrics. He noted that 
they wore fabulous diamonds, and he con- 
cluded that it would be hard to find a girl 
here who would be willing to love a shy, 
melancholy and—in Herr Kulmbacher’s opin- 
ion—extraordinarily stupid fellow for his own 


farces were 


sake. 

Then he discovered Tini Holm and learned 
that her whole family worked in the theatre 
every evening—Tini on the stage, her father 
in the parquet, and her mother in the ladies’ 
room. Herr Kulmbacher came to an under- 
standing with Tini’s mother, and the very 


next day he was sitting in the home of the 
ticket-taker arranging the final details of the 
contract. 

Tini looked on with a tragic expression, 
Herr Kulmbacher was brief and to the 
point. “You receive fifty thousand crowns 
from me,” he said. “And if our transaction 
succeeds, but most of all if it remains a secret, 
you receive a hundred thousand more. You 
must accept nothing from my son; do you 
understand? It is to your own interest that 
neither my son nor any one else should get 
the slightest wind of this. Otherwise it is all 
over.” 

The mother flooded Herr Kulmbacher with 
a whole cataract of assurances. “Buy no 
jewelry and no expensive dresses,” said Kulm- 
bacher. “That would be the stupidest thing 
that you could do now.” Thereupon he left. 

It was very neatly arranged that young 
Kulmbacher should meet Tini at a tea given 
by one of the more distinguished actresses 
of her company. For this important occasion 
Tini had chosen, besides a modest white wash- 
able dress, the name of “Toinon.” This was 
the one luxury that she had permitted herself. 

Albert Kulmbacher looked quite inadequate, 
but his beautiful blue eyes spoke for him, and 
his shy, almost woeful conduct put Tini in a 
poetic frame of mind. She sat beside him on 
the sofa reciting poems by Freiligrath in a 
low voice. The others, in accordance with pre- 
vious instructions, left the pair undisturbed. 


UT on his way home, Albert’s doubts re- 
turned again. His intoxication vanished; he 
became frightfully unhappy. He raged against 
himself and, most painful of all, against Tini. 
“The girl,” he said to himself, “ was trying 
all this to impress me. Naturally I mean 
nothing at all to her, but my name has aroused 
her avarice. Well, I'll satisfy her: I'll give 
her the junk she is looking for.” 

He went to a jeweler’s, bought an expen- 
sive necklace, and sent it to Tini. Tini could 
scarcely have kept it in the house ten minutes, 
the box came back to Albert so promptly. 
Along with it was a letter in which Tini 
declared that these jewels were not merely 
an insult to her, they were also a keen dis- 
illusionment. She had been very happy at 
the thought that Albert was “not like the 
others.” Now her beautiful dream was shat- 
tered, and she asked only that Albert should 
leave her in peace. 

He was overwhelmed. His whole body was 
in a tremor, and he was about to burst 
with pleasure. Hope reawakened in him, be- 
stirring itself like a thing alive and taking 
his breath away. The performance had hardly 
begun before he stood at the stage door wait- 
ing for Tini. He stood there for hours—now 
patient, now feverish with impatience, now 
elated with courage, now torn with despair. 
When Tini came, he spoke to her and begged 
her forgiveness. He had to pledge his word 
that he would never do anything so repulsive 
again. And in return she allowed him to ac- 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Some Cubistic Views 


TELEPHONE BUILDING 
The New York Telephone Building (in the 
background are seen the Woolworth Tower 
and the new Transportation Building) is 
revealed by this photograph as a translation 
into architecture of the intricate tele- 
scoping of an Oriental “nest of boxes” 


DESIGN (Left) 
New York offers a perpetual busman’s holi- 
day to the photographer with an eye for cu- 
bistic camera angles. This might be a plate 
of sturgeon roe or a window-washer’s 
nightmare, but it is only a taxi’s eye- 
view of a new building on Broadway 


57 BROADWAY 


Surely no previous era has produced such 
a majestic colossus of complex mass. The 
photographer has carried to its furthermost 
point the pedestrian’s sense of his own 
picayuneness as he scurries about the feet 
of New  York’s’. skyscraper monsters 


The Island of the Giants 


of New York’s Skyscrapers: 


Or, The Last and Most Improbable of Sinbad’s Tours 
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Paris in Disguise 


VANITY FAIR 


The Institution of the “*Bal Masque”’ in France, with Philosophical and Genealogical Origins 


= IGH society is a masked ball,” a 
philosopher of the eighteenth century 
has said. What then is a masked ball, 

if not the world brought to a state of perfec- 

tion? Men and women who are accustomed 
to hide their feelings in daily life, to scheme 
from morning till night, and to dissemble 
their thoughts constantly, will find the masked 
ball the perfect symbol of their conduct. 
To them it will be an incidental though su- 
preme ceremony in that continual festival 
which they make of life. Old Europe no longer 
lives the carefree and easy existence of the 
past. And nonetheless, the disguise is no less 
prevalent. Is it perhaps to escape boredom, 
ruin, and themselves that people to-day seek 
to become someone else for a few hours? 
The fashion of giving costume balls in the 
month of June, at the height of the season, 
is recent and seems to come from England. 

Formerly such amusements were in full swing 

during Lent, in February or March, or on 

Twelfth Night in January. The reasons for 

this must have been profound and must hark 

back to the earliest days of mankind. For 

it is at the beginning of the New Year, a 

little before spring, that the blacks of the 

Antilles celebrate their voodoo masquerades, 

and the Negroes of the Southern states enjoy 

their carnivals, and their African ancestors 
dance their masked ballets to ask the gods 
for rain and good harvests. However that may 
be, the finest fétes travesties to be seen in 
Paris since the war have taken place in June. 


HIS year, the first was given by the Comte 

Etienne de Beaumont, the force behind 
the Soirées de Paris. It was held in his hétel 
near the Invalides, which is open not only 
to the fashionable society of the Faubourg, 
but also to the artists of the advance guard. 
The guests formed one of those picturesque 
gatherings which are possible only in Paris. 
The theme chosen for this year was The Sea. 
To-day the stage, particularly the Russian 
Ballet, makes its influence felt even in private 
homes. No more candlesticks or lamps; the 
costumes inspired by the theatre require real 
stage settings, with spotlights, footlights, and 
projectors. What finer background than this 
garden in the centre of Paris, with its century- 
old trees, its dark-green hornbeams? And all 
Paris met that night, transformed into the 
marvels of the ocean, into fish and “sea 
fruits” (frutti di mare, the Neapolitans say). 
The imagination was as boundless as the deep. 
All| maritime substances, mother-of-pearl, 
coral, sea weed, and shells, served to enhance 
the beauty of the women. Most notable of all 
was Lady A., who appeared as a cloud, a 
white “fog on the water.” She was surrounded 
by such numerous clusters of balloons that 
one might have thought her in danger of being 
carried away. Then there was Venus in a 
rose shell; there were Neptune, the Sea Ser- 
pent, and an Iceberg: a school of jelly-fish 
entered, in weird and stylized costumes de- 
signed by Madame Jean Victor-Hugo. The 
strange fabrics and materials of the modern 


By PAUL MORAND 


decorators in the Russian Ballet, tarlatans, 
oil-cloth, linoleum, mica, and cellophane, had 
been utilized, dethroning the earlier silks, 
eauzes, and velvets. There were the handsome 
sailors of Saint-Tropez, Chinese fish, and Poly- 
nesian gods. Not only the surface and inter- 
mediate waters were represented, but also the 
sea bottom, with lobsters, eels, and crabs. 
The host, made up as a skate, was trailing a 
cape the colour of the depths. 

Everyone was grouped, I was going to 
say, in families, but this was not the case, 
for this fantastic album lacked all scientific 
order. They were grouped, rather, in accord- 
ance with maritime affinities—and then, 
lighted by fireworks under the direction of a 
sea diver, they advanced from the far end of 
the garden, green as a translucent aquarium. 
The abyss of colours recalled Hugo’s verses 
on the ball: 


Quel bonheur de 
foule, 

De sentir par le bal ses sens multipliés, 

Et de ne pas savoir si dans la nue on roule 


bondir éperdue en la 


... ou si lon foule 
Un flot tournoyant a ses pieds! 


Some days after this artistic ball, the Duc 
and Duchesse de Doudeauville gave a Regency 
ball, which was classic in spirit, in the great 
tradition of the Faubourg. The left bank of 
the Seine resounded that evening with all the 
poetry which Proust attached to the great 
historic names as they strike the ear of 
dreamer or poet. Such an evening had not been 
seen since the Persian ball of Mme. de 
Chabrillan, or the Princesse de Broglie’s Ball 
of Gems, which were given before the war. 


which took place last year in the environs 
of Paris and which had for its principal hero 
the illustrious magician of the eighteenth 
century, Cagliostro. The brilliance of a dying 
world on the eve of the Revolution had been 
revived for an evening by the Marquise Casati 
at her home in Le Vésinet. The Comte d’ Artois, 
Cardinal de Rohan, Marie-Antoinette, and all 
the court of Louis XVI were present. And, 
as though to give more actuality to the cele- 
brated saying, “apres moi le déluge,” the 
suburban populace gathered at the gates to 


O'vhic different in character was the ball 


show its displeasure ... 

The outstanding festivity of the season was 
the ball given by the Prince and Princesse 
Jean-Louis de Faucigny-Lucinge. It was a re- 
construction of the years 1875-1g00, an era 
which is so remote from our own, though so 
near it in point of time. For some time the 
“advance guard” motion picture houses had 
been showing on Parisian screens the films 
of thirty years ago, of the first days of the 
cinema; as a result they had restored to favour 
all the old-fashioned clothing and a whole 
world which seems to the young people of 
to-day to date from times before the flood. 
Thus the idea of choosing costumes from this 
period promptly met with the greatest success. 
Some rooted out the clothes which had be- 


longed to their grandmothers, with “bustles, 
pads, and leg of mutton 
black laces and red silks; others copied old 
magazines; and finally, within a few days’ 
time, the second-hand clothing dealers in the 
most out-of-the-way quarters of the city found 
themselves, to their great stupefaction, re. 
lieved of faded grey hats and _ tight-kneed 
check trousers which they had never had the 
slightest hope of selling. It is unbelievable 
that men’s old clothes could disappear go 
rapidly; (it is as hard to find a coat of forty 
years ago as a Roman toga; thus perish the 
fragile coverings of our bodies, our bodies 
which are scarcely less fragile). Among the 
restorations were the cake-walk, Eton boys 
of rgoo, Loie Fuller, the first African explorers 
with their red whiskers, the last cabs: and 
for a moment Jean Cocteau even. had the idea 
of appearing as the “Dreyfus Case.” The 
Duchesse de Gramont was a lioness and the 
Duc de la Verdura an animal tamer. There 
was also an “entrée Marcel Proust.” We saw 
again all of Proust’s characters, which are 
now as celebrated as the characters of Balzac. 
M. Swann, the Duchesse de Guermantes, 
M. de Charlus, the Jeunes Filles en Fleurs, and 
Madame Verdurin, were evoked for a time, 
just as they had appeared to the worldly 
young author who made his début in the salons 
of Paris forty years ago. The most exceptional 
costume was the one worn by Madame Jean 
Victor-Hugo; the front of it was masculine 
and the back feminine, to symbolize Sodom 
and Gomorrah. 


sleeves,” in 


HE season in Paris ended with the Opera 

Ball, known as the Bal du Grand-Prix, 
which is sometimes devoted to a period and 
sometimes to a colour. Blue was the theme 
for this year. Although the women were 
obliged to be masked, the custom seemed to 
have its drawbacks. For it is quite an art 
to wear a mask. The world of to-day is too 
large, and the cities are too vast, for there 
to be much amusement in hatching up in- 
trigues. Before people can conceal their iden- 
tity they must first be known to one another. 
At Parma in the times of Stendhal, and in 
London under the first Georges, everybody 
knew everybody else. In the Venice of Casa- 
nova, where society went about in masks 
nearly all the year round, the habit of dis- 
sembling the features was so prevalent, and 
people were so expert in the art of intrigue 
and at “duelling with the fan,” that there was 
no end of amusement in tracking down one’s 
friends and deceiving one’s enemies. But the 
heyday of the mask is over. There is nothing 
now but the Italian comedy, with Harlequin 
and Pulchinella, to remind us of a time when 
all actors were masked. Nor can the invention 
be attributed to Bacchus, father of the Greek 
tragedy, for the mask is as old as the world 
and has its origin in magic, as witness the 
masks which are now seen in the Congo, 
Ceylon, Alaska, and Polynesia. Also those of 
the Mexican festivals, like death heads; and 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Deserting the Films and the Ring 
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Jack Dempsey and Estelle Taylor 


, the Dempseys Are Behind the Footlights in “The Big Fight” 
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SYLVIA FIELD 


The favourite ingénue 
of the past two seasons, 
Sylvia Field won her 
title as the demure 
chorus girlof Broadway 
and held it as the tal- 
ented offspring of a 
theatrical dynasty in 
The Royal Family. She 
was one of the first of 
the stage players to suc- 
cumb to the new film 
bait and is even now at 
the coast studios talk- 
ing into the Movietone 


STEICHEN 





VANDAMM 


MARY ELLIS 


Reversing the popular procedure, 
Mary Ellis began her career at the 
Metropolitan. After Rose Marie, 
she became a dramatic star in The 
Dybbuk and The Taming of the 
Shrew. Now she is to prove her 
ability and her voice in the films 


EVA LE GALLIENNE 


Tn addition to her duties as a pro- 
ducer and star at the Civic Rep- 
ertory Theatre, Miss Le Galli- 
enne found time to play Shake- 
speare in the two-a-day. Now she 
is adding to her multiple tasks 
an experiment on the screen 


CL pea monger as a novel substitute for the entertainment which leads up to the 
showing of a feature film, the talking pictures have, in the last few months, 
reached such proportions that there is revolution in Hollywood and a Civil War 
on Broadway. Vying with each other for supremacy and first runs, a series of 
trade names, Vitaphone, Movietone, Photophone, etc., have taken the place (in 
the electric lights) of the names of stars of the silent screen. And these strictly 
non-speaking kings and queens of Los Angeles are even now sitting on tottering 








VANITY FAIR 


FAY BAINTER 


A comedienne who can 
also sing, Fay Bainter, 
famous from coast to 
coast as a result of East 
Is West, is to divide 
her time between the 
footlights and the cam- 
era. Her play for this 
season is Jealousy, a 
piece from the French, 
of Louis Verneuil, with 
two characters. Be- 
tween _ performances 
Miss Bainter will com- 
mute to the studios 


STEICHEN 


VANDAMM 


HELEN MENKEN 


With her performance in Seventh 
Heaven and The Captive Helen 
Menken proved that she could at 
will be a tempestuous gamine or 
a long-suffering neurasthenic, a 
gamut which should leave a series 
of interpretations on the way 
for the talking pictures, where 
her titian hair and her pallor 
should photograph successfully in 
the black and white of the screen 


STEICHEN 


Stars for the Speaking Screen 
A Galaxy of Well-Known Actresses Who Are Now Being Recruited for the Talking Films 


thrones, while the movie magnates are combing Broadway and the stock companies 
of the hinterland for actors who can be not only seen but heard. Meanwhile the 
Coast studios are working overtime on what are known as “100% talking pic- 
tures,” and Broadway is deluged by a series of “sound” pictures which are the 
old silent films hiding behind glorified grarrophone records. Deserted studios in 
the Bronx, Astoria and Fort Lee have been reopened, while every train bound for 
Los Angeles carries its full quota of legitimate stars and elocution teachers 
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Came the Din 
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A Lover of the Silences Laments the Talking Motion Picture in a Last Stand Against Bedlam 


R. SHAW once announced that the 

cinema’s most aesthetic charm was in 
L its silence. That was in the distant 
epoch of the nickelodeons when, if weary of 
the bray of actors’ voices, we could rest 
amongst its shadows and escape the dis- 
sonances of dramatic elocution. Mutely the 
characters tip-toed across the screen, more 
muffled than in a pantomime. From their 
oravid lips the syllables fell noiselessly, il- 
lustrating the author’s thoughts in wordless 
dumb-show. It was possible, then, to afford 
the over-worked ear an occasional holiday 
wherein it might repose, clam-like, in the 
midst of the Drama’s warring emotions. All 
that ardent Drama-lovers had to do in order 
to escape occasionally from the prattle of their 
Hearts’ Desire was to retreat to a cinema and 
fnd refreshment in its taciturnities. 

Silence, like a poultice, 
Came to heal the blows of sound. 

As Life grew more vociferous, however, the 
“Gems” and “Bijous” stirred uneasily in their 
native hush. All around them existence was 
clamorous. The mum symphony of the spheres 
was drowned out by the insolent clatter of 
air-ships defying the holy stillness of the 
skies. Architecture, which once “reared its 
fabrics as quiet as a dream,” began to make 
whoopee in the loud staccato of its riveters 
and the thunder of its blasting and_pile- 
driving. Even Music, the heavenly maid, 
abandoned her celestial whisperings and got 
herself a megaphone. The inaudible horse 
gave way, aS a means of transportation, to 
the motor-car with its deafening screeches 
and horn-toots. The radio joined aviation in 
making a bedlam of the firmament, introduc- 
ing “static” among the cosmic crashes and 
explosions. War’s engines roared more sten- 
toriously than ever, and the cannon’s boom 
of Gettysburg and Agincourt was but pop- 
gun to the Argonne. The Globe, in both its 
aesthetic and material habits, developed a 
hullabaloo in the chorus of which only Lit’- 
rature and the cinema did not join. 


T was not to be expected that the screen 

would continue indefinitély to take no ad- 
vantage of the acoustics. Like most infant 
mongrels it was precocious, and it chafed be- 
cause it could not be heard as well as seen. 
Surrounded by an uproar in which it was 
unable to participate it was discontented. 
Upon its baby fingers it therefore framed an 
appeal to its nurses. “Learn me to talk!” it 
petitioned in the quaint, Hollywood patois. 
Tended as it was by those who could 
refuse it nothing, the dubious boon was 
granted. Wizards and scientists were hired 
at stupendous wages to desert more valuable 
experiments that they might instruct the cin- 
ema how to untie its tongue. In numerous 
laboratories the Magi laboured for years over 
their alembics while Hollywood waited ner- 
vously to be endowed with speech. There 
were times when Art’s giant cub grew im- 
patient with its attendants. Now and _ then, 
like a papoose Caliban, it ruffled the Californ- 


By PERCY HAMMOND 


ian serenities with gauche outbreaks of misbe- 
haviour. But it had a fundamental faith in the 
promises of its maestros, and felt sure that 
eventually they would unleash its shackled 
larynx and permit it to blow at will upon the 
most favourite of human instruments, the wind- 
pipe. 

Came, then, the din. After the usual period 
of abeyance the cinema finally discovered that 
it had a voice. This it proceeded to lift in 
opposition to the racket of “El” trains and 
American statesmen. The erstwhile calm of 
its shrines was abolished by clamours of ut- 
terance. No longer did its nebulous silhouettes 
flit spectre-like athwart our vision accom- 
panied only by the soothing sibilations of the 
projecting apparatus and the distant ballyhoo 
of the barker upon the sidewalk. No longer 
could fatigued wayfarers depend upon its soft 
seclusions as a place to slumber. The Vita- 
phone, like Macbeth, murdered sleep, to say 
nothing of Romance. Lovers who once could 
nestle heart to heart and neck to neck in the 
movies’ peaceful recesses were driven to 
register their vows in precincts less hubbub. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Paramount, Fox 
Films, Universal nor any of the Warner 
Brothers will ever appreciate how important 
their improvements have been to insomnia and 
birth-control. 


I AM one of those old-fashioned fellows 
who go from place to place in a ship, a street 
car or an automobile. Change dismays me, 
and I would not trade my steamboat or my 
Rolls-Royce for all the Bellancas, Sikorskys 
and Fokkers in Mr. Levine’s garage. It was 
years before I succumbed to the safety razors. 
When and if I drink liquor I prefer the passé, 
pre-prohibition stimulants to the new-fangled 
beverages. I still regard Eugene O’Neill’s old- 
time dramas more highly than the advanced 
product of Em Jo Basshe or John Dos Passos. 
To me the fresh red rouge of yesterday’s female 
faces is more decorative than the exotic pallors 
of today’s. Quiet, old-homey women, such as 
Miss Texas Guinan, fill me with more comfort 
than do the startling Mrs. Clem Shaver, Mrs. 
Hanna-McCormick, or either of the two Ma- 
bels, Boll and Willebrandt. I yearn for han- 
som cabs, lager beer and the other ancient con- 
veniences available when grandpa was a boy. 
So when I deplore the ambitions of the movies 
it is just the lazy lament of one who resents 
the onward march of civilization. 

Mr. Shaw, after encouraging the cinema 
to keep its mouth shut, was of course among 
the first to unseal its lips. A bewhiskered 
Pandora, he oped the box and permitted the 
mischiefs to escape. At heart a benign old 
devil, he knows as well as you that 

Mighty plays, like mighty griefs, 

are dumb, 
and that his sanction of the movietones is not 
conscientious. Insincerity is the badge of all 
the Drama’s tribe; and Mr. Shaw grins diabol- 
ically in his trivial chit-chat to the camera. 
It is probable that he is one of those gifted 
with vision and that he is willing to sacrifice 


his present tastes to the promotion of the art 
cinematic. It may be that the night will come 
when gallons of resonance, added to a jigger 
of developing fluid will make the films another 
cocktail of Culture. 

I boast that years ago I attended the ac- 
couchement of the Movietone. Summering 
on the Lake Cayuga littoral, hard by the 
Auburn Penitentiary, I was neighbour to Mr. 
Theodore Case, Jr., a dilettante scientist 
whose hereditary riches enabled him to potter 
with the elements and to coax them under 
his control. One day he decided that he had 
mastered Nature, insofar as it was related to 
the moving-pictures. He thereupon summoned 
Samuel Hopkins Adams, Will Irwin and me 
to his observatory there to have our speech 
and gestures photographed simultaneously. 
Mr. Adams spoke of President Harding, the 
hero of Revelry; Mr. Irwin of Secretary 
Hoover, and I of my pet twins, Thespis and 
Momus. When, later, we saw and heard the 
results of the experiment we agreed to let it 
go no further. We were like carillons with 
modern tongues, “out of tune and harsh”. The 
canary serenades of our silver throats were 
changed into the caterwaulings of a_be- 
trayed pibroch. Mr. Case returned to his 
cabinet to perfect his machinery. But—I was 
one of the dogs he tried it on. Consequently 
I have the right of a pioneer to find fault 
with it. 

However it is the Vitaphone version of The 
Lion and the Mouse with which I am most 
familiar. In that historic charade Miss May 
McAvoy appears as Shirley Rossmore, a 
heroine. Beset by the trials essential to lead- 
ing ladyship Miss McAvoy flits to and fro 
during several acts, graceful, pretty and un- 
affected. She seems for a time to be a fine 
player, competent to renew one’s waning in- 
terest in the knack of histrionism. Unhappily 
the Vitaphone causes her to open her trap, as 
the saying goes, before the piece is over. At 
once all fascination vanishes. It is as if she 
had inserted a bugle in each of her nostrils 
and is blaring nasal tattoos and _ reveilles. 
“Idonwanchermunny,” she exclaims in bel- 
lowing accents to the villain, disdaining his 
proffer of a bribe. When it is time for her 
to speak my favourite dramatic speech: 

“Won't you—be seated?” 
the words come out as if they were being 
performed by Creatore and his brass band. 


HERE is ample room for another art and 

the talking pictures will soon occupy it. 
We are, as usual, in the throes of revolution 
and some of our greatest film grandees are 
candidates for the guillotine. In case the 
chimes of Imperia Starling, Greta Garbo, 
Betty Nice, Clara Bow or Doug and Mary are 
not friendly to the Kodak, into the tumbril 
they will go with their yelps and meowings. 
The prospect is both consoling and tragic. We 
shall miss the snores of tired dramd-lovers, 
but in their stead we shall have the outcries of 
more and more actors. At any rate everything 
will be okeh with Roxy, and Major Bowes. 





VANITY FAIR 


Main Street Girdles the Globe 


And Babbitt Most Certainly Lives in London, Paris, Rome, Berlin, and Vladivostok 


‘was my lot recently to spend considerable 

time in a medium-sized city that was a 

striking example of the standardized, pro- 
vincial minded community described so merci- 
lessly in Main Street. Its inhabitants are a 
typical small town lot. They go to bed, on 
the average, between ten-thirty and eleven, 
and get up at seven. The town boasts a subway, 
into which such citizens as can find no stand- 
ing-room on the trolley cars descend, packing 
themselves in sardine-wise on their way to 
business. There is a rather widespread subur- 
ban section consisting of cheap and badly 
built villas and cottages, which during the 
early morning hours disgorge an army of male 
commuters who are perpetually dissatisfied 
with the train service, and whose lives, out- 
side business hours, seem to be spent in 
digging and watering their small gardens 
and microscopic lawns. 

There are several restaurants in town, whose 
culinary standards are rather above the aver- 
age, but whose business methods are. still 
those of the old-fashioned country hotel. Ex- 
cept for a stray lunchroom or two, the “meals 
at all hours” system of the metropolitan 
centres is still unknown. Luncheon is served 
at lunch time, and dinner is served at dinner 
time, and God help the starving transient who 
tries to get a bite between meals. As a con- 
sequence of this condition, everybody goes 
to lunch at the same hour, including even 
the storekeepers, who not only firmly close 
their emporia between the hours of twelve- 
thirty and two, but lock the doors and take 
the doorknobs with them—a refinement of pro- 
vincial cautiousness that I had never before 
encountered. 


HERE are several newspapers published 
locally, none of them containing more than 
six pages and all without exception badly 
printed, badly edited, full of patent medicine 
advertising, and so corrupt that their ve- 
nality is no longer even discussed. These sheets 
are, as might be expected, largely given over 
to local news and gossip, sports, and heart- 
throb serials. It must be said, however, in 
justice to the local editors, that they give 
full satisfaction to their subscribers, who know 
almost nothing about world affairs and care 
less, and whose favourite reading matter is 
the latest murder trial or divorce suit. 
The town supports—or, rather, tolerates 
a symphony orchestra, which is praised regu- 
larly by the local newspaper scribes, is re- 
ligiously shunned by the more solvent portion 
of the population, and escapes starvation by 
playing matinées at one of the local mevie 
of which latter, need one add, there 
are a score or so. 
The American passion for official regula- 
to rather 





houses 


tion of private enterprise 


goes 


extraordinary lengths in this city. Hotels and 
restaurants are forbidden by law to deal in 
tobacco, cigarettes, and even matches, all of 
which can be bought only at certain officially 
designated tobacco stores. These shops are the 
only places where one may buy playing cards 
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and—outside the local 
stamps. Obviously, the post of tobacco dealer 
being a political appointment, these jobs are 
valuable party plums, and the politicians who 
control this patronage make full use of it to 
feather their own nests. One of the town 
“blue-laws” imposes a tax upon every ounce 
of food-stuffs and every gallon of gasoline that 
enters the city limits. An attempt to enforce 
this law to the letter last winter resulted in 
a riot that made it necessary to call out the 
police reserves. 

In general, however, the citizenry are a 
docile crowd, who take what the politicians 
and big business-men hand them, obey laws 
that they have little hand in making, vote 
for candidates that are hand-picked for them, 
smoke Camels, Chesterfields, and Lucky 
Strikes, shave with Gillette razors, use quan- 
tities of Colgate’s tooth paste, and drink too 
many cocktails before dinner. 

I refer, of course, to the city of Paris. 


postoffice—postage 


HE fact of the matter is, this particular 

American is getting frightfully bored with 
the entire modern school of critical writing, 
domestic and imported, which, having dis- 
covered that certain provincial and undesir- 
able habits of thought and living are pecu- 
liarly American, seems recently to have tried 
discovering, (a) that all provincial habits of 
thought and living are exclusively American 
and (b) all peculiarly American habits of 
thought and living are provincial and unde- 
sirable. When I read Mr. Luc Durtain’s novel, 
Hollywood Dépassé (Prix de Renaissance, 
1928), I suspect, even before I discover, that 
Mr. Durtain’s knowledge of American life 
and customs is based upon a three weeks’ 
visit to his brother-in-law in Los Angeles, 
plus a good solid background of French pro- 
vincialism (in which, as in so many other 
matters, France leads the world); and when 
I read certain of the remarks that Mr. Lewis. 
Mr. Nathan, and Mr. Mencken have to make 
regarding the minds and deeds of the Amer- 
ican bourgeoisie, I wonder why, on their 
last trip to Europe, they left their eyes and 
ears at home. 

The average literary indictment of Ameri- 
can middle-class civilization is simply no 
more nor less than an indictment of middle- 
“American” 
being gratuitous and superfluous. Middle- 
class people are pretty terrible, en masse, 
anywhere in the world, and if ours seem 
particularly appalling, it is only because there 
are so many of them, and they travel so much, 


class civilization, the adjective 


and thus get themselves seen. I wish some 
of our eagle-eyed observers of the American 
scene, after they have stifled their shrieks of 
laughter over the dull American 
tourist in Europe, would try to imagine the 
same number of dull German or English or 
French or Italian tourists of the corresponding 
class turned loose in America. Or, if that is 
too much of a strain, let them make a hasty 
run over to Paris some early spring and 
eavesdrop the remarks of a party of French 


average 


and German provincials doing the Punthéon 
and the Louvre. 

I do not mean that there are not a great 
many things wrong with America. There are, 
and so many of them that life in his native 
land frequently becomes such a burden as to 
send many an American fleeing to Furope in 
search of a few Great Open Spaces. When he 
gets there, he frequently discovers that most 
of the things the matter with America are 
the matter with the world, or else that Europe 
has a different but equally numerous set of 
ailments. 

One of the worst things the matter with us 
is our commercial-mindedness. Not only do 
our native authors rub that in, but every 
British and Continental paper runs a regular 
weekly cartoon showing a corpulent Uncle 


Sam grinding the face of an emaciated 
(Marianne, John Bull, Germania,. Italia, 


Czecho-Slovakia, Russia, Jugo-Slavia, or what 
have you?) and saying something hypocritical 
about a dollar. I have not travelled extensively 
in Europe, but I have recent and extravagantly 
acquired evidence that if the average American 
thinks more about money than the average 
Frenchman or Italian he must have discovered 
a twenty-eight hour day. Roughly and unfairly 
speaking, | should say that the American 
thinks constantly of earning money, the 
Italian of extracting it, and the Frenchman 
of saving it. 


HEN the original manuscript of Alice in 

Wonderland was recently sold to an 
American for an enormous sum, the London 
Times carried one of those Times editorials, 
saying a great many things calculated to wound 
(with a dull instrument) the Yankee vandals, 
thieves, yeggs, highwaymen and grave-robbers 
who were despoiling England of her choicest 
art treasures. From the Times’ tone, you would 
have thought that the American had struck 
{lice’s owner over the head with a piece of 
lead pipe and fled in a waiting taxicab. I 
could not help wondering why the Times had 
nothing to say regarding the English ditto 
ditto ditto who had sold the manuscript. When- 
ever an American buys a chdteau or a Watteau, 
France goes on about it as though the master- 
piece had been acquired by Napoleon's 
methods of acquiring the bronze horses from 
St. Mark’s. European indictments of Amer- 
ican spoil-hunting seem always based, oddly 
enough, upon the assumption that if you only 
offer enough money to any high-souled, ideal 
istic European, he will, of course, sell. He 
has to, apparently. 

We are also, I hear, singularly and com- 
pletely inartistic. There is hardly room here 
to go into that question at length and in 
detail. One might, however, ask a_ few 
questions. How about American painting? 
Is it better or worse than contemporary French 
painting? (If you saw this year’s Salon, no 
fair answering.) Is it worse than English 
painting or Italian painting? Is American 
sculpture good or bad, judged by the stand- 
( 116) 
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“This Year of Grace”—Tilly Losch 


mn eS . n r . . | 5 al . . 
The Premiere Danseuse of the Reinhardt Troupe [Triumphs in Noel Coward’s Satirical Revue 


_— season, when Max Reinhardt brought his Vienna company to New York, 
Tilly Losch danced through the colossal productions, in a series of varied 
interpretations. And in farewell, Miss Losch appeared in a dance recital with 
Harald Kreutzberg. For several years now Miss Losch, formerly premiére danseuse 
of the Vienna Staatsoper, has been dancing with the Reinhardt company in Vienna, 
Berlin and at the Salzburg Festivals. Just now she is being featured in C. B. Coch- 


ran’s London productioa of This Year of Grace. A bizarre and satirical revue, for 
which the ubiquitous Noel Coward provided the book, words and music, it startled 
London out of the lethargy of a dull season. Next month with the added attraction 
of the drolleries of Beatrice Lillie and Noel Coward in person, This Year of Grace 
will come to New York in a more or less Americanized version and Miss 
Losch will appear here with it to duplicate her triumphs of the past season 








VANITY FAIR 


The Musical Mentality 


A Noted Critic Investigates the Intellect of aFew Famed Musicians From Their Revealing Memoirs 


CERTAIN French writer of the 

eighteenth century, in the days before 

Germany counted very much in Eu- 
ropean letters, asked in all seriousness and 
in all the pride of race whether a German 
could have esprit. I have often been asked by 
incredulous cynics whether musicians have 
any brains, and I have been mortified not to 
be able to settle the unflattering doubt with a 
confident affirmative. Perhaps the question 
ought to be put rather differently. That musi- 
cians have brains, and sometimes quite good 
brains, seems a fair deduction from some of 
their non-professional achievements, though 
even there the ultimate quality of the brains 
may be a subject for dispute. Beethoven, for 
example, showed a capacity for business that 
would have carried him far in Wall Street 
when he promised the Mass in D, as Thayer 
says, “to four or more publishers practically 
at the same time”, and then gave it to none 
of them; but what sort of brains did the 
colossus show in the historic affair with Him- 
mel? This pianist, to get a bit of his own back 
after Beethoven had worsted him in a piano- 
playing contest, wrote to tell the great man of 
a wonderful Berlin invention about which the 
whole town was talking—a lantern for the 
blind. Our good Beethoven carried the news 
of this latest marvel of science all over Vienna, 
and was furious when it was broken to him 
that Himmel had fooled him. Wagner, again, 
showed brains of a sort when he told a num- 
ber of fibs in his autobiography and arranged 
for the publication of this to be delayed until 
thirty years after his death, by which time, it 
was tolerably certain, all the people about 
whom he had fibbed would be dead and so 
unable to contradict him; but had he had 
just a little more brains he would have taken 
care to destroy all his own letters and those 
of other people that prove him to have been 
fibbing. 


HE question, then, perhaps ought to be not 

tout court whether musicians have brains, 
but whether it needs much brains to be a musi- 
cian; that is to say, whether the brains that 
some of them undoubtedly possess and the 
faculty by which they do their musical work 
do not exist in more or less watertight com- 
partments. I am moved to this speculation by 
a prolonged course of reading, lately, of the 
memoirs of musicians, and more especially of 
singers. The question whether singers have 
brains is one that has been anxiously debated 
for centuries; the verdict of the court has not 
yet been pronounced, but the evidence seems 
to tell against some of the accused. Lest the 
numerous dear friends I have among singers 
should feel, after this, like cutting me the next 
time we meet, I hasten to explain that in the 
first place I don’t mean them, and in the 
second place that the problem is not whether 
Madame This or Signor That has brains qua 
the delightful and intelligent Madame This or 
Signor That whom we meet in the ordinary 
affairs of life, but whether he or she has any 
brains worth speaking of gua prima donna 
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or top-note tenor, and whether brains, in the 
usual technical sense, are required in large 
quantities to achieve world-wide distinction 
along these lines. For really, when we read the 
biographies and autobiographies of some of 
these charming people we may be pardoned 
for having our doubts. That some of them have 
been geniuses in their own sphere is beyond 
question. Equally beyond question is it that 
some of them reveal themselves, in print, as 
the possessors of intelligencies of a marvellous 
and touching simplicity. 


HE absence of anything approaching what 
might be called a commanding intellect 
is shown not in any failure to be sensible in 
the ordinary affairs of the world (indeed, they 
are often shrewd enough in these) but in the 
failure of most of them to exhibit as much in- 
tensive thought upon the problems of their 
special art as the average plumber does upon 
the problems of plumbing, or the average 
athlete upon the problems of physiology. I 
have been through volume after volume of 
singers’ biographies and memoirs without 
lighting upon a single really intelligent re- 
flection on music or musicians. If these people 
have any reasoned ideas on the art they prac- 
tice, and that some of them practice well, they 
are singularly successful in concealing them 
from their readers. Many of them are not 
merely bundles of childish vanity—as is shown 
by their complacent citation of euologies of 
them written by newspaper morons hardly a 
degree more literate than themselves—but 
vulgarians to the marrow of their bones, as is 
shown by their servility towards titles, their 
eager recording of any flattering fatuity that 
some noodle of a royalty or aristocrat may 
have uttered concerning them. How does it 
come about, one asks oneself in sheer bewil- 
derment, that an artist who can so admirably 
express a fictive nobility of soul in her singing 
is so plainly, at the centre of her own soul, a 
mere pin-point of obsequious vulgarity? We 
who live in London,—a city in which titles, 
being six a penny, are not taken seriously— 
are alternately amused and revolted at the 
large amount of space given in the memoirs of 
musicians, of some of whom more dignity 
might reasonably have been expected, to re- 
cording the notice that some titled nonentity 
was gracious enough to take of them, and the 
meagre amount of space given to the expres- 
sion of anything that could be called thought 
upon the art in which they have been eminent. 
Nor is this true of singers alone. I particularly 
have in mind the memoirs of a man of decided 
ability in more than one field of music, who 
knew intimately some of the most distin- 
guished composers of his time, and who, in- 
stead of telling us something about these 
people that would throw a direct light upon 
them, prefers, out of the essential smallness 
of his soul, to give us pictures of himself 
purring contentedly on the hearthrug of some 
insignificant duchess or other. 
I suppose the root of it all is their vanity, 
that colossal vanity that has been fostered in 


them by years of adulation. The strongest 
head, indeed, the sincerest artistic nature, jg 
not immune to this subtle poison. Two of the 
best autobiographies of recent years are those 
of Isadora Duncan and Chaliapin. One rises 
from the perusal of each of these books with 
an added respect for the writer as a person 
of complete artistic sincerity, a being pos: 
sessed by something bigger and stronger than 
his conscious self. Yet even these two are not 
exempt from the pathetic vanity that makes 
them cite with gusto the newspaper and other 
records of their successes. When the ordinary 
prima donna tells us how an enraptured crowd 
unharnessed the horses and drew her carriage 
in triumph through the streets to her hotel, we 
smile indulgently if a little sadly, knowing 
how sweet these memories of former popular. 
ity must be to one whose day, she knows, is 
over; but there is a touch of wryness in the 
smile when we find an Isadora Duncan vul- 
garising the grand natural lines of her self- 
portrait by petty vanities of this sort. 

Things move in a mysterious way in this 
complex world of and | 
wonder whether the deathblow to this partie: 
ular form of prima donna vanity may not 
ultimately be given by—the motor car. I am 
away from my books at the moment, but I 
seem to remember a Tristram 
Shandy?) in which Sterne satirically attrib- 
utes the decay of oratory to the substitution 
of coat and trousers for the ancient toga. The 
Roman orator could always work on the emo- 
tions of his readers by producing, at the 
critical moment, an orphaned child from the 
folds of his robe,—an effect impossible with 
the male dress of today. Perhaps the substitu- 
tion of motor for horse traction will deprive 
the prima donna of one of the most intense 
of her traditional joys; an adoring crowd may 
take out the horses from a brougham, but I 
cannot see the most conventionally romantic 
melomaniac, however anxious he may be to 
do the cdrrect thing, taking the cylinders out 
of the lady’s ear. 


ours, sometimes 


passage (in 


TILL, other means of ministering to the 
singer’s vanity will remain,—the grateful 
letter, for instance, the love declaration, and 
the gift of jewellery. It is not every prima 
donna who is naive enough to tell us, as one 
of them did recently, that the gentleman who 
showered his wife’s jewellery upon her after 
one of her concerts was shortly afterwards 
certified as a lunatic; as a rule we are left, in 
cases of this sort, to infer the lunacy. But there 
will always be the type of person who writes 
to the famous singer in terms like these (I 
quote from a lately published biography): 
“I have roughed it for twenty-eight years in 
the Australian bush, but your song Abide 
With Me has taken me back to my mother’s 
knee”. And whoever and whatever else may 
fail the prima donna, there will always be the 
royal person to thrill her with his exalted ap- 
proval. No singer, it is true, has yet soared to 
the giddy heights reached by Max Beerbohm’s 
(Continued on page 138) 
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ee By CHARLES DESPIAU 
A Recent Bronze by 
» the 
teful the French Sculptor 
and 
rima HE sculptures of Charles Des- 
: piau have now attained a vogue 
one that may be considered world-wide. 
who Collectors from Germany, Poland, 
after Sweden, Hungary, America, Argen- 
tina and England have exhausted 
ards the visible supply of his bronzes and 
t. in marbles. In New York, the most 
halk successful art show of the past year 
1eTe was certainly the exhibition of Des- 
rites piau’s work at the Brummer Gal- 
a leries. Everything shown there was 
den sold to American museums and art 
ry): collectors. The statue reproduced 
s in on this page, the most recent of 
“4 his bronzes, is now in a New York 
bide collection. It is sixteen inches 
1er’s high and exists in but five replicas 
may 
- the & 
ap- 
d to 
im’s 
GALERIE HODEBERT, PARIS 








VANITY FAIR 


The Importance of Mr. Eagow 


A Correspondence of the Wires, Presenting a Modern Counterpart of the Fable of the Camel 


Glen Cove July 1 
Mrs John Fawling 


Care Mrs Paul Ritchie Newport RI 
JOHN K SCHWARTZ COMING WEEKEND OF TWENTY 
EIGHTH TO DISCUSS IMPORTANT BUSINESS DEAL 
SHALL NEED YOU BADLY DEAR 
John 


Newport July 1 
John Fawling 
Glen Cove LI NY 
CANNOT BEAR SCHWARTZ 
Helen 


Glen Cove July 1 
Mrs John Fawling 
Care Mrs Paul Ritchie Newport RI 


NOR CAN |! DEAR BUT DEAL VERY IMPORTANT AND 
HE LIKES YOU DOUBTFUL IF 1! CAN PULL IT OFF 
WITHOUT YOU 

John 


Newport July 1 
John Fawling 
Glen Cove LI NY 
WHICH IS MORE IMPORTANT MY HAPPINESS OR 
YOUR DEAL 
Helen 


Glen Cove July 2 
Mrs John Fawling 


Care Mrs Paul Ritchie Newport RI 
BOTH VERY IMPORTANT DEAR PLEASE BE A DEAR 
DEAR AND PLEASE PLEASE COME 
John 


Newport July 2 
John Fawling 


Glen Cove LI NY 
YOU ARE BREAKING MY HEART WILL COME IF 
YOU GET EDWIN EAGOW 
Helen 


Glen Cove July 2 
Mrs John Fawling 


Care Mrs Paul Ritchie Newport RI 
! DONT KNOW HIM 
John 


Newport July 2 
John Fawling 
Glen Cove LI NY 
YOU WILL STOP HAVE JUST READ HIS BOOK THE 
NEW SEX AND SIMPLY MUST MEET HIM 
Helen 


Glen Cove July 3 
{rthur Freeman 


Easthampton LI NY 
DO YOU KNOW EDWIN EAGOW 
John Fawling 


Easthampton July 3 
John Fawling 
Glen Cove LI NY 
HAVE BEEN SPARED SO FAR 
Arthur Freeman 


By GEOFFREY KERR 


Glen Cove July 3 
Arthur Freeman 
Easthampton LI NY 
WHO IS HE 
John Fawling 


Easthampton July 4 
John Fawling 
Glen Cove LI NY 
PERNICIOUS ENGLISH SO CALLED AUTHOR AT 


PRESENT TRUCULENTLY VISITING OUR LONG SUF- 
FERING COUNTRY AVOID LIKE PLAGUE 


{rthur Freeman 


Glen Cove July G 
Arthur Freeman 


Easthampton LI NY 
MY WIFE WISHES TO MEET HIM WHAT DO YOU 


ADVISE 
John Fawling 


Easthampton July 5 
John Fawling 
Glen Cove LI NY 
DIVORCE 
Arthur Freeman 


Glen Cove July 5 
Arthur Freeman 
Easthampton LI NY 
DO YOU KNOW ANYONE WHO KNOWS HIM 
John Fawling 


Easthampton July 6 
John Fawling 
Glen Cove LI NY 
1 KNOW WILLIAM KOMMER WHO IDIOTICALLY PUB- 


LISHES HIS ALLEGED WORKS WILL WIRE HIM IF 
THAT WILL END THIS CORRESPONDENCE 


Arthur Freeman 


Glen Cove July 6 
{rthur Freeman 
Easthampton LI NY 
BY ALL MEANS MANY THANKS 
John Fawling 


Easthampton July 7 
William Kommer 
815 Park Avenue New York City 
JOHN FAWLING OF GLEN COVE WANTS TO MEET 


EDWIN EAGOW HUMAN NATURE IS UNFATHOM- 
ABLE 


Arthur Freeman 


Easthampton July 7 
John Fawling 
Glen Cove LI NY 
HAVE DONE IT KINDLY NOTE RESULT ON YOUR 
OWN HEAD 
Arthur Freeman 


New York July 8 
Mrs Edwin Eagow 
1ga Brompton Road London 
| AM SAFE | AM WELL MY SECRETARY WROTE 


YOU YESTERDAY | SEND MY LOVE TO YOU AND 
MY CHILDREN 
Edwin 


New York July 9 
John Fawling 
Glen Cove LI NY 
CAN YOU LUNCH WITH ME FRIDAY THIRTEENTH 
AT RITZ AT ONE TO MEET EDWIN EAGOW 


William Kommer 815 Park Avenue NYC 


Glen Cove July g 
William Kommer 
815 Park Avenue New York City 
THANK YOU DELIGHTED 
John Fawling 


New York July 10 
Edwin Eagow 
Plaza Hotel New York City 
CAN YOU LUNCH WITH ME AT RITZ AT ONE ON 
FRIDAY TO MEET JOHN FAWLING 


William Kommer 


New York July 10 
William Kommer 
815 Park Avenue New York City 
MY EMPLOYER MR EAGOW INSTRUCTS ME To 
ENQUIRE WHO MR FAWLING IS 
Henry Tell Sec 


New York July 10 
Edwin Eagow 
Plaza Hotel New York City 
PRESIDENT SEVERAL LARGE CORPORATIONS HIGH 
EST TYPE REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 


William Kommer 


New York July 11 
William Kommer 
815 Park Avenue New York City 
MR EAGOW WILL COME IF NOT TOO REPRESENT 


ATIVE 
Henry Tell Sec 


New York July 12 
William Kommer 
815 Park Avenue New York City 
PLEASE CALL FOR MR EAGOW TOMORROW IN 
CLOSED CAR MR EAGOW REQUESTS YOU TO ORDER 
LUNCH IN ADVANCE AS ORDERING FUSSES HIM 
MR EAGOW WILL TAKE EGGS BENEDICTINE ONE 
FRESH VEGETABLE AND TURKISH COFFEE KINDLY 
ACKNOWLEDGE 
Henry Tell Sec 


Newport July 14 
John Fawling 
Glen Cove LI NY 
HAVE YOU MET EDWIN EAGOW YET 
Helen 


Glen Cove July 14 
Vrs John Fawling 
Care Mrs Paul Ritchie Newport RI 
PLEASE DONT MAKE ME ASK HIM MET HIM AT 


LUNCH YESTERDAY AND LOATHED HIM HE IS 
INCREDIBLY POMPOUS 
John 


New York July 14 
William Kommer 
815 Park Avenue New York City 
MR EAGOW DOES NOT WISH TO BE ASKED TO MEET 
ANY MORE POMPOUS AMERICANS 


Henry Tell Sec 


Newport July 15 
John Fawling 
Glen Cove LI NY 
HIS POMP PROBABLY SHYNESS SURE | SHALL 
LIKE HIM SHALL NOT COME UNLESS YOU GET HIM 
Helen 


(Continued on page 140) 
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OCTOBER. 1928 


Do Fishes Perspire? 


vu 


A Parody Exploration Under the Tropical Seas in the Manner of Mr. William Beebe 


N exploring the bottom of the ocean, it has 

been necessary to carry on the majority 

of our work under water. Consequently 
[have been doing considerable diving of late, 
and I feel that [ am progressing very favour- 
ably. For example, I can now do a “jack- 
inife” without hitting my head on the edge 
of the spring-board; and I am also learning 
the “dumb-bell,” a very difficult figure in 
which you lock your knees behind your 
neck, turn in mid-air, and land back 
where you started from. And if you 
think it is any easy matter diving in 
these great big heavy suits, you ought 
io try it yourself sometime. It is all I 
can do to get a running start. 

Never shall I forget my first dive. 
Our yacht, the Malaria, had anchored 
wer a particularly fascinating stretch 
of water, in whose limpid depths I 
could easily discern the strange tropic 
fsh swimming to and fro; and my 
fngers fairly trembled with eagerness 
al erasped the huge diving-helmet 
for my descent. At first I was slightly 
puzzled by the construction of this 
helmet, which is equipped with no 
opening of any sort save two large 
frames of glass through which you 
watch the fishes. In a helmet of this 
construction I did not quite see how 
I could hold my nose under water; 
but [ solved the problem at last by 
cutting a hole in the metal just big 
enough to admit my forefinger and 
thumb. Thus attired, | waved good-bye 
to the rest of the expedition, took a 
deep breath, and shut my eyes. 

Rung by rung I descended slowly 
the metal ladder at the side of the boat 
into the icy water, until I stepped off 
the final rung, and descended into 
space. After a brief trip, making very 
good connections all the way down, 
Ireached the bottom of the sea at last. 
With what infinite relief I felt my 
feet touch ground! and with what 
eager anticipation I opened = my 
eves, and looked about me! Alas! 
you can imagine my bitter disappointment 
when I saw only pitch blackness, unrelieved 
by a single wandering fish or stem of coral. 
In vain I strained my eyes to discover the 
brilliant scenes which Mr. Beebe had often 
and so glowingly described. I even struck a 
match and held it before my face, peering 
desperately through the Stygian waters; but 
s» complete was the darkness that not even 
the flare of the match was visible. After wait- 
ing for several hours, under the forlorn hope 
that through some possible difference in Ocean 
Time it might still be night-time down here, 
Isignalled at last for my ascent, thoroughly 
disheartened by my failure. 

It was not until I reached the deck that the 
mystery was cleared up, when one of the 
crew discovered that in descending I had 
inadvertently put my diving-helmet on back- 





wards, 


By CYMMRODORION 


Nothing daunted by this mishap, however, 
I determined to try again the following day: 
and for this second expedition I brought along 
as my companion the late Dr. Wexby Messer- 
smith, a leading authority on deep-sea fauna 
and flora. Inasmuch as the Doctor and I de- 
cided to investigate the ocean bottom this 
time in thorough fashion, we brought along 
blanket rolls and provisions enough to last 





HOME AT LAST 


Covarrubias has caught Mr. William Beebe in an 
informal pose among his fellow ‘denizens of the 
deep’’, as they are sometimes called. Mr. Beebe’s new 
book, Under Tropic Seas, is submitted on this page 
to the offices of Trial by Parody, by Cymmrodorion 


us several days, wrapped carefully in paraffin- 
paper to keep out the dampness. [ also brought 
along a light trout rod and tackle, including 
several deep-sea flies I had tied myself. 
Our first day on the Ocean Floor was rather 
uneventful. We walked in and out among the 
fishes, just like one of them, observing the 
aquatic conditions, which we found were 
similar to any other conditions except that 
they were covered with a green slime from 
having been under water so I also 
amused myself by picking up and examining 
some of the fascinating objects which are to 
be found along the bottom of the ocean, in- 
cluding some pretty sea-shells, any number 
of sea-nasturtiums, or “twinks,” half of a 
grape-fruit rind, an old rubber boot, and a 
Harding political button. We also made a 
roaring fire and roasted some mussels; and 


long. 


right good they tasted, too. 


Supper over, I decided to try a little casting, 
and rigged up my rod, while the Doctor—who 
is not a very ardent angler, although he 
enjoys eating a fish as well as the next one— 
went in for a cold plunge. My first strike 
rose a beautiful example of that rare deep-sea 
denizen, the /nvertus Collapsus, or sub-ocean 
turkey, which to my knowledge has never 
before been brought into captivity. As soon 
as this extraordinary fish swallows the 
hook, he immediately puts the tip of 
his tail in his mouth and pulls him- 
self inside out like a glove, in which 
position he extracts the barb with ease. 
He then swims backward rapidly to 
turn himself outside-in again, and flits 
away silently among the water-hya- 
cinths, lightly touching his fin to his nose. 

In order to land this wily creature, 
I took out a small pocket-mirror, and 
advanced it carefully to a point within 
a few inches of the fish’s head. Pres- 
ently, glancing up, he looked at his 
reflection in the glass and saw for the 
first time how silly a fish really looks, 
whereupon he laughed himself to death 
and the Doctor and I had him next 
morning for breakfast. 

Just as I was quitting for the night, 
I made a last cast ahead of me, and 
received a tremendous strike which 
was hard enough to jerk me off my 
feet, and in fact did jerk me off my 
feet, smashing my glasses. Picking 
myself up, I reeled in my captive 
feverishly, and discovered that I had 
inadvertently hooked into a plump 
mermaid, said that her name 
was Arabella and that she had formerly 
been employed in the New York 
Hippodrome tank. After playing her 
for an hour or so, with a good strong 
line, I finally let her go, first taking 
her *phone number; and I walked back 
to camp humming happily to myself. 
The star-fish were already beginning 
to appear, one by 
up in the blankets, well pleased with 
our day’s adventures. 

It was on our third day that the disaster 
occurred which has, in a sense, put a damper 
on all my subsequent deep-sea explorations. 
During the course of our investigations, it 
seems, our enthusiasm had carried us into 
unknown territory; and when we had finally 
completed our investigations, broken camp, 
and made ready to return to the Malaria, we 
discovered to our consternation that the sur- 


who 


one, as we rolled 


face was nowhere to be seen. 

Only those who have been marooned for 
days at the bottom of a limitless ocean can 
imagine our distress at this tragic predica- 
ment. We had no idea into what latitude or 
longitude we had strayed, and every inch of 
water was unfamiliar; indeed, there was not 
even a sunken sardine-can or rusty razor- 
blade to indicate the presence of our yacht. 
We were hopelessly lost. 

(Continued on page 132) 





Wherein Is Told a Harrowing Adventure in the Early Life 


O you want to know how men happen 
to kill each other? It is because they are 
irritated beyond endurance, sometimes 

by the other man, or women, sometimes just 
by the circumstances of their lives. 

I was a young fellow then and out of 
work. It was winter, during a period of hard 
times and nearly all of the factories were 
closed. I was beating my way from one town 
to another and had crawled into an empty box 
car. There were many tramps abroad that 
winter. The crews of freight trains paid no 
attention to us but as long as we were quiet let 
us ride where we pleased. 

No one paid any attention to us. We were 
just driftwood. What did it matter? 

Three of us were in the box car and it was 
a bitter cold day. None of us had overcoats. 
Of course we could not build a fire in there. 
The door of the car was open. No one bothered 
to close it. When you are cold as we were a 
bit more cold makes no difference. 

The other two men in the car were standing 
near the door when I climbed in. The train 
was slowly getting under way. They did not 
speak to me and I did not speak to them. 

Soon the train was moving faster. I cannot 
even remember the name of the town we were 
leaving. I had tried to get work there without 
success. It was somewhere in the Middle West. 


ELL. I moved back into the car and sat 

down on the floor. What is life worth? It 
may have been that I had a touch of fever. 
The two men near the door were of middle 
age, blue with cold, ragged and dirty. I think 
now they must have been dopes. One of them 
was a large, heavily built man and the other 
was thin and tall. Both half grown 
beards. You are always meeting such men 
when you are out of work and drifting about. 
They have a fixed, determined air about them. 
They hate each other and, in fact, hate every 
one. 

The two in the car were silent for a long 
time. We had got out of town and were groan- 
ing along through the country at a fast rate. 
I heard some member of the train crew run 
over the top of the car, over our heads. 

It is an odd sound, when you are half asleep. 
I remember thinking of my childhood. When 
you are very cold that way sleepiness always 
comes upon you. They say it is an easy way 
to die and perhaps it is. I may have been 
asleep and dreaming. 

I was dreaming of one of my younger broth- 
ers running over the roof of our house in an 
Ohio town on a Spring day. Everything was 
quiet in the house. I even thought I heard 
my mother moving about downstairs. She 
would be cooking something—cookies, per- 
haps. We were a large family when we were 
all at home and Mother was always cooking. 

And now I thought that the fragrant smell 
of cooking had come floating up the stairs to 
where I lay. Do you remember how cookies 
baking in the oven smelled when you were a 
boy? I felt warm and comfortable. Perhaps I 
was in bed with some childhood illness. I had 


wore 


In a Box Car 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


always enjoyed such times when I was a child. 
It gave me a chance to lie in bed and read. 
Although we were poor there vere always 
plenty of books in our house and Mother 
always managed to get materials to make 
cookies. Where the books came from I do 
not know. Father borrowed them perhaps. 
Everyone in town knew he was fond of books. 
They said he was a smart man but he could 
not make much money. 

At any rate there I was and I was awakened 
from my dream by the two men in the car 
who had begun quarreling. 

I straightened myself up, shivered and 
looked at them. 

The men who are called “dopes” always 
have something determined in their char- 
acters. Well, they have an object in life—to 
get the “stuff.” They are always seeking it. 
If they cannot get it in one town they drift 
on to another. It is because there are so many 
“dopes” that there are so many desperate 
crimes. 

It isn’t because such men are brave. It is be- 
cause they are determined. They go from place 
to place seeking. They must have money but 
do not care for money. They cling together 
but do not care for each other. They are like 
Prometheus bound to rock. Wild birds are 
biting at their vitals. Such men carry about 
inside themselves always, except when they 
have got some of the stuff, a terrible, gnawing 
hunger. 

It will not let them alone. The hunger 
is like drops of water falling from the roof 
of a cave, down under the ground. Silently, 
persistently something is being worn away. 
Cowardice is being worn away. When there 
is a hideous crime done somewhere, look for 
some such man. Look for a shrinking man 
with a pale face and trembling hands. He 
will have a queer determined look in his eyes. 
Sometimes his face twitches in an odd way. 
If you speak to him he will whine and fawn 
on you. 

He will be slick in getting out of it. He 
is like a rat cornered. Watch his eyes. If you 
are a jailer do not take chances with him. 


HE two men on the train were talking. 
They were quarreling. The question about 
which they were quarreling was an absurd one. 
Was the city of Buffalo larger than the city 
of Toledo? What difference did it make tothem? 
I saw their faces twitching as they glared 
at each other. They still stood near the open 
door. “Well, I lived in Toledo for a long time,” 
one of them said. It was the larger one. “I was 
married there. Later I went to live in Buffalo. 
I know what I am talking about.” 

“You lie.” 

“You are a dirty liar yourself.” 

One of the men suddenly thrust out his 
hand. I dare say he intended nothing. As I was 
sitting in the darkness, back from the door, 
and they were in the light by the car door, 
I could see everything very clearly. The man 
who killed another man did not specially hate 
him. He did not care whether or not Toledo 
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was larger than Buffalo. Perhaps he had beep 
several days without a shot. I even fancied 
I could see a queer, wavering light in his 
eyes. | dare say I made that up. 

He was just hungry for his dope. Thank 
God it was not my kind of hunger. I was 
hungry for food, a warm bed, a job. I wanted 
to get on. I dreamed of some day getting up in 
the world. Then perhaps some woman would 
want me as I sometimes wanted a woman, 
I used to go about the towns, when I was 
out of work, looking at pretty women, dressed 
sometimes in fine furs. I did not envy them 
the furs, the grand houses they lived in, the 
carriages in which they rode at that time. I 
envied the men who were with them, on whom 
they smiled. 

I was hungry myself all right but not with 
the hunger of the men in the box car. 

One of them had tried to fight off his per. 
sistent gnawing hunger. He thrust out his 
hand as though to push it away. 

What he actually did was to push the other 
man, the tall, thin one, out through the open 
door of the car. As he fell I saw him clutch 
at the side of the door with his weak, trem- 
bling hands. He actually did hold on for a 
moment but his hand was cold. He hung and 
then fell. 


WAS sitting so that I could see his body 

bouncing along beside the train. The ground 
was stony there. Then he lay still. The fast 
moving train whirled us out of sight of the 
body. The second man was leaning out of the 
car door watching. 

Well, that was that. He came back into the 
car and sat down on the floor near me but he 
did not speak to me. He began to cry. He 
was crying like a sick child. 


Of course with me the question was one 
of getting away. As it turned out, none of the 
train crew had seen the body lying beside 
the tracks when the caboose passed. A farmer 
found it later the same day. I heard about it 
in the next town where I got off the train. 

It seemed to me we were a long time com- 
ing to a town. The train was running too fast 
for me to get off. It is awkward, getting out at 
the door of a box car from a moving train. 
It requires a special technique—and when 
your hands are cold.... 


The question in my mind was this—well, 
there was the fellow sitting between me and 
the open door. If he happened to think. I 
am sure now he was crying because, although 
he had killed another man, he had got no 
satisfaction from the deed. He had not spe- 
cially wanted to kill him, was just filled with 
weak excitement. Killing someone meant noth- 
ing special to him. 

On the other hand—if he thought. . . . 

But such fellows do not think. What is life 
or death to them? 

I remember that once he looked at me as 
though to say, “Well, who are you? What are 

(Continued on page 114) 
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The Last Mrs. Cheney—Norma Shearer 


A Favourite Screen Actress Will Perpetuate Frederick Lonsdale’s Popular Heroine in the Films 
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NOEL COWARD The 
Recently the hero in London, 
of an American comedy, The men 
Second Man, Mr. Coward re- shri 


THE ASTAIRES 
After a year in New 
York Fred and Adele 
Astaire are showing 
London the steps and 
tunes of Funny Face, 
repeating the success- 
ful experiment they 
made with its prede- 
cessor Lady Be Good 





MURAY 





JANET JEVONS 





VANDAMM 


RICHARD BIRD 
A young English actor who 


first made his American repu- 
tation in Candida, Richard Bird 


A Group of Anglo-American Stars Who Spend the Season Tripping Between London and New York 


has been a steady commuter 
ever since. Last year he played 
here and abroad in The Fanatics 


BEATRICE LILLIE 
The chief comedienne of the 
Charlot revues, Beatrice Lillie 
has become an American mu- 
sical comedy headliner. She is 
soon to appear on Broadway as 
the boisterous star of Noel 
Coward’s This Year of Grace 





HOYNIGEN-HUENE 


Transatlantic Commuters 


turns to New York in his own 
revue, This Year of Grace, the 
success of the English season 


GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 
After a session in the English 
capital with Oh Kay, Miss 
Lawrence is once again with 
us for the new Gershwin mu- 
sical comedy, which in turn, 
she will show to Londoners 
after the New York~ run 
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Tonite—Armory Bouts—Tonite! 


An Impression of the High-Hearted, Rough-and-Tumble Weekly Slug Fests of the National Guard 


monolith of white light, veined like marble 
with the uneven, drifting layers of cigar 
smoke that waver in the thickened air above 
the ring. As the boxers spring from their cor- 
ners and collide with a thud of sodden leather, 
the water spatters upward from their sleek 
shoulders in a shower of glistening drops. 
The blackened gloves are water-soaked and 
heavy. They land on the wet bodies with an 
occasional hollow smack, like the slap of a 
beaver’s tail; and the crowd yells. The fighters 
paw the air tentatively, circling for an opening. 
You pull down the brim of your hat to 
ward the glare of the overhead lights from 
your eyes. Your forehead is on a level with 
the taut, streaked canvas, and the smoke of 
your cigarette weaves tenuously across the 
ring. In a brief rally the fighters pedal back- 
ward suddenly against the ropes, and for a 
moment they are wrestling in mid-air above 
your head, a curiously foreshortened vision of 
bent knees and struggling thighs; then the 
ropes rebound and spin them back into the 
centre of the ring. You lower the hand that 
you had flung instinctively before your face, 
and glance about you sheepishly. 


[ the centre of the dim armory is a square 


HE crowd is yelling so steadily that the 

roar might almost be taken for silence. It 
rides away from the ring and rolls back 
over the flat, receding faces, and mounts the 
sides of the armory, where the shadowy bal- 
cony is intermittently starry with cupped 
matches and the glowing tips of cigars, to the 
steel-girdered roof high overhead. The gong 
sounds while you are craning your neck, and 
the house-lights come on, gleaming dimly 
through the fog of smoke that fills the barn. 
The steady roar breaks into a thousand frag- 
ments of conversation, heated arguments, the 
shrill treble of feminine laughter, a steady 
drone of the pop-vender: “He-yah! whoo 
wantsa col’ drink here?” “Haw-ton’s i-scream, 
whoo wantsa brick o’ Haw-ton’s .. .”, the cat- 
calls and jeers of the crammed gallery. 

Beside the clock, in the centre of the bal- 
cony railing, a man lifts a lantern-slide with 
a red “5” and substitutes a “6”. 

In the near corner the boxer with white 
trunks has relaxed, his head idling back, his 
wrists looped over the ropes at either side 
and his long, misshapen gloves dangling 
limply. The padding has worked down into 
the puckered tips, and the knuckles are flat 
and hard. A negro second is sponging his 
face, loosening the band of his trunks, tilting 
a bottle to his lips; another handler straddles 
his upraised foot, facing toward him, and 
massages the loose muscles of his calf between 
rapid palms. Little Georgie Hepburn, popular 
referee, leans back upon the ropes in a neutral 
corner and ducks his head at acquaintances 
around the ring with an embarrassed grin. 

“How they comin’, Georgie?” 

“Say, Georgie, where’s the music that goes 
wit’ this fight?” 

“Oh,” a feminine voice, “Gaw-gie!” 
Laughter. Georgie scowls at the toes of his 


By COREY FORD 


boxing-shoes with a grin, and mutters some- 
thing. The gong sounds. 

The two boxers touch the tips of their 
gloves briefly over the referee’s extended 
wrist, then circle each other warily, feinting 
for an opening. The fighter in white trunks 
shoots his left to his opponent’s face; the lad 
in purple lurches toward him and buries a 
hard glove twice in his ribs. Hepburn slaps 
a bare shoulder, pries the hugging fighters 
apart. Instantly the straight left finds the 
bleeding nose again, mercilessly. The stung 
boxer drops wearily into another clinch, and 
they wrestle against the ropes. Hepburn leaps 
to force them apart; when the boxer in purple 
lifts his face, his opponent’s shoulder is 
smeared with red. He treads backward un- 
steadily across the ring, blocking one nostril 
with the thumb of his glove as he blows his 
nose clear, drawing the back of his fist across 
his flecked lips, blocking another left in the 
nick of time. The ropes press into the small 
of his back, and he straightens in surprise. 

“Git off’n that bicycle!” 

“Give it to ’im, Jimmie. Jim-meee! Use 
ya left on’m again!” 

“One in the middle, Joe!” 

“Joe,” sarcastically, “one in the middle for 
a customer!” 

A confusion of arms and shoulders against 
the ropes, a reeling tangle, a break, and sud- 
denly the straight left finds its mark. Joe, in 
the purple tights, drops to one knee, and then 
flops heavily onto his side. Someone screams 
in Italian. He writhes at once to his elbows, 
and shakes his head like a dog. At the count 
of four he brushes Hepburn’s flailing arm aside 
and staggers to his feet. 

“Keep away from ’im, Joe. Take ya time!” 

“All right, Jimmie! Ya got him now. One 
Mpls. 

“Ya left, Jimmie boy! Use ya left!” 


HE fatal left licks out again and again, 

dipping into the smeared face like a brush 
into a pot of paint, dabbing his chest and 
arms with red wherever it strikes. The yells 
of the crowd mount with excitement, mingle 
in a steady roar that rolls back from the ring- 
side to the dim reaches of the dark armory, 
and echoes from the packed gallery and the 
black girders overhead. The single, thrilling 
drone fills the hall like a vast silence, as 
the two hunched figures struggle over the 
padded canvas, punch, stagger, lock together 
and sway in the square of smoke-dimmed 
light... 

You can take your championship fights 
at the Garden, your massive spectacles at 
Ebbet’s Field or the Polo Grounds; but 
nowhere will you find the packed colour and 
thrill of tense action that is in an Armory 
Bout. In the weekly boxing-exhibitions of the 
National Guardsmen, put on in one or another 
of those forbidding grey-stone bastilles squat- 
ted gloomingly on odd street corners about the 
city, you will find the glowing atmosphere of 
the old sporting-clubs, the brute strength and 
grotesque comedy of a Bellows lithograph. 


You may not see all the skill and boxing pre- 
cision of a Garden bout; but you are sure to 
see a rough-and-tumble, hilarious, knockabout, 
bloody good show. 

In West Sixty-Eighth Street, just off Broad- 
way, is the ro2nd Medical Regiment Armory, 
the cradle of National Guard boxing; just 
one hundred blocks to the north is the more 
pretentious citadel of the 22nd Engineers, 
known proudly among the National Guard 
as the Madison Square Garden of the armories. 
In these and other barns, one night a week, 
the dirt and trampled sawdust is covered 
with a sagging, ill-matched flooring of wide 
boards; a regiment of wooden folding-chairs 
is marshalled about the arena in serried ranks; 
and the smeared canvas, hard pillow of so 
many bruised and writhing faces in its career, 
is stretched over the swaying ring erected in 
the centre of the hall. And here Jimmy 
Ambrose, the brilliant little matchmaker who 
is responsible for the uniformly high quality 
of these armory fights, assembles his fistic 
stables—stables which have delivered into the 
big-time and the Sporting Headlines such pop- 
ular entertainers as Paul Berlenbach—who 
received $30 for his first fight at the roond— 
Joe Glick, Frankie Genaro, Corp. Izzy Schwartz 
and Sergt. Sammy Baker. 


HEY show no mercy in the Armory ring. 

They slug each other gloriously, with the 
high zest of amateurs; they throw themselves 
into the scrimmage with every ounce of fight- 
ing strength; their punches are clumsy, but 
they are never’ pulled. Nothing is to be lost, 
everything is to be gained; and so the hard 
fists fly, the claret flows, the knees sag and 
the crowd howls its head off for a knockout. 
If you would see an old-fashioned prize-fight 
in all its glory, with none of the false trappings 
of social patronage and bloated purses and 
the stifling machinery of Big Business, go to 
the ro2nd Armory, of a Thursday night, and 
watch the soldier-boxers batter each other 
around the ring and love it. 

And hear—for it would not be complete. 
without him—Harry the announcer, the mas- 
ter-showman, orator, ringmaster, beloved foil 
of the packed and ribald gallery. 

They call Harry Balogh the Joe Humphries 
of Armory boxing; I think the sobriquet is 
a little unfair to Harry. Humphries, with 
his uplifted hat and stentorian bellow, is a 
juggernaut, a bully who cows his audience 
into submission, he simply rides roughshod 
over all opposition. Harry’s technique is rather 
that of the fencer who parries with his enemy 
in caustic repartee, draws him out, and re- 
turns blow for blow in a running battle of wits. 
After all, with a thousand heavy-footed ushers 
to back him up, Humphries does not face the 
Herculean task of Harry, a lone toreador in 
a vast taunting arena, who must override 
nightly the antagonism of a vociferous gallery 
whose clan spirit is impregnable, whose wit 
is crude but effective, and whose respect for 
the cloak of authority is a little less than nil.. 
(Continued on page 124) 
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STUDY FOR PORTRAIT 


The quality of mystery with which 
Speicher endows his sitters is strongly 
evidenced in this drawing. Speicher, 
though still a comparatively young 
man, has been titled by an increasing 
number among the critics the leader of 
American portrait painters. His paint- 
ings are owned by a considerable num- 
ber of American museums, including the 
Metropolitan, and private collectors 


RECLINING FIGURE 
The nude reproduced above is a brilliant 
example of Eugene Speicher’s ability to 
present the beautiful without erring on 
the side either of prettiness or of obvious 
realism. Curiously, too, this crayon drawing 
evokes a sense of warmth, even of colour 





THE FRANK REHN GALLERY 





HEAD OF LEILA 


Speicher gives to his subjects (or 
selects only subjects with) a strange 
spiritual dignity: they are “important” 
people. He shares with his friend, the 
late George Bellows, by whom he was 
influenced, a simplicity and certainty 
that may well be identified as American 


FLOWER PIECE 


Eugene Speicher’s studies of flowers 
are already widely known—and widely 
owned. This example in black-and-white, 
with the restrictions of a crayon draw- 
ing, almost creates the illusion of 
Speicher’s difficult and brilliant cclour- 
ing: orange, yellow, plum, and rose 


Crayon Drawings by Eugene Speicher 


Recently Completed Work by One of the Most Prominent of American Portrait Painters 


pe development of Eugene Speicher, as revealed by the sequence of his work, 
is increasingly forceful proof of his inward self-sufficiency as an artist. It is 
dangerous, indeed impossible, to predict the precise graph of his future. His work 
is unpredictable because it is governed, not by markets and prices, but by the in- 
vitations of new problems to be solved in the course of his own growth. The draw- 
ings on this page, although superficially conventional enough in subject and 


treatment, may be said to suggest the most recent advance in Speicher’s art. He 
is less conspicuously the American artist, and more the artist sui generis. These 
drawings give full evidence of his continued artistic strength, his sense of 
colour and his firm and austere feeling for form. It is interesting to note that 
Speicher, who was the very close friend of George Bellows, seems now to have 
won the inheritance of Bellows’ pre-eminence among American portrait-painters 
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Indomitable Carteron 


How a Husband Who Loved Himself and Was Suspicious of His Wife Outwitted the Oracle 


“ HAT did you see? What did you 
Wee Where were you?” M. Carteron 


was asking his usual questions of 
his wife. He was a short pugnacious man 
with a large head, bulging eyes, and thick 
lips. Noémie was tall and well-modelled— 
kindly and pleasant. Ordinarily, she enumer- 
ated her visits and her rounds of the shops 
with good grace. When she hesitated, he 
had but to prod her with a hissing “Then 
what?” and her memory promptly returned. 

But to-day Noémie was obviously 


By MICHEL CORDAY 


such penetration in other details, was con- 
demning him to death. . . He already felt 
himself dissolving into nothing. He had a 
picture of himself stretched out pale and rigid 
—an august figure—while Noémie wept and 
sobbed unconsolably. 

Then by a sudden instinct, the divine in- 
stinct which awakens at times of peril, he 
saw how he could be saved. He must divorce 
her and get her married to someone else. 


Thus the prophecy would be fulfilled, but 


And then did not this big crustacean some- 
times presume to criticize him? Oh! in 
silence! No one gave lessons to Carteron. But 
when he had to use pressure with his wife, to 
act a bit rough when subduing her, he read 
in the big lugger’s blue eyes a sad and mild 
reproach which had a way of exasperating 
him. Ah! Of course, he would not miss the 
opportunity which fate offered him to pay off 
his grudge while saving his own hide. 

He had made his decision in less than three 
seconds. And eager to begin work- 





holding something back. Her ner- | 
yousness and embarrassment did | 
not escape the cutting stare of her | 
husband: nothing could be con- | 
cealed from Carteron. But now his 
sovereign commands could elicit 
nothing. With eyes lowered and 
cheeks on fire, she remained evasive. 
He found it necessary to nudge her, 
to intimidate her, and even to 
threaten her with an investigation. 
Finally, she grew tired of resisting, 
and sniffed humbly: 

“Oh dear! My friend Mme. 
Hélion dragged me off to a fortune- 
teller, a woman who reads lrand- 
writing, and palms—everything. 
And she said things tome... which 
have upset me.” 

“What sort of things?” 

She seemed to have set herself 
for the confession. 

“Don’t forget that this woman 
has a terrible gift of second sight. 
She knows you as if she had seen 
you with her eyes.” 

“Me?” 

“Yes. She told me that I had 
married a man who was dark, small, 
with energetic features.” 

“Pshaw! She saw my picture.” 

“Not at all. She also said that 
you were intelligent and fearless, 
and that you were sure of a splen- 
did future.” 

“She could have gotten her in- 
formation at my office.” 

“Oh! She did not even know my 
name.” 

Carteron had to admit that this 
woman was not lacking in clair- 
voyance. But he disguised his con- 
viction and went on in a banter- 








THE TROJAN SIBYL: DRAWING BY PICASSO 


The contention that Picasso cannot draw, which has 
for long been the chief solace of the anti-Picasso 
forces, is sufficiently answered by the fabulous prices 
that his drawings are now bringing all over the world. 
The above is a typical example recently completed 
by the Spanish-French master, in Paris, purchased 
by an American collector and brought to New York 


ing immediately on his plans, he an- 
nounced: 

“Absurd! This whole story is 
| thoroughly absurd. Come, come, 
we'll never think of it again. You 
understand, we'll never think of 
it again.” 
| And he thought of it continually. 
He went about, his task with cat- 
like caution. Ah! This arduous, del- 
icate work demanded a devilishly 
expert hand. Just think! He had 
first to convince Noémie that the 
prophecy was absurd and pointless, 
to obliterate all traces of it from 
her mind. Little by little, he had 
to alienate her from him. And it 
was not so easy to alienate anyone 
from Carteron. Finally, he had to 
steer her imperceptibly towards the 
other man, to make her feel confi- 
dent — however comic the idea 
might be—that happiness awaited 
her in the claws of this big crab. 

Fortunately, in the course of the 
last two years he had bent his wife 
to mute obedience, had made her 
a perfect example of compliance 
and passivity. His domination over 
her was so complete that he could 
force her to take night for day, and 
even to believe that Carteron was 
an undesirable husband. 

And such was the power of ‘his 
genius that despite all the obstacles 
the goal was coming within reach. 
A few months more, and he would 
manage to cook up a nice quiet 
little divorce—and he would come 
out of the adventure unscathed, 
with head up. For it was impossible 
to imagine Carteron as ridiculous. 

What would have been the stupor 








ing tone: 

“So then, that is what has upset you?” 

She shook her head and again became 
silent. Again he had to press her, to be harsh 
with her. Collapsing on a chair, she hid her 
bowed head in her hands. Her hair and 
shoulders were shaken with sobs. But there 
was no resisting Carteron. She stammered: 

“She told me that it would not be long 
Motil... . until. 4.” 

“Until what?” 

“Until I became a widow.” 

Carteron received the blow squarely. A 
widow! The fortune-teller, who had shown 





it would be fulfilled at another’s expense. 

He promptly decided on his substitute. It 
would be René Bidot, the faithful René 
Bidot. This big idiot would easily let himself 
be taken in. Carteron smiled at the thought 
of changing places with him. On the subject 
of this colossus he harboured a profound and 
intimate hatred. Not that he was jealous; no 
one could deceive Carteron. But the fellow’s 
build, his big chest and short wide-set arms 
and fleshy paws, his silhouette like a gigantic 
crab, inspired in Carteron the repugnance 
which the lean always feel towards the fleshy. 


of this dependable gentleman if he 
could have heard and seen his Noémie on the 
day after the divorce? She was a different 
creature, roguish and loquacious, as she sat on 
the enormous knees of her future husband— 
clinging to him like a serpent. 

She was saying: “Without you, without 
your idea, you know that that monster would 
never have agreed to give me my freedom, 
that he would never have permitted me to 
begin my life again with the man I love, my 
real companion. . . And to think that the 
fortune-teller never existed at all, except in 
that great darling head of yours.” 


VANITY FAIR 





Lady Into Fish 


Martha Norelius Who Was the Bright Particular Star of the Women Olympic Swimmers 


HE 1928 Olympics at Amsterdam, before they settled down, in a cloud of 
international courtesies, into a residue of official times and distances, did not 
fail to add to New York City’s already overweening cockiness by establishing the 
fact once again that a local girl, one Miss Martha Norelius of Manhattan, can 
pass through a liquid element under her own power from one point to another 
400 meters away, more quickly than any other woman in the world. Representing 


the Women’s Swimming Association, Miss Norelius successfully defended her 
1924 Olympic championship in the women’s 400 meter free-style swim, bettering 
her own old Olympic record by 19 2/5 seconds, as well as Gertrude Ederle’s world 
standard record made way back in 1922 by 10 2/5 seconds, by slipping through the 
ravished all-Dutch water in 5 minutes and 42 4/5 seconds, shattering also the 
world’s record she had made two days before in a preliminary heat by 2 3/5 seconds 
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The Technique of Tunney 


Showing That the Crowds Prefer Mqdified Murder to the Manly Art of Self-Defense 


heavyweight champion at the very mo- 

ment he had demonstrated to the last of 
the skeptics that he was champion of cham- 
pions under Marquis of Queensberry Rules 
leaves the manly art in a somewhat chaotic 
condition. There are many pretenders to the 
throne which he vacated so abruptly. They call 
them contenders by courtesy. 

Unquestionably a position with potentiali- 
ties for making millions will not be vacant 
any too long. The heavyweight championship 
has too high a commercial value to be per- 
mitted to lie idle and there are too many 
persons dependent upon what I like to call 
the cauliflower industry not to demand that 
the wheels of cauliflower commerce continue 
to revolve. 

The speculation now is as to what manner of 
man will be the new heavyweight champion 
who will be recognized as such within a year’s 
time. It is quite likely that he will be an 
American in keeping with that fervent prayer 
of the late John L. Sullivan. Mr. Thomas 
Heeney was the last “foreign menace” and 
he was destroyed utterly and relentlessly by 
Gene Tunney. 

The question is: will the next heavyweight 
champion be a boxer or a fighter, an expo- 
nent of the manly art of self-defense typified 
by Gene Tunney or a disciple of the manly 
art of modified murder like Jack Dempsey? 
Unquestionably the great majority is clamor- 
ing for a disciple of the manly art of modified 
murder. 


Ti resignation of Mr. Gene Tunney as 


- Queensberry Rules the first cham- 
pion, John L. Sullivan, was a fighter. In 
no sense was Sullivan one of the manly de- 
fenders. His defense was offense and _ his 
idea from the start of a fight was to make 
his kill with the right hand punch to the jaw. 
He established the dynasty of heavyweight 
monarchs and made his simple and direct 
technique the technique for fighters of all 
classes. 

Then along came James J. Corbett, a young 
bank clerk from San Francisco, a boxer, a 
man who had mastered the art of self-defense, 
and he battered down the exponent of the 
manly art of modified murder. He butchered 
him with the same effective technique that 
was used by Gene Tunney against Tom 
Heeney. Of course Heeney was no champion. 

If pugilism had been, as they claimed, the 
art of self-defense and a science which ex- 
alted the man with courage and brains, but 
with the inferior equipment physically, 
against the near brute, the victory of James 
J. Corbett at New Orleans would have been 
the most popular victory ever scored. But 
it was not. There were those who never would 
forgive Corbett for having beaten John L. 
Sullivan, although in doing it, he vindicated 
the theory of the game. 

This should indicate that there is just a 
little hypocrisy about our attitude toward 
the manly art. The nearer it comes to the 
thing it is supposed to be the less popular 


By W. 0. McGEEHAN 


it seems to be. The “sweet science,” as Mr. 
Trevor C. Wignall, the English boxing au- 
thority calls it, does not seem to be under- 
stood generally. 

Corbett in his turn was knocked out by 
a boxer fighter, Robert Fitzsimmons who in 
turn gave way to the fighter, James J. Jeffries, 
a fighter pure and very simple. After Jeffries 
was Jack Johnson, the negro boxer with the 
simian reflexes. Then there was Willard, the 
floundering colossus, champion by power of 
bulk. When Jack Dempsey battered down this 
lumbering hulk a fighter of the type of John 
L. Sullivan once more ascended the throne 
and, the younger generation asserted most 
emphatically and with no due reverence to 
the past, a greater fighter than John L. 
Sullivan. 

The Dempsey scowl was at least as impres- 
sive and sinister as the scowl of John L. 
Sullivan and the Dempsey technique was quite 
as frankly to batter them down in the briefest 
space of time. 

Dempsey was not instinctively a boxer. His 
natural methods were those of the docks and 
the back rooms. If he had been a boxer or 
could have been made into a boxer they would 
not have made a “bobber and weaver” of him. 
A bobber and weaver is one of those fighters 
who moves at an opponent in weaving fashion 
bobbing his head and shoulders as he comes. 

This method of approach makes him a 
slightly more difficult target than he would be 
if he came charging in a frontal attack. But 
when a fighter is reduced to bobbing and 
weaving it indicates a deficiency in boxing 
gray matter. The movement is made arbitrarily. 
The boxer has been taught that he must bob 
and weave to avoid being hit before he can 
hit himself. 


F course a boxer who uses his brains may 

bob and weave but he does it with reason 
and at the right time. One of those who bob 
and weave as a general theory is quite likely 
to bob his jaw into a left or right and weave 
into a crushing body blow. 

When Dempsey came bobbing and weaving 
out to Willard in that sun-baked ring at 
Toledo, the dull-witted colossus retreated and 
pawed ponderously with the left. By that time 
Dempsey had weaved his way in to killing 
distance and smashed rights and lefts to the 
body and jaw so rapidly that Willard was 
sitting on his haunches, grinning in idiotic 
fashion, before he realized what had hap- 
pened. 

When Dempsey came weaving out of the 
corner at Philadelphia, Tunney met him 
more than half way and banged a right to 
his jaw. Tunney, the student of more than 
Shakespeare, had been deliberating over that 
move for months, even years. He had studied 
Dempsey more assiduously than he had studied 
Hamlet and knew to the fraction of an inch 
just how he would move. Some experts insist 
that Tunney won that fight with the first 
punch. Certainly it jarred all of the theories 
of bobbing and weaving. 


After that blow at Philadelphia Tunney 
proceeded to fight what might be called a 
rear-guard action. Our American fight experts, 
with supreme contempt and something of ig- 
norance, speak of it as “getting on the bi- 
cycle.” Yet by the end of the tenth round 
Tunney had so harassed and pecked at Demp- 
sey that the “Killer” was quite ready for the 
killing. 

It was not until Tunney announced that 
he was quitting the ring for good that our ex- 
perts began to see that Tunney had all of the 
efficiency and the punishing power of Kid 
McCoy, the most formidable fighter of 
his weight in the era preceding. Tunney pun- 
ished as effectively but without the venom or 
the cruel relish of McCoy. The Tunney 
punches, short and choppy for the most part, 
showed tremendous and sustained power be- 
hind them. Never, you may have noticed, has 
Tunney been seen making long wild swings 
and missing them. 

In the later years Tunney was caught off 
balance just once and that was when he mis- 
judged the distance to the ropes at Chicago. 
Dempsey caught him against them and had, 
as they say, some clean shots at “the button.” 
First a left, the Dempsey left crashed against 
Tunney’s chin, then the right, then a rain 


of blows. Tunney wilted and fell. 


E will pass the argument of the “long 
count.” Tunney was up and running 
backwards pursued by Dempsey. As he backed 
away Tunney shot a right to the heart of the 
“Killer.” This checked the pursuit. Dempsey 
winded could not follow. He made a motion 
with his hands inviting Tunney to stand and 
fight. Tunney fought but he did not stand. 
By the end of that tenth round he had Demp- 
sey again close to a knockout, so close that 
after that bout Dempsey declared that he 
would not fight Tunney again. He said that he 
did not wish to end his career permanently 
punch drunk or on his heels as they call it. 
I do not think that Tunney has any favourite 
blow in the sense that most boxers have. 
You will note that while he met Dempsey 
with a right to the jaw in the opening flash 
of the first round at Philadelphia he did not 
shoot for the jaw again. Instead he ham- 
mered at Dempsey’s eyes so effectively that 
Dempsey was half-blind at the end. 

Both Dempsey and Gus Wilson, who trained 
Dempsey and, before him, Carpentier, insist 
that Tunney’s most effective blow is a right 
over the heart. “That paralyzed Georges,” in- 
sisted Wilson. “It paralyzed me at Chicago 
so that I could not run after him,” admitted 
Dempsey. This is a variation of the solar 
plexus punch of Fitzsimmons, the blow that 
dropped James J. Corbett at Carson City. 

Tunney seems to use all blows. He has 
studied anatomy in more than superficial 
fashion. He fights always with the brain. The 
anatomy of his antagonist is to him a long 
stretched battlefield over which he watches 
with the spirit of a general directing an 

(Continued on page 132) 
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A Novelist’s Laboratory 


Notes on Mass Thinking, Politics and Other Respectable Nonsense, For Study Before Election 


§1 

LICES in Wonderland:—It is by no 
means the existence of nonsense and 
falsehood in all their various forms and 
degrees which makes life so difficult, and often 
so hopeless. Still worse is the fact that we 
are repeatedly obliged, and even frequently 
prefer, to come to terms with the nonsense 
as though it possessed a meaning, and to com- 
promise with falsehood as though it were of 

good faith or were even the truth. 


2 


mn 


True and False Gods:—Ideas are so ex- 
alted that they are entitled to receive willing 
sacrifices, and perhaps even to demand them. 
But how often in the course of history has 
an idea degenerated into an idol on whose 
altar innocent children were slaughtered? 


§3 

A Glorious Cycle:—Pedantry misinter- 
preted the love of mankind, and the result 
is known as Marxism. Resentment mis- 
interpreted Marxism; and the result was 
Bolshevism. The world of letters misinter- 
preted Bolshevism, which passed in turn for 
love of mankind, and then also began to 
resemble it. 


4 

Political Innocents:—What should all this 
talk have to do with me? I was never con- 
cerned with politics in my whole life. 

What does that matter, my friend? Politics 
has been concerned with you every single 
moment of your life. 


rm 


§5 

Politics, the One Constant:—Not science 
and art, but politics, will always determine 
the aspect of a country. For politics possesses 
continuity. It stretches over us like a sky 
filled with racing clouds. Whether we notice 
it or not, it is always there, just as the climate 
is always with us even when we are not 
conscious of cold or fail to observe the ap- 
proach of a thunderstorm. But we require 
some outward inducement and a special equip- 
ment to participate fully in the blessings of 
art and science. Even when we have a fa- 
vourite painting hung in our room, it affects 
us as a work of art only as long as we observe 
it consciously. And even with a telescope on 
our roof, the constellations stir us only when 
we turn our eyes to the heavens. 


86 

Intellectual Magpies:—The most useless, 
and also the most dangerous element in human 
society is comprised of people whose aims 
are greatly disproportionate to their mental 
activity. Such people are not always able to 
develop this harmful side of their nature. 
The workman, the manual labourer, the judge, 
the attorney, the physician, the ecclesiastic, 
the peasant, the artist, the policeman, the 
official, the soldier—are unthinkable without 
positive accomplishments, however _ slight 





By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 


these may be. For people in such pursuits are 
expected to produce definite results as their 
reason for being. They must always answer 
to those who are concerned with their par- 
ticular work, and thus they come under the 
control of the community. 

But in three fields of life—politics, journal- 
ism, and speculation—such control is prac- 
tically impossible. Here, where mere fussiness 
can most easily mask as serious activity, where 
trivial and aimless chatter can have the ap- 
pearance of weighty, substantial discussion, 
in short, where the fact of being busy can 
look like results, is the most appropriate 
arena for such trouble-makers by disposition, 
calling, and profession. Following their irre- 
sistible impulse, without waiting for a fit 
reason they are intent upon setting the wheels 
and cogs of their nature in motion—and this 
useless mechanism runs greedily in the void, 
good for little else than to raise a noise and 
do a greater or lesser amount of harm. 


87 


Some Reasonable Pessimism:—Any attempt 
at bettering the world is condemned to failure 
if it starts on the assumption that mankind 
is intrinsically good or is generally capable 
of ethical development. The belief in the 
original goodness of man is absolutely senti- 
mental, and accordingly unfruitful, if not 
positively harmful. And still more stupid if 
possible is the notion that people who believe 
in mankind thereby prove themselves of a 
nobler nature than those who have no faith 
in mankind as a whole but only in specific 
men. 

Every social group presents a crude yet 
malleable which can be moulded by 
events or catchwords into the most discrepant 
shapes, at least the most discrepant in ap- 
pearance—heroes and_ blood-thirsty beasts, 
patriots and traitors. And the very same 
people who acclaimed their monarch one day 
may the next hail the headsman who holds 
up before them the head of their executed 
ruler. To call these people fickle, hypocritical, 
or treasonable would be less an injustice than 
an over-estimate. There is an ever decreasing 
number of men who are bound by a genuine 
intellectual or emotional relationship to some 
principle, some cause, or some other man, 
except through ties‘of blood or mutual in- 


mass 


terests. 

One almost feels tempted to look upon each 
social group not as an aggregate of individ- 
uals but as a single element, like fire, water, 
air or earth. And it will always be the task of 
man to fulfil the higher ends of evolution 
through mankind, though his attempts to 
make other elements serve this purpose do 
meet with greater or less success. 


§8 

Lovers and Haters:—Love is genuine only 
when active. As a mere attitude, particularly 
when undirected, like the so-called love of 
mankind, it is a highly questionable emotion, 
since it is usually too prone to self-satisfac- 


tion. Yes, the lover of mankind often thinks 
that he has done enough when he has flattered 
people after his fashion and has tried, with 
almost unconscious dishonesty, to convince 
them of their goodness. 

But hate needs no activity to do evil. It 
poisons the atmosphere by its mere presence, 
Its tendency and ability to expand are stronger 
than the similar expansiveness of love; for 
hate is never without some definite object 
which it wishes to injure or deny, whereas love 
too often has nothing but the satisfaction or 
even the enchantment of contemplating its own 
capacity and power, which are, moreover, 
mostly imaginary. 


§9 

Politics as a Corruption:—Since polities 
must, by its very nature, always be directed 
to some concrete end, ethical motives can never 
come into consideratién, however often they 
serve as a pretext. Who could expect absolute 
and constant intellectual or moral values to 
flourish in such an atmosphere? Among the 
politicians themselves few will fail to be aware 
of the comedy which, with varying degrees 
of talent, boldness, triviality, stupidity, or wit, 
they are professionally obliged to act before 
their party, or their nation, or even the whole 
of mankind. And the public as well is often 
enough aware of this. The one regrettable 
feature is that, by the effect of physical and 
mental laws, this political atmosphere must 
necessarily poison adjacent areas of the mind; 
thus the derangement of all moral concepts 
spreads beyond the political horizon surround- 
ing the whole of cultural humanity, so that 
no man is able completely to escape this poi- 
soning, inasmuch as he is a citizen of the state 
and is accordingly a political being. And per- 
haps many a man resigns himself the more 
readily to this state of affairs when he sees 
that such political disorder relieves him of 
intellectual and moral responsibilities which 
were likely to make his private life more 
difficult. for him. 


§10 

That Lovely Vagueness:—Political discus- 
sions tend so readily towards vagueness 
because the term “country” refers to the gov- 
ernment at one time, to the inhabitants at 
another, and at another to the state, or rather 
the idea of the state. For the state, as an idea, 
means something other than the population 
which composes it, and something other than 
the government by which it is run. It is some- 
thing between the physical and the meta- 
physical, between reality and concept. 

Discussions on religion are usually con- 
demned to the same futility as those on 
politics; since by religion is meant now 
dogma, now ritual, and now the individual's 
relationship to the so-called eternal questions 
—to infinity and eternity, to the problems of 
free will and responsibility, or as some say, 
to God. 

The same situation occurs with discussions 

(Continued on page 136) 
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A Jazz Singer Steps Out—Frances Williams 


\ Popular Balladist Proves, in the “‘Scandals”, That Her Tap Dancing Is Also Fortissimo 
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VANITY FAIR 


Advice to the Lovelorn 


Showing What Does Not Happen When a Female Moses Breaks Her Own Commandments 


HE was twenty-two years old. She had 

joined the staff of the newspaper four 

years before. Her eyes were deep brown 
and tired ... her complexion sallow... 
her figure angular. 

Her mother had once sold a short story. 
The sad heritage had been passed on to the 
daughter, along with seventeen copies of the 
magazine in which the story had appeared. 
After the girl’s mother had entered the fields 
of literature she was no longer satisfied with 
her husband, who was a sewing machine agent 
in northern California. So mother and daugh- 
ter played the réles of misunderstood females 
in a world too crass for them. 

When the child was twelve years of age, 
her mother conceived an admiration for 
George Eliot. Becoming engrossed in the lady 
novelist’s domestic difficulties, she changed 
her daughter’s name from Helen to Mary Ann 
Eliot Spriggs, after the English writer who 
wrote and looked like a man. 

When Mary Ann was eighteen her mother 
quit groping for words and found “rest 
eternal”—as the local minister phrased it. 

Mary Ann sold the furniture and arrived in 
the city with eighty-eight dollars and forty-six 
cents. She approached the managing editor of 
an evening newspaper. That gentleman had a 
firm conviction that beautiful women could 
not write. 

He engaged Mary Ann at once. 


HE was placed in charge of the telephone 

exchange. Within two weeks the cinema 
critic was transferred to the real estate sec- 
tion. In three weeks Mary Ann became the 
leading film reviewer in the city. 

The managing editor watched his protégée 
with interest. 

“She can’t stop there,” he thought, “she’s 
too talented.” 

Another shift was made in the editorial 
personnel. The gentleman who wrote the ad- 
vice to the lovelorn under the name of “Aunt 
Sade” was made chief editorial writer. Mary 
Ann became Aunt Sade. 

She changed her name immediately to 
Marian Eliot and began reading romantic 
novels at home. She carried Tolstoy and Zola 
to the office. 

Four other writers occupied the same office 
with Marian. Their antiquated typewriters 
were dustier than a road in Egypt. When all 
five machines were operated at once, they 
made a sound like a freight train going over 
a trestle. 

The society editor was a poet who insisted 
at every opportunity that Chaplin was a 
genius and that films would eventually save 
mankind. All agreed in this, save the sporting 
editor. 

The owner of the paper had a mule-like 
expression and other newspapers. 
He believed in morals, patriotism and low 
wages. 


seven 


He often read Marian’s answers to the love- 
lorn. He once said to the managing editor, 
«S] ’ . mr) 

She puts heart into her work.” From that day 


By JIM TULLY 


Marian remained a fixture on the newspaper. 
It increased in circulation. So did the woes of 
the lovelorn. Marian’s salary remained the 
same. 

Her exterior was precise calm. Her nature 
and training were such that she could have 
hidden the battle of Waterloo in her heart. 
Day after day she reported for work at ex- 
actly nine by the clock which the leading bank 
had given to the paper. 

Her visible reactions to life might have been 
timed by a maker of slow motion pictures. 

At the head of her column each day ap- 
peared the words: 


“All the world loves a lover—but few among 
the lovers of the world can keep love on an 
exalted and blissful scale, That can be done 
by daily consulting Aunt Sade’s column. It 
might even be called with poetical metaphor— 
‘The port of missing hearts’—using the word 
‘missing’ as an automobile mechanic would use 
it in speaking of an engine. For indeed, 
human hearts are but engines, which run, at 
greater length, according to the 
rulings of Sublime Destiny. Dear reader, may 
Aunt Sade solve your problem?” 


or lesser 


At exactly two minutes after nine, Marian 
would reach for a paper knife and begin to 
open her correspondence. After reading the 
letters carefully, she would turn to her type- 
writer. She would write personal letters of 
advice—to those who enclosed the necessary 
stamped and addressed envelope. 

The other letters she would answer in her 
column. Occasionally there would be a day 
when she had not enough letters to fill her 
space. In that event she would write a few 
letters to Aunt Sade herself, and answer them 
accordingly. The managing editor, being a 
Harvard graduate, often told about this part 
of Marian’s work to any professor of English 
whom he happened to meet. 


T was also used by him to prove that writ- 

ing had much to do with moods, and that 
Marian, being the daughter of a literary 
woman, had been born with a genius for 
writing. 

“Our clever Miss Eliot whom you charming 
and entertaining ladies so delightfully know 
as Aunt Sade,” he once told the local chap- 
ter of American Pen Women, “is that rare 
combination on a newspaper—a woman of 
Brains who does not write with too much 
facility.” 

Frequently Aunt Sade’s letters were not 
confined to the realms of the heart. Some con- 
cerned social problems. Marian devised ten 
basic form answers which she used with vary- 
ing repetition. This allowed her time to assist 
the automobile editor in reviewing chamber 
music recitals and books. 

She always used Answer Number One to 
letters like the following: 





Dear Aunt Sade: 
I am going to a formal dinner within two 
months. And really, dear Aunt Sade, I don’t 


know how to act. It ain’t exactly that my 
mother hasn’t taught me, it’s precisely be. 
cause, as the boys say, big dinners ain’t in my 
line. What fork shall I use for what? Are 
olives taken from the dish with a fork or with 
the fingers. My boy chum says you take ’em 
with a sponge. But he’s always having his 
joke, Aunt Sade. If I drop a fork what am I 
supposed to do, Aunt Sade. What color gloves 
shall I wear with a black evening dress, if at 
all. Thank you so very much for helping me, 
You are doing a noble work.—Mrs. A. B. 


Answer: The number of forks and other 
silver depends entirely on the elaborateness of 
the dinner. At a Methodist church social you 
use one fork, at a Baptist social, your fingers, 
In other cases the general rule is to use the 
fork farthest from the plate, but you can easily 
observe what your neighbors are using and do 
likewise. Olives, radishes and celery. are taken 
from the dish with the fingers. A fork is used 
for pickles, and is always provided. If you 
should drop a piece of silver say nothing at 
all, and act, as the French say, blasé. The 
waiter will give you another fork, or if he does 
not notice that you have dropped it, wait 
until he is near and quietly ask him for an- 
other one. No apologies are necessary. Forks 
may be dropped, as it were, in the best reg- 
ulated families. Gloves are not being worn 
with evening gowns any more. They are, again 
as the French say—passé. I hope you will not 
be self-conscious. For remember, each and 
every person must attend their first dinner. 

P. S. One never says “Ain’t”. 


N most of the letters she was called upon 
to solve the problems of adolescent love. 


Dear Aunt Sade: 

I’m awfully fond of a boy who seems to 
like me quite a lot, only he never tells me that 
he loves me. I am just sixteen, he’s seventeen. 
I wish he would. If I make him jealous by 
telling him about other fellows I know, or let 
him see me out with somebody else, do you 
think that would make him care for me more? 

Do you believe in cremation? Troubled. 


Answer: It has always seemed to me very 
poor psychology to make a sweetheart jealous. 
Was it not Mr. Freud or Mr. Shakespeare 
who called jealousy a green-eyed monster? 
Monsters should always be left strictly alone, 
my dear Troubled. If your boy friend won't 
love you for your own sweet natural self, he 
is not at all likely to care for a make-believe 
you. Just be yourself, my dear, and if he’s Mr. 
Right, he’ll love you as you are. Perhaps he 
hasn’t known you long enough, or can’t afford 
to marry yet. You are very young, you know. 
The late Count Tolstoy always felt that girls 
should marry young, thus avoiding many pit- 
falls. But just be patient and have confidence 
in your mother, as she is the best pal until he 
does tell you that he loves you. 


Send stamped addressed envelope, Trou- 


(Continued on page 110) 
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DEEMS TAYLOR 
Composer of The King’s 
Henchman and half a 
dozen other pieces in 
the repertoire of all 
the native symphonies, 
Mr. Taylor is almost 
equally well known for 
the writing and criti- 
cism as a result of 
which he can afford to 
write music. If you 
doubt his versatility 
he can paint you a pic- 
ture, build you a house, 
or even decorate it 


ROBERT BENCHLEY 
Fulfilling the loudly 
voiced ambition of all 
actors to see a dramat- 
ic critic on the stage, 
Mr. Benchley, begin- 
ning modestly in the 
Music Box Revue, has 
lately entered the 
movietone, where, to 
the despair of the 
voiceless stars of the 
silent screen, he has be- 
come an almost imme- 
diate and very impor- 
tant box-office success 





STEICHEN 








#E (GEORGE RUSSELL) 
One of the most distinguished of Irish poets, 
ZE delights the world of literature, while 
George Russell founds and leads the Irish 
Cooperative Dairy movement, an organization 
which demands not only executive ability 
but a profound knowledge of farm problems 


MURAY 


Masters of Two Trades 
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WIDE WORLD 


J. A. CARPENTER 


One of the outstanding 
American composers, 
with The Birthday of 
the Infanta and Sky- 
scrapers, both produced 
by the Metropolitan, 
to his credit, Mr. 
Carpenter is also the 
active head of a com- 
pany in Chicago, which 
furnishes supplies for 
mills, railroads and 
ships; an incongruous 
but most successful 
combination of careers 


JOSEF HOFMANN 


A concert pianist who 
began as an_ infant 
prodigy, Mr. Hofmann 
has for years crowded 
the concert halls of 
the world at his reci- 
tals. His achievements 
as an inventor, how- 
ever, are almost as 
important, if unsung, 
since his mechanical 
genius has produced a 
host of automobile ac- 
cessories which contrib- 
ute to motor comfort 


Artists Whose Success in Their Professions Is Rivaled by That in Their Prosaic Avocations 


OBBIES are generally accepted as a relaxation from the daily grind, a more 

or less artistic release, for the proverbially tired business man, an aesthetic 
indulgence. An artist’s avocation should be his profession, for presumably his 
business is not prosaic enough to demand an artistic corollary. Mr. Dawes and Mr. 
Longworth may play the violin at home, but mercifully they do not bring it into 
Congress. The idea that an avocation can not only be as successful as a profession, 
but that it can be very much more lucrative is a signal for loud laughter. This, 
combined with the stoutly held credo that all artists are impractical, forms 


a strange paradox in the case of the achievements of the gentlemen pictured above. 
Berlioz is held up as the unique example of a man who could write words as 
effective as his music, but that a composer should make his living as a journalist, 
or that another composer should head a great industrial corporation, seems un- 
thinkable. Add to this a world-famous pianist who has made a fortune out of 
mechanical inventions, a dramatic critic who is drawing crowds to the box-office 
as an actor, and a poet who is an international authority on dairying, and you have 
a convincing refutation of the nursery-born maxim about the Jack-of-all-trades 
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THE ARRIVAL 


Gladys welcomes. Gertrude, 
her week-end guest. But the 
real hero of this page is not a 
person but a property, namely, 
the miraculous little black bag. 
Like the conjurer’s silk hat, 
just see what comes out of it 

















THAT NIGHT lo 


The evening of her arrival Gertrude 
appears in an exquisite dancing frock, 
as fresh and dainty as she. What little 
pressing the gown requires is done by 

NEXT MORNING Eric, Gertrude’s indefatigable partner 
A feature of the following day is the plunge a 
in the cooling waters of Long Island Sound. 
From its corner in the magic bag comes 
the snappy one-piece to which Ger- N 
trude’s slim figure does ample justice 


L’HEURE EXQUISE 
Between the dark and the daylight, 
when night is beginning to lower, 
comes a pause in the day’s occupations 
which is known as the cock-tail hour, 
and Gertrude, as ever, is impeccably clad 












Silhouetted by 
ERMA PAUL ALLEN Tl 
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POUR LE SPORT 
Now where in the 
world can Gertie have 
secreted this charm- 
ing sport ensemble? 
Why, in the little 
black bag, to be sure. 
This is another of the 
mysteries of that in- 
exhaustible container 
of collapsible clothes 
for every occasion 


Black Magic in a Black Bag 


One of Those Baffling Week-End Wardrobe Mysteries W hich Most of Us,in Our Time, Have Witnessed 











THE DEPARTURE 


It is Monday and 
Gertrude must away 
to the city. Off she 
goes, chic as always. 
In her room not a 
vestige remains. All 
has disappeared into 
the little black bag. 
“Mon . Dieu,” cries 
Marie, the maid, “ce 
n’est pas possible!” 
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Poems Appraised at Practically Nothing 


A Parody Review of the Current School of,Clever Verse, and Other Literary Phobias of the Month 





—— 


Lines to a Shropshire Lad Who Has 
Come to the Big City, Explaining 
How It Is Done 





—— 
nail 





XI 


When I was one-and-twenty 

| heard a wise man say, 

“Just take some lines from Housman 
And some from Miss Millay, 

And add a last-line snapper, 

A brief but smart denial.” 

But I was one-and-twenty 

And writing for The Dial. 


When I was one-and-twenty, 

I heard a wise man say, 

“There’s Hoffenstein, and Parker, 
And even F. P. A.; 

They’re making dough, and plenty, 
Their pomes pull down the pelf.” 
Now I am two-and-twenty, 

And writing them myself. 





An Example of the Sort of Clever 
Verse I Mean, Which We Shall Title, 
For the Sake of Argument, “Epi- 
logue” 








IXI 


‘Twas the night before Christmas, and all 
through the house 

Not a creature was stirring, not even a 
mouse; 

The stockings were hung by the chimney 
with care 

And love is a kick in the slats. 





Wherein One of These Poetical Two- 
Time Daddies Breaks Down and 
Confesses All 








VXI 


To judge from my verse, I am Chastity’s 
Curse, 

A rascal, a rake and a roué; 

It’s off with the old love, and on with a 
worse, 

And Constant Affection is hooey. 


And Cupid’s a prop, and Romance a flop, 

And the old-fashioned Marriage is phoney, 

And Passion’s all right if you know when 
to stop, 

But Love is a lot of bologney. 





By JOHN RIDDELL 


The radical views I express to the Muse 
Have a plainly incarnadine tint; 
Whenever I suffer a cardiac bruise 

My little heart breaks—into print. 


Yet in spite of these rhymes of my amorous 
crimes, 

My private life’s notably pale: 

I am happily married, subscribe to The 
Times, 

And my grandson is entering Yale. 





Song to Break the Tedium of Riding 
a Bicycle, Reading These Verses, or 
Even Writing Them 








XVI 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day; 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea; 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary 
way, 

And love is a kick in the slats. 





Poem to Be Carved on the Lining of 
a Swiss Cheese Sandwich with the 
Stick-Pin that My Great-Uncle Was 
Married In 








XXX 


Could I write rhymes to Helen, deft and 
quiet, 

And swear to her I ever should be true, 

Only to add a last line, and deny it? 

You bet I could. In fact, I always do. 





Ballade of Disillusionment, Sorrow, 
and aGeneral Run-Down and Grippy 
Condition. (You Have No Idea How 
Easy It Is to Write These Titles. Just 
Start Them, and They Practically 
Write Themselves ) 








XXXX 


Rockabye, baby, in the tree-top, 

When the wind blows, the cradle will rock, 
When the bough breaks, the cradle will fall, 
And love is a kick in the slats. 





The Poet Who Has Nothing But 
Hard Luck in His Love-Affairs, and 
Constantly Asks Himself the Reason 
Why, Has a Sudden Flash of Inspira- 


tion 





XXXXX 


Perhaps I’d come nearer 
If I glanced in a mirror. 





Ballade, in Conclusion, Giving the 
Whole Trick Away (And Cheap, at 
That) 








XXXXXX, I LOVE YOU 


Hand the reader a rubber cigar; 
Fasten a “Kick Me” sign to his pants; 
Smear the seat of his chair with tar; 
Fill up his bed with live red ants; 


Wind up the little mechanical lizard; 
Lift up the derby, and hide the brick; 
And the critics will cry: “This boy’s a 


wizard!” 

“A pippin!” “A wow!” “I laughed myself 
sick!” 

Blow some snuff when he turns _ his 
back; 


Pour ground glass in his stein of beer; 
Trip him up with a clever crack, 
And send the reader upon his ear. 


Write him a lyric that’s gay and catchy, 

But show him the tear-drops behind your 
smile; 

And the critics will cry: “I Pagliacci!” 

“Written . . . in true Gilbertian style!” 


The squirt-gun hid in the boutonniére, 
And the tricky pencil that falls apart, 
And the dribble-glass are perfectly fair— 
Fair? As a matter of fact, they’re Art! 


So shoulder your bag of tricks, worn 


shiny, 

And jangle the coins in your conjurer’s 
purse; 

And the critics will cry: “. .. disciple of 
Heine!” 


“An epochal day for American verse!” 
(Continued on page 134) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Pompeii in Massachusetts 
What Happened When an American Business Man Imported a Landscape of 79 A. D, 


more than six decades old—it might have 
been seven—by the time the last Jaco- 
bean mansion had been piously transported 
from the Cotswolds in England to the foothills 
of the Alleghanies of America. My readers 
will recall with what elegant and exquisite 
precision every gable, every mullion, every 
brick, had been re-erected. I think it was not 
more than two decades later that the last of 
the French chdteaux was transported with 
equal reverence from the shores of the Loire 
to the shores of the Mississippi. The Italian 
castelli of Tuscany and Umbria had, for several 
years, decorated the landscape of New Jersey. 
But it was felt by that race of scholarly 
millionaires who had been in the main respon- 
sible for these translations, that with the best 
will in the world a man cannot identify him- 
self body and soul with a mere building of 
stone or brick. Somehow, even yet, Europe 
kept them at arm’s-length. That was why Jabez 
Q. Pappenheim (whose pork sausages have no 
compeer all the way between Cape Horn and 
Alaska) set the fashion of transporting the 
waters of the more illustrious European lakes 
in great sub-oceanic pipes, to his native land. 
A great basin was dug for Loch Lomond at 
the gates of his estate in Carolina; and his 
brother millionaires vied with him in the mag- 
nificence of their engineering and the purity 
of their taste. Lugano followed Lomond, Garda 
followed Lugano. And though it was expensive, 
the great-grandson of the poet D’Annunzio 
was brought over with the waters of Garda, 
so that the poet’s house might be retained in 
its spectacular loneliness and the poet’s prog- 
eny pace (at so many fabulous dollars per 
annum) between the ancestral cypresses. 


[one third millenium anno domini was not 


UT Silas F. Birnbaum (you would not dream 

of wearing any other gumboots than Birn- 
baum’s) felt with some propriety that it was 
up to a Birnbaum to go one better than a 
Pappenheim. He did. He set up in Arverne, 
which is in Long Island, the palace of the last 
of the Balkan kings. But for a long time it 
seemed a mere shell, the success Birnbaum 
had anticipated unaccountably hung fire; till 
he made the supreme discovery that a Balkan 
palace without a Balkan king was as doleful 
a spectacle as home without a mother. 

His Balkan majesty was induced to take 
up his residence in his ancient castle, for an 
annual consideration which made even Birn- 
baum’s eyelids quiver a little tremulously. 
But old Pappenheim was never heard of again. 
He gave up the competition. So did Big Bill 
Braithwaite, who had, it is true, brought over 
the Sphinx and the Pyramid of Cheops. But 
all his efforts to get Cheops himself over were 
a complete failure. Birnbaum reigned the 
supreme cultural millionaire of the United 
States, despite the magnificent coup of Dave 
Biffett, the baseball-millionaire, who managed 
to transplant the monastery of the Grand 
Lama of Thibet. The Grand Lama himself, 
however, could not stand the central heating 
and died on Biffett within a fortnight. Birn- 
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baum and his Balkan majesty reigned supreme 
and unchallenged. 

And then it was that Amurath to Amurath 
succeeded and young to old Pappenheim. Old 
Pappenheim (can you honestly say there is 
a more edible pork sausage than Pappen- 
heim’s between San Francisco and New 
York?) had never forgiven Birnbaum. On his 
very death-bed he enjoined upon his young 
son the supreme duty of going one better than 
Birnbaum. Young Pappenheim swore. Young 
Pappenheim’s cheeks were wet with tears. 

But by this time it was easier to swear 
than to achieve. Europe was played out, 
sacked. So was Asia. What was there left 
in the Old World that still could add lustre 
to the New? There was not even a paltry 
Norman castle or Byzantine tower to cast 
across the sea. 

Young Pappenheim looked about him hag- 
gardly. Must his father’s ghost go wailing for 
ever unappeased? Must all America acclaim 
Birnbaum as the Culture King, sans pareil, 
par excellence, and even—if such rhetoric 
were permitted—sans peur et sans reproche? 
Young Pappenheim chartered an aeroplane. 
He scoured the whole ether above the moun- 
tain-ridges and plains and rivers of the Old 
World. Not even a bed Queen Elizabeth had 
slept in. Not even a pen William Shakespeare 
had written with. Young Pappenheim bit his 
finger-nails. Young Pappenheim tore his hair. 

And then Providence, with infinite consid- 
erateness, brought about the downfall of the 
Fascist government, which had been tottering 
for half a century. Like a vulture almost liter- 
ally, the apple-cheeked young man swooped 
down from the clouds and entered on nego- 
tiations with the new government. 

The last document was sealed, the last sig- 
nature appended. Young Pappenheim carolled 
like a lark. 

He had it! He had it! Birnbaum must bury 
his nose in the dust! He got the engineers, the 
excavators, the packers, the porters, the ship- 
pers, to work without a morning’s delay. 

Pompeii! Lock, stock and barrel! Pompeii! 
The whole works! Who’d tell the world now? 
Who’d turn the pages? Pompeii! 


II 

HE idea had been so colossal and so ob- 

vious that it had not occurred to any of 
them, the lords of culture, the Slap-Bang 
Kings. Even if one of them had conceived it, 
Pompeii was so very much the bright par- 
ticular jewel of the Fascist government that no 
one would have dared to entertain the fan- 
tasy for two halves of a second. And now Pap- 
penheim—with that superb sense of the mo- 
ment which had filled the heavens with Pap- 
penheim sausages like a multitudinous flock 
of airships—Pappenheim had brought it off. 
In less than a year he had transferred every 
brick, every gatepost, every fragment of mar- 
ble and stucco, to the site he had prepared 
for it on the shores of Massachusetts. He very 
tastefully determined to erect it in a crook of 
the magnificent bay called Prospect Water, 


so as to repeat as far as possible the effect of 
Pompeii looking out upon Naples Bay. 

New Pompeii was a triumph of that ar 
which the American millionaires had deyel. 
oped to such an astounding degree of per- 
fection—the art, which was more than half a 
science. The Pyramids, unfortunately, had 
been set down a little askew. Lake Lugano, 
though it was identically the same water, 
always looked a little muddy. But Pompeii 
was Pompeii. From the Temple of Apollo 
to the House of the Vettii, from the Thermae 
to the Theatre, Pappenheim’s Pompeii was 
indistinguishable from the Neapolitan. How 
could you distinguish them? Were they not 
quite mathematically the same? There was 
not a tuft of rosemary nor a cinder of pumice 
which was not transported. Even the guides 
were brought over to complete the illusion. 
But, I repeat, it was not an illusion. It needed 
no completing. It was the real thing. 


OW I don’t think that Pappenheim can be 

blamed in the matter at all. After all, even 
the Pappenheim millions are not quite inex- 
haustible—for people cannot eat pork sausages 
for each course at every meal. The establish- 
ment of Pompeii in Massachusetts had cost 
him a very great deal of money. He had ful- 
filled’ his father’s dying precepts superbly. 
But a man must live. And a man has cultural 
duties too, towards poorer citizens. So that he 
converted Pompeii into a sort of supernal 
Brighton, a Coney Island beyond dreams. He 
did not lay violent hands on a single stick or 
stone. With the utmost delicacy and reverence 
he made an open-air cinema out of the theatre, 
a mannequin parade out of the Forum. For 
five dollars you got a dish of the best Italian 
macaroni in the House of the Faun. He re- 
opened the swimming-baths in the Thermae, 
and the bathing-costumes of New Pompeii 
transcended in daring everything that the Lido, 
in its most exiguous moments, had curtailed 
them to. All the most fashionable negresses 
danced in the lamp-hung gardens. All the 
most supremely cacophonous orchestras blared 
and yowled. 

Oh, the New Pompeii was a gay place, a 
gay place! And yet somehow, somewhere, 
something was missing. What was it? Despite 
the gold, the glitter, despite the naughty fres- 
coes, the little bronzes you got a glimpse of 
at a dollar a time, there was no doubt about 
it—the New Pompeii had not quite, not just 
quite, definitely come off. 

What was it? They had not left a cinder, a 
blade of grass, behind them on the site of the 
old Pompeii in Italy. 

What was it? What was missing? 

It suddenly struck young Pappenheim be- 
tween the temples like the blow of a fist. 
Of course! Of course! Of course! He sprung 
like Archimedes out of his bath and ran 
straight in to the Mannequin Parade in the 
Forum. But they only thought the young gen- 
tleman was taking his morning exercise and 
went on peacocking and curtseying between 

(Continued on page 126) 
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The Young Austri 


7. arrival of Eva von Berne (née Plentzner Ss 


cosmos suggests perhaps what 
in awarding the gift of popularity 
of prominence, between 
favoured, is the reward of tho 
charming the better. Make them 
able, make them a somewhat 
world is eager to receive them. 
Norma Shearer and Irving Thalb 


fame and notoriety, w 
se the public wou 
sweet, make them sincere, and sufficiently agree- 
idealized composite of their audience, 
Fraulein von Berne, 
erg, has already been cast opposi 
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STEICHEN 


Eva von Berne from Vienna 


an Will Soon Make Her D 


charnek) in the motion picture 
is America’s admirable philosophy of choice 
to its film actors and actresses. That kind 
hich the films bestow upon their 
ld like to know, and the more 


and the 
discovered in Vienna by 
te John Gilbert 


ébut Before America’s Motion Picture Public 


in The Mask of the Devil. The face that interrogates you above is still another 
example of Girlhood Incarnate, and all the other Girlhoods Incarnate in Holly- 
wood may well confer hastily with their press-agents. Her American sponsors 
do not claim any phenomenal histrionic talent for their latest acquisition, but 
they do think that she is a nice girl and that everyone will like her: “refreshing” 
is the word they apply to her—and more than likely right. She is seventeen years 
old; her father (Herr von Plentzner) at the outbreak of the World War was Aus- 
trian Administrator of Transport at Serajevo, Bosnia, and a well known figure 
in government circles, but was pauperized during the post-bellum revolution 
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THE NOVICE 


This timorous creature is that pest of the 
Public Links, a baffled beginner. He has 
just driven into a foursome ahead and is 
wondering whether he ought to advance 
and apologize or abandon the game entirely 


Terrors of the Tee 


A Few of the Human Hazards 


THE SCIENTIST Who Infest the Golf Fairways THE STUDENT 


A grim golfer is Dr. Van Waxend, professor of 
mathematics. Before each shot he works out three 
formulae for height, distance and direction. The 
ball then goes three feet. “Q. E. D.” says the By 
distressed Doctor, with the accent on the “D” 
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THE GOLF FAMILY ROBINSON 


Another curse of the Public Course is the golfing family. When Papa 
and Mama Robinson, with son Ted and little Lois, get themselves well 
spread over the landscape they cause a fearful traffic jam. Up to date 
their best record for eighteen holes is six hours, with strokes uncounted 
They always find balls to break even, and my what fun they have! 


Worse than the dinner problem of “which fork?” 
is that of “which club?” Also, there is the ques- 
tion of winter rules. “To tee or not to tee?” 
muses this soliloquizing Hamlet of the links, 
Meanwhile, his little caddy grins and bears it 








THE SIGN OF THE FOUR 


On the better courses no pest is more aggravating than the four friends 
who play together regularly every week-end. What with their kidding 
and counting, their settlements and post-mortems after every hole, they 
successfully ruin the day for adjacent performers. But woe betide the 
player who tries to play through or otherwise mar their happy holiday 
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A Few Hopeful Words of Advice Addressed to the More Aspiring of the Golfers 


to golf players, does not denote a par- 

ticularly definite class. Indeed I should 
have thought that there was no such person but 
for two recent experiences. The first was that 
of playing behind a gentleman who completely 
missed the ball three times running and just 
stirred it at the fourth attempt. He must, I ven- 
ture to think, have been the genuine article. 
The second was that I chanced to be in a house 
with a friend and his wife who had lately, 
so I heard, “taken up” golf by their two selves. 
There being nothing to do and his clubs being 
in the front hall I persuaded him to come out 
on to the lawn and show me how he played 
mashie shots. He did so and I am bound to 
say that I have seldom seen anyone who in a 
short golfing life had accumulated so many 
faults. He stood at such a distance from the 
ball as would have been suitable to a full 
drive. His left hand was held far under the 
club with the inevitable result that in the 
course of the swing his left wrist bent outward 
in the shape of a bow, as does the wrist of an 
incompetent lady lawn tennis player dealing 
with a backhand shot. At the same time he 
gave a downward tilt of his left shoulder and 
a jerk of his head in the style employed by 
Mr. Punch of Punch and Judy when he bangs 
the policeman with a stick. The result of this 
was that his right elbow, that most peccant of 
all golfing members, left his side and flew 
high into the air. That beginner is not too old. 
He is strong—keen and has a reasonably good 
eye. His case is not hopeless and he may yet 
slough all these faults and hit the ball like a 
Christian, though scarcely like a champion, 
but I quote him to show how many faults can 
be acquired in a short while and how much 
agony he might have saved himself by begin- 
ning under some other eye besides that of his 
Maker. It is sometimes implied that if we 
could just play “naturally” we should play 
properly. Well, here was one who had begun 
by playing “naturally” and Nature had made 
a sad mess of the job. Never was I so much 
impressed by the obvious commonsense of 
starting in the right way by having lessons. 


7 ODAY the term “beginner”, as applied 


USED to have a friend who was intensely 

interested in the theory of golf and—which 
is a very different matter—was quite a good 
golfer. He once told me the story of his one 
pupil, the perfect beginner. This pupil was 
little and young and strong: he had never 
attempted to hit a golf ball in all his life and 
he put himself unreservedly in my friend’s 
hands. What an opportunity was this for one 
who loved theories and had in him that latent 
germ of the pedagogue which lurks in so many 
of us. Some two or three times a week the 
pupil was taken to a golf course by the master, 
like a sheep to the slaughter, and diligently 
swung and swung his club. A ball he was not 
even allowed to look at and he was bound by 
a solemn oath and covenant not so much as to 
swing the poker or the tongs until the next 
lesson came round. He was loyal and obedient 
and came gradually to possess a fine, true, 
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round swing. The weeks had turned into 
months: still the pupil swung at nothing with 
perfect docility and at last came the tremen- 
dous day when he was to be allowed to swing 
at a ball. The master teed the ball with 
anxious fingers, told the pupil as far as pos- 
sible to disregard it and to swing as he had 
been taught. Then he awaited the result in 
trembling hope. The pupil swung easily, 
smoothly and truly and away sped the ball— 
as fine a drive as ever was hit. 

My story has rather a flat and unsatisfactory 
ending. The pupil continued to be an excellent 
driver. He was not so good with his irons, 
presumably because he studied them under 
ordinary conditions. “Facts are a _ great 
hindrance” one of the most vivid and pictur- 
esque of newspaper writers used to remark, and 
similarly a ball is a great hindrance at golf. 

My story may appear more commonplace to 
American readers than it would to British ones 
because the American golfing learner is, I 
think, much more conscientious and _ patient 
in wanting to begin by learning the right way 
and so will submit himself to much more 
drudgery at the start. Consequently one sees 
on American courses among the rank and file 
of players far fewer grotesque and impossible 
styles than one does here in England. How- 
ever that may be, if I had a beginner belong- 
ing to me I would certainly insist on sending 
him to a golf school before ever he was 
allowed to play on a course and I would keep 
him there as long as possible. I fancy that the 
mere fact of hitting into a net, which is the 
dull part of golf schools for the more ad- 
vanced, is really extremely beneficial, because 
the learner having the less temptation to look 
where the ball has gone can concentrate the 
more on the swing. I know that I can keep my 
own rebellious body beautifully still when I 
am only hitting into a net and I imagine this 
to be a very common human weakness. 


F I had to teach that pupil myself I wonder 

how and what I should try to teach him. 
There are those who say that the proper way 
is to begin with the putt and then work back- 
wards. It seems logical and the most serious 
objection to it is a practical one, that few 
beginners are docile enough to submit; they 
want the thrill of the full drive—I think the 
putting might come later; it is more of a 
game within a game; but I should like to try 
the experiment of starting a beginner on quite 
short shots. I should try to get it into his head 
that there is really only one shot in golf. This 
may not be strictly true but it is much truer 
than might be supposed from many learned 
works on golf. I am sure most of us are in- 
clined to think of the golfing stroke as divided 
up as it were—into too many water-tight 
compartments. It may be a just criticism of 
some particular player that he plays his iron 
clubs too much as if they were wooden ones; 
it may be true and interesting to note the 
greater crispness of hitting, the more re- 
strained foot-work, the longer pause at the top 
and so on, which distinguish the iron play 


of the champions from their wooden club play. 
These things are not, I submit, fundamental; 
they are details, though essential ones when 
we are talking about the highest class of golf. 
They do not greatly matter to the beginner. 
What matters to him most of all is to learn 
to take his club back in the right way. What 
that right way is I am not going to try to say 
but we know it when we see it and it can be 
learned. Roughly speaking it is the right way 
for all clubs and if it can once be acquired it 
is like the art of swimming and cannot be 
wholly forgotten. I imagine that it is most 
readily acquired with a fairly short club and 
in playing a fairly short shot and so I think I 
would start my pupil, after as much swinging 
at the empty air as he could reasonably endure, 
playing quite short shots with, let us say, a 
mid-iron, then I would gradually make- him 
extend his swing. If he really got ground into 
him the rudiments of swinging that iron truly, 
I cannot believe that he would not soon learn 
to make the necessary adaptations in the case 
of wooden clubs. The finer shades of distince- 
tion could be cultivated later. 

In re-reading what I have written I notice 
that I said “take his club back in the right 
way.” That was wrong of me—I should have 
said “swing his club back in the right way” 
and “swing” should have been put in italics. 
It is to my mind hardly possible to over- 
emphasize the word “swing” and the less we 
use any other word, no matter what shot we 
are talking about, the better for us. Compared 
with such words as “hit” it implies a disre- 
gard of the ball-and one of the great dangers 
in golf is that of becoming “ball-shy” and 
flinching during the stroke. 

Some years ago a friend of mine at Hoylake 
asked the great Mr. John Ball to teach him 
to play pitches. Mr. Ball set him to work 
playing at first the very tiniest of shots but, 
no matter how short the shot, he insisted that 
the learner’s left knee must move. In other 
words he made his pupil swing, it might be 
ever so little but still swing, if it were only 
to loft the ball from one side of a flower-bed 
to the other. I am sure he was right and so 
my hypothetical pupil playing his little mid- 
iron shots should not just stand still and tap 
them, if I had sufficient force of character to 
prevent him. 

If his left wrist bent in a bow, as did that 
of my poor practiser upon the lawn, what 
should I do to him? When I have tried to teach 
my own relations, not with any conspicuous 
success, I have always in that particular case 
used the analogy of the backhand stroke 
at lawn tennis. I have bent my own wrist 
as preposterously as I can and said “Now, 
would you play a shot at tennis like that?” 
I have then told them to imagine themselves 
playing a left-handed backhanded shot and 
it generally has some effect. I said it to my 
practiser and he hit a couple of excellent 
shots with a left wrist that would have done 
anyone credit and then relapsed and we had 
to go in to tea. I wonder what his wrist is 
doing now. 
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The Crime in the Sunday School 


An Account of the Famous Belfry Murder Which Amazed Boston Fifty Years Ago 


URDER, that ravening wolf, has in- 
M truded his gaunt and savage form into 

some odd places. But never into one so 
utterly incongruous as the Sabbath School of 
the Warren Avenue Baptist Church of Boston, 
on a Sunday afternoon in May, 1875. 

Here were certainly gathered an innocent 
flock of sheep and ewe-lambs. Not one had 
the faintest idea that the Enemy was in the 
fold, wearing the traditional disguise of 
sheep’s clothing, and modulating his snarls 
to a pious bleat. 

The day was warm and pleasant. Sunday 
School was over: it had lasted from half- 
past two till half-past three. The pastor of 
the Church, felicitously named the Rev. Dr. 
Pentecost, had been acting as Superintendent 
of the school,—possibly to keep watch and 
ward over teachers and pupils, and prevent 
any secession. In this congregation there had 
been some tendency to stray off for worship 
at another church, to which their former 
pastor had gone. 

Dr. Pentecost closed the exercises, and dis- 
missed the school. He spent five or ten minutes 
talking with this one and that, and then de- 
parted to make a call upon one of his ailing 
parishioners. 

The others, children and grown-ups—for 
there were a few adult pupils in the school— 
streamed through the Church, to the Sunday 
School library, or to the vestry, into the 
vestibule, and thence to the side-walk and 
street. They were chatting together in little 
groups: the usual innocuous talk of those who 
have ended their formal devotions for the day. 
For most of them this was the only time in 
the week for the mild pleasure of social 
conversation. 


HERE were Eddie Jordan and_ the 
Roundy boys, George Barker, the little 
Wiggin boy, the two Mayhew children, Jennie 
Knight, Callie Smith, Flora Leland, Charles 
Haven, Forrest Goodwin, Freddie Jacobs with 
his brother and sister, and little Winnie Tufts. 
There were many more, besides, but after- 
wards nobody could say how many had been 
at Sunday School. Probably sixty to a hundred. 
There were also the officers and teachers: 
Miss Rosamund Pentecost, the minister’s sis- 
ter; Miss Forristall and Miss Root and Miss 
Silena Hinman; and there were William Oster- 
halt and Miss Hannah Dwyer and Philander 
J. Forristall. There were also Mr. Duffield and 
Mr. Haskell, Mrs. Wiggin and Miss Hattie 
Morrison, all teachers; and there was Deacon 
Norris, who came over every Sunday from 
Charlestown and stayed around the Church 
all day long. It was no day of rest for the 
Deacon, for there were evening services to 
follow. 

Also, there was Mr. Walter Sawyer, the 
assistant librarian of the Sunday School, busy 
in getting the Bibles picked up, and after- 
wards in giving out books to the applicants. 

Mark Twain, in one of his stories, is scorn- 
ful about the librarian of a Sunday School, 
as a self important busybody, full of splutter 
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and fuss. But Mr. Sawyer, in a few minutes, 
was to show that he possessed resolution and 
a right arm which was strong indeed for one 
who was, after all, only an assistant librarian. 

All of these folk, as they walked de- 
corously out under the trees, were dressed 
in the bizarre styles of the 1870’s: the gentle- 
men inclining to beards, side whiskers, and 
low-crowned derby hats; the ladies to enor- 
mous skirts, basques and bustles; and the 
children to sundry archaic absurdities. 

These costumes, so we may suppose, typified 
Victorian prudery, the intense bigotry of the 
Old Black Walnut Era, when people asked 
for a slice off the “bosom” of a chicken, and 
carried about with them a supply of conver- 
sational fig-leaves, with which to drape speech 
and thought. We may believe that, if we like, 
for it is a comforting creed, accompanied with 
the assumption that we of today are noble, 
broad-minded, and free from superstitions and 
taboo. 

However we regard these artless people, 
standing in the sunlight of that far-away sum- 
mer afternoon, whether we look upon them in 
mockery, or with sympathetic amusement, a 
few of them appear in such a tragic plight that 
nobody can see them without horror and pity. 

One of these is a little girl, named Mabel 
Young. She was less than six years old, and 
I fancy that the picture of Alice in Wonder- 
land, receiving the thimble from the Dodo, 
may look like her. This idea arose partly 
from a crude picture of Mabel which I have 
seen, and partly from the fact that she wore 
a round comb, of the kind which we associate 
with Alice. It is a mistake to do so, for in 
the first of the Alice books she wears no 
comb nor other fastening on her hair, while 
in the second, she uses a ribbon. Yet the 
general costume of Lewis Carroll’s heroine, 
and the little girl in the Boston Sunday School, 
were similar. 


ABEL YOUNG had come to the Church 

that afternoon with her aunt, Miss 
Augusta Hobbs. During the hour of the 
school, she sat in Mrs. Roundy’s class, and 
afterwards went with her aunt to get a book. 
Mrs. Roundy said that no books were to be 
given to the younger children that day, but 
that an exception could be made for little 
Mabel. So Miss Hobbs gave her niece a book 
called Apples of Gold. I think we can imagine 
its appearance and character. 

The child took the book, went into the 
vestibule, and vanished from sight. Miss 
Hobbs remained at the bookcase, defend- 
ing it from an onslaught by two or three 
small boys, perhaps weakening a little, when 
the eye of Mrs. Roundy was not upon her, 
and granting their demands for books. Other 
people came into the room, and the lady 
talked with them for a few minutes, before 
going after her charge. 

Mabel was not in the vestibule, and her 
aunt ran into the street and asked some ladies 
if they had seen her. Not learning anything, 
she went back into the Church, inte what 


was called “the audience room”, and called 
out the child’s name. Others of the grown-up 
people, and some of the children, becaine in. 
terested, and began to hunt for the little gir] 
throughout the building, and adjacent grounds, 
Miss Hobbs and Mrs. Roundy hurried to the 
home of the latter, to see if Mabel had al. 
ready gone there. She was a timid child, and 
it was unlikely that she would go anywhere 
alone. 

There were dozens of witnesses to the events 
of the next fifteen minutes, and it is possible 
to learn the story from twenty different angles. 
Miss Hattie Morrison, one of the teachers, 
went upstairs, to the library, called out, and 
listened, to hear any foot-steps or cries from 
the lost child. Everything was silent. Then 
she descended, went outdoors, and was cross- 
ing the street when she noticed a great flut- 
tering and commotion among the pigeons who 
usually lived at peace in the belfry of the 
church. As she stood looking at them, she 
heard, from the belfry, a shriek of distress, 
This was repeated, and Miss Morrison ran 
back into the church to spread the alarm. 


THERS were already bringing the news: 

people who lived across the street had 
noticed the excited pigeons, flying in and out, 
and they had also heard cries from the top 
of the bell tower. 

Two or three of these persons went, in the 
course of the next few moments, to the man 
who was responsible for the care of the 
church: the sexton. This official did not prove 
very helpful. He said that it was quite im- 
possible for anyone to be in the belfry. The 
doors leading to it were locked, and neither 
he nor anybody else had been up there for 
months. Where were the keys? He said he had 
no keys, and if there had been any keys, he 
had lost them, and did not know where they 
were. 

Other neighbours were arriving all the 
time, passersby were entering the church, and 
small crowds were gathering in and outside. 
Groups of people stopped on the side-walk, 
watched the pigeons, and listened to the oc- 
casional faint screams from the tower. 

Meanwhile the sturdy librarian, Mr. Sawyer, 
finding the sexton indisposed to help, and 
discovering that the door leading to the tower 
was securely locked, took off his coat, and 
with the aid of a pair of pincers, tore off 
the lock or bar, and opened the door. Fol- 
lowed by one other man, and at some dis- 
tance and with much hesitation by the sexton, 
he rushed up a long, steep stairway to the 
first deck of the tower. Above that was an- 
other long, ladder-like stair, and above that 
was a closed and heavy scuttle, opening to the 
upper deck. This he raised, and from among 
the nests of the pigeons, lifted the body of 
the little girl. 

Her head had been terribly injured by a 
number of blows. The little Sunday School 
book was still in her hand. Her eyes were 
open, but she was unconscious, although she 

(Continued on page 118) 
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ST. JOHN ERVINE 
Because his reputation as a dram- 
atist has gone far beyond his 
native Ireland; because he man- 
aged the Abbey Theatre in 
Dublin; because his play John 
Ferguson not only established 
him but the Theatre Guild; 
because during the war he was a 
lieutenant in the Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers, and finally because he 
is now coming to New York as 
the dramatic critic of The World 


SERGE DIAGHILEFF 
Because he is the director of the 
Russian Ballet; because in his 
repertoire he has discovered and 
developed Stravinsky and Proko- 
fieff; because the Russian Ballet 
is now in its twenty-first season; 
because this portrait of him was 
painted by Léon Bakst, and 
finally because he plans to bring 
the Ballet to America with a 
series of new programs, for 
the first time in ten years 











ELISABETH RETHBERG 


Because she is a leading soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera; because in 
the five years she has been in Amer- 
ica, she has become known from coast 
to coast; because she is not only a 
singer but a musician of extraordi- 
nary technique, and finally because 
this year she sang the title role of 
Richard Strauss’ Die Aegyptische He- 
lena at the world premiére in Dresden 


We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


MURAY 
JED HARRIS 

Because he is probably the youngest 
and most successful of theatrical 
producers; because in a year he pro- 
duced Broadway, Coquette and The 
Royal Family, which brought him not 
only a fortune, but a reputation as 
one of the most discriminating peo- 
ple of the theatre; and finally because 
he now proposes to found a reper- 
tory theatre, in the European manner 











FELIX SALTEN 


Because he is an Austrian nov- 
elist of distinction; because he 
is a critic of the seven arts; 
because he so adapted Abie’s 
Irish Rose into German, that it 
was accepted as a literary jest; 
because he combines Viennese 
cynicism with the nature-loving 
simplicity of a Thoreau; and 
finally because his first book 
to appear in English, Bambi, has 
recently achieved success here 
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VANITY FAIR 


Some Bidding Dangers in Contract 


Instances When Negative Inferences Become of Great Value in the Correct Bidding of Hands 


\ 7ERY often a self-admittedly excellent 
Contract player bemoans his hard luck 
because all the breaks are against him. 

His every finesse is wrong, every guess bad, 
and the cards, adversaries and even his part- 
ners are conspiring to harass him. And, would 
you believe it, he has bid so soundly that he 
has not been set for a month? 

Right there we have the crux of the trouble. 
Unless a player is set every so often he is not 
bidding the full value of the cards dealt him, 
and at Contract that fault is insurmountable. 

A ’fraidy cat and Contract are like the Devil 
and Holy Water—they do not mix! 

The player who is an addict to the reverse 
system is equally—unlucky. 

Bidding for game on every hand where the 
partner gives us one assist, or trying for slams 
when the hand is barely capable of producing 
game, does very little towards ameliorating 
the conditions of those living in poorhouses. 

Some hands that are good for the game— 
after the dummy is on the table—must oc- 
casionally be underbid, even by the better 
players, and such procedure is not a justifiable 
motive for either suicide or homicide. 

In my opinion the best way to arrive at 
a game, or slam, declaration is the conven- 
tional opening bid of two, showing an ex- 
ceptional top-card hand. There is, however, 
some difference of opinion as to what properly 
constitutes a “two bid.” 

A number of players strongly advocate a 
holding of at least six cards in suit, headed 
by three top honors, together with two or 
three quick side tricks. It is, of course, very 
nice and pleasant to bid such hands, when 
we are blessed with them, but, worse luck, 
we do not have enough of them to go round. 

This convention is too important to limit its 
usefulness and is of much greater value when 
it embraces all hands that are strong enough 
almost to demand a bid from the partner. 





HERE are many hands good for game 

that contain no suit longer than one of 
four cards, always provided that the hand is 
played at its best make. Should the hand hold 
so much top-card strength that a bid of one 
is almost certain to be unsupported by the 
partner, what is the perplexed bidder to do? 
To bid for game at once might be the worst 
possible catastrophe when the partner has 
but one or two cards of the bid suit. A 
“two bid” on a four-card suit, when the hand 
contains at least five quick tricks, is, I believe, 
sound play, and with an understanding partner 
should prove no more deceptive than if the 
suit were one of six cards or more. 

When the partner holds normal support in 
the bid suit, with one side trick, it is cus- 
tomary to raise the contract to three. If, how- 
ever, the normal support is not there, and 
knowing that the partner may have bid on a 
four-card suit, how can the auction be kept 
alive and partner warned that the normal 
expectancy is missing? That is the vital point 
to be considered in adopting the “general 


strength” convention in lieu of the six-card 


By SIDNEY S. LENZ 


suit. The natural way would be to make a 
denial bid of two no trumps. That such a bid 
must be considered a denial is quite apparent, 
because it requires very little in the way of 
high cards to bid three no trumps over the 
partner’s original “two bid.” As the principal 
thing is to keep the bidding open and permit 
the partner an opportunity to show a second 
suit if he holds one, it might be well to dis- 
pense with all arbitrary requirements in the 
way of side tricks, on certain types of hands. 
Occasionally such bidding will strike a snag, 
but in the long run it should prove a big 
game winner. No bidding system will work 
perfectly on every deal and even an entire 
lack of system must allow the poorest player, 
now and then, to be right, by chance. 


T an eleven-table duplicate tournament, 
the following deal at Contract was bid for 
game at only two tables. At one table, South, 
the dealer, took a chance on the heart suit 
and opened with three no trumps. Following 
this heroic effort he took a flop, a two-trick pen- 
alty and some scornful looks from his partner. 
Many players wholly disregard the danger 
of void or singleton suits in no trump bidding. 
They contend that the partner has just as 
good a chance to hold the missing suit as 
the adversaries. The sophistry of such reason- 
ing should be apparent. Only thirteen cards 
are held by the partner, while the enemy 
hold twenty-six, hence the chances are ex- 
actly two to one against. 

Most players, sitting South, started the bid- 
ding with either one no trump or one diamond, 
and in neither event did the partner, North, 
assist as, on a one-trick call, a denial bid by 
partner, holding a trickless hand, is not con- 
sidered good strategy. The reason for this 
being that the original bidder is quite apt 
to bid for game and then the ambushed 
opponents come to life. It is usually better 
to permit the hand to come to grief for a 
trick or two, undoubled, than for three or 
four doubled. 

In the one instance where this hand was 
opened with two diamonds, North bid two 
no trumps. If North’s hand had contained 
actual strength, three or more no trumps 
would have been called. South then bid three 
spades. North supported to four and South at 
once jumped to the small slam. This last bid 
was assuredly a bit rash, although on the 
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club opening the Declarant succeeded in mak. 
ing all thirteen tricks. As the cards lie, the 
small slam cannot be lost, but we are mainly 
interested in the fact that such deals are 
practically sure to land the game ‘when 
played at the best make for the two hands, 
To sum up: a “two bid” may be made on a 
four-card suit, when holding total quick trick 
values of not less than five, provided the 
partner will keep the bidding open by de. 
claring two no trumps, should he hold less 
than normal expectancy in the bid suit. 
Showing aces, or void suits, for slam bid. 
ding, is another point that the experts are 
squabbling over. At times a slam may he 
bid and made if the adversaries are not 
warned by the bidding that their natural 
opening is hopeless and thus driven into the 
one lead that defeats the contract. True, but 
when such a contingency is possible, why not 
be content with game? As Omar puts it: 
“Take the cash and let the credit go.” 
When a player loses eight straight rubbers 
at Contract it would seem that the cards are 
not particularly propitious. This occurred re- 
cently to a very nice player and yet a little 
good judgment on three of his bids would have 
left him above the plus line, instead of losing 
about six thousand points. Twice, on the rub- 
ber game, he bid for slams that did not come 
off when the game was a certainty. This 
player does not believe in showing aces “be- 
cause they afford the enemy too much infor- 
mation.” This was one of his hands: 
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South, the player in question, and North, 
who also did not believe in showing aces, bid 
up to six hearts and would have made a grand 
slam if West, the leader, had only overlooked 
the club suit. 

On slam ace bidding South would bid two 
hearts, and North would assist to three. 

South now bids three spades, showing an 
ace, and not a two-suiter (or he would have 
bid four spades—one more than necessary to 
overcall.) North now bids five diamonds and 
South closes the auction with five hearts. It 
must be understood that ace showing is done 
with the lowest ranking suit shown first. So, 
the spade bid by South denies the clubs and 
diamonds and North’s diamond bid disclaims 
the clubs. If South had held the king of clubs 
or even a small club singleton, the small slam 
bid would have been a good chance. 
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The New Furs in the New Shades are Chic and Practical fo 
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PORT fur coats need no longer be gr 
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ur Coat for the Well-Dressed Woman 


+ Both Town and Country Wear 
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AT LE TOUQUET 


Le Touquet, the rendez- 
vous for golfers, where 
informal things are 
worn. At the left, grey 
flannel slacks, white 
pull-over sweater, white 
cheviot shirt, and brown 
gillie sandals. On the 
right, tan tweed cap, 
pull-over sweater and 
hose in green, shetland 
knickers and shoes intan 























VANITY FAIR 


Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


The Smartly Dressed Man Fittingly Attired for Deauville, Biarritz, and Le Touquet 


all day in his bathing suit or pyjamas 

and, dressed in that fashion, lunches in 
the restaurants of the Casinos and bathing 
pavilions. He must lead the informal life, with 
regard to clothes, because it is too hot to do 
otherwise. But at Deauville, for example, it is 
rarely too warm and after the morning dip, 
the well-dressed man becomes a_ walking 
fashion plate to harmonize with his surround- 
ings, for Deauville is almost the last place, 
except Newport, where, outwardly, life still has 
the formal touch. The smart 
man at Deauville can be seen 
any morning, after his swim, 
dressed in spotless white flannel 
trousers, white, or brown and 
white shoes, a light jacket, a 
white negligée shirt, crépe de 
chine tie, and so on. He may 
even wear a white flannel or 
white gabardine suit and, in any 
case, he looks more dressed for 
lounging on the deck of a yacht 
than for sport or informal coun- 
try life. 

Le Touquet is a bit different 
again. It is the haven of the 
golfer and the men wear tweed 
knickerbockers or grey flannel 
slacks with pull-over sweaters 
and odd jackets for their day on 
the links, riding breeches for 


\ T the Lido and on the Riviera a man lives 


AT DEAUVILLE 


Deauville where the turn-out 
must be smart. A blue-grey 
flannel jacket worn with white 
flannel trousers, pale pink shirt, 
dark blue tie, white buck shoes 
with mahogany brown trim 


their canter through the woods, or white 
flannels for playing tennis. To Le Touquet 
come the week-end golfers from Paris and 
London with the usual week-end bag, con- 
taining a double-breasted grey flannel lounge 
suit, a knickerbocker suit of light tweeds, a 
pair of white flannel trousers and the usual 
double-breasted dinner jacket. Whether it be 
the Lido, the Riviera, Deauville, Biarritz or 
Le Touquet the double-breasted dinner jacket 
is the one item of the wardrobe that remains 
the same, for it has now become generally 


accepted as the standard summer evening 
dress. 

At Biarritz it is the same as Le Touquet, 
for again it is the rendez-vous of golfers and 
those who love the country life, so white 
flannel trousers are less well suited to the 
setting than the more sportsmanlike tweeds. 
Not that white flannel trousers are not worn, 
but flannels and white buckskin shoes are 
more suited to the atmosphere of Venice 
and Deauville than that of the informal sport- 
ing mode of Biarritz and Le Touquet. 

No well-dressed summer trav- 








eler, whether he goes to Switzer- 
land or the Normandy coast, 
should ever be without a double- 
breasted grey flannel lounge 
suit, or one of those new blue- 
grey flannels which are now, if 
possible, more popular than 
the greys. A suit in tan gabardine 
is also very useful, though it 
needs more pressing than the 
grey flannel and, nicest of all, 
is the suit of tropical-weight 
material, which is really thin 
and cool enough for a man 
on the hottest day. Any of 
these suits worn with brown 
and white shoes appear even 
smarter than the usual com- 
bination of white or coloured 
flannels and odd __ jackets. 


THE SUMMER TRAVELER 


For the summer traveler a 
light grey flannel suit with 
double-breasted jacket is 
generally accepted. It is worn 
here with grey hat and blue 
shirt. Shoes are dark brown 
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: ‘Cha finest 
MOCK TURTLE SOUP 


can now be enjoyed 
on your home table! 


Mock Turtle Soup! The very name is 
reminiscent of the hotels and cafes of fashionable 
New York, Paris and London. A soup that is the 
pride of the experienced chef. 

wwe 

This favored soup of the connoisseur is difficult 
to make in the home kitchen. Yet Campbell’s now 
offer it to you blended by famous French chefs 
skilled in all the niceties and traditions of the 
world’s most finished cooking. 


Tender calves’ head meat in tempting pieces. 
Puree of luscious tomatoes. Snow-white celery, herbs 
and a dash of truly European flavoring. Campbell's 
MockTurtle Soup delights the most experienced taste. 

wwe 

So easily and quickly prepared by adding an 
equal quantity of water, bringing to a boil and 
simmering a few minutes. Your grocer has, or will 
get for you, any of the 21 Campbell’s Soups listed 
on the label. 12 cents a can. 


LOOK FOR THE RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 





























WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 











VANITY FAIR 








DARK BLUE-GREY 


A suit of dark blue-grey 
is very smart in the 
style shown at the right. 
Worn with it is a light 
grey Homberg hat, black 
shoes, Spitalfields cra- 
vat patterned in blue, 
black, and white. Note 
the low front of the 
white starched collar, 
the chamois gauntlet 
gloves and the stick 


























THE BROWN SUIT 
At the left a_ light 
brown suit of sharkskin 
worsted, worn with a 
felt hat of darker brown, 


reddish brown shoes, 
white linen collar, 
starched, white shirt, 


and dark blue cravat 
with a pale blue stripe. 
The jacket is a bit 
longer and the skirt 
is not _ tight-fitting 











For the Well-Dressed Man 


The Correct and Accepted Fashions in Clothes for Autumn Wear in and about Town 


OMING into town for the fall and winter 
season, we look for more restrained 
things to wear than were appropriate 

at Newport, Southampton, or our other fash- 
ionable resorts. A note of quiet comes 
into the dress of men well turned out. 
Dignity and distinction mark the things of 
fashionable men for wearing in town, but 
there need not be drabness or dull monotony. 
On the contrary, by subtle effects, town 
dress may be as varied as country attire, 
though not as bold and striking, and here 
good taste must be unerring in the selection 
of the outfit. 

Dark blue-grey is the smart colour for 
suits, a colour that may be worn by most 
men. It is somewhat of a relief from the usual 
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SILK AND WOOL 


For cool autumn days in town ofr 
country and during the cold days of 
winter, a wool and silk undershirt, 
as shown above, offers comfort and 
protection. The shorts are of cheviot 





dark blues and greys and comes as a welcome 
addition to the wardrobe. Particularly effec- 
tive are the smoother fabrics, such as the type 
known as sharkskins, when the ground is 
dark blue with a silver grey tick pattern, very 
fine. Or, the sharkskin in an almost inde- 
finable diagonal weave, black alternating with 
silver grey. Very effective too is a black ma- 
terial with a pin-head design in pure white, 





and in general the very minute patterns are 
to be preferred to striking designs either 
in figures or stripes. 

In the matter of cut and tailoring and the 
somewhat tedious question of the number of 
buttons, certain things are outstanding. Of 
course, the really well-dressed man wears only 
those things which are suited peculiarly to 
himself, but general conclusions may be drawn 
from the style trend and each one may then 
adapt them to his own need and fancy. 

Lapels are somewhat narrower this fall 
and the peaked type is well to the fore; the 
correct notched lapel is stubby and the open- 
ing small. A soft roll, by the way, is a sign 
of good tailoring, and whether a two, three, or 

(Continued on page 131) 





A SMOKE-GREY HOMBERG 


The formality of the Homberg makes 
it acceptable for town wear, and a 
smoke-grey is one of the more prac- 
tical shades. The brim of this hat is 
unbound and curls very neatly 


THE COVERT CLOTH TOPCOAT 


A covert cloth topcoat, grey-green, is 
very fashionable and appears to good 
advantage as worn with a black bowler 
hat, dark grey suit, black shoes, 
white shirt and green and white tie 
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KREISLER .. . ELMAN... HEIFETZ. A violin, quivering with a thousand 
varied emotions that transcend words. Swiftly your surroundings vanish. 
You see a black Hungarian forest. Brooding pines look down on a 
gypsy fire, whose jagged flames silhouette the wild grace of a Romany 
dance. Showers of notes—furious as sparks—whirl into the night. 
You are at the concert—én your own home! +71 So realistic, so lifelike, 
is reproduction through the Orthophonic Victrola, the artist seems 
to stand there before you. Whatever the season, this versatile instru- 
ment brings you and your friends the best of the world’s music—with 


all the encores you wish. » » » Only when you’ve heard it, can you appre- 
Model Seven Twenty-six. Victor 


ciate its performance. Arrange now for a demonstration 7” your home. adjustable-volume Electrola with 
all-electric Radiola 18. Listprice, 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY, CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. $425, complete with tubes. 
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Gentlemens Furnishing 

MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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© GRooxs BROTHERS 


Clothes for Autumn 
Sport 


Send for Catalogue of 
Hats 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
BEITTLE BUILDING PLAZA BUILDING AUDRAIN BUILDING 
TYaemont cor. Boviston COunvvy Roao 220 Beitevue Avenue 
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VANITY FAIR 


Citizens of Moscow 


(Continued from page 56) 


or contemplated in all Russia. 

And then the Gypsy Restaurant. I 
know it has another name but I do not 
know what it is, or where it is. But 
since it is a night restaurant of sorts 
—the only place where a little public 
night gaiety is to be found in all 
Moscow—it will not be hard for any- 
one who knows Moscow to identify it. 

I was taken there by Reswick, the 
representative of the Associated Press, 
and we timed ourselves to arrive at 
midnight, previously taking the trouble 
to telephone for a table. And knowing 
the economic and social restrictions of 
the Soviet Empire at the time, I was 
more cheered than not, for I had ex- 
pected little. It is so in Russia. You 
know that all bourgeois gaiety is sus- 
pect, and certainly a night restaurant 
of any description is bourgeois—and 
so likely to be patronized by conniving 
capitalists, concessionaires, money 
hoarders or grafters who are not in 
sympathy with the communistic ideal, 
and so not entitled to gaiety, or indeed 
relaxation in any form. Yet such is 
the nature of the human temperament, 
as well as the Russian, that it is 
difficult to taboo quite everything. The 
heart of man is really unregenerate. 
And being so, one must compromise a 
little. Also, a resort of this kind is in 
the nature of a trap. It tends to draw 
the unregenerate and the sometimes 
gilded flies out into the light, where 
they can be pounced upon by the vir- 
tuous and self-sacrificing. Ha! You 
will hoard money, will you? You will 
graft or profiteer and then come to 
such a place as this to make merry! 
Very good, come to the Cheka! Come 
to the office of the G.P.U. We will 
look into your affairs. Perhaps you 
have not paid all your dues, accounted 
all of your takings. 

So, as I say, I was not a little pleased 
to find a quite cheery room, not badly 
lighted; the food, as it proved, good; 
the music consisting of ten genuine 
gypsies of assorted ages and sizes all 
sitting on a platform, tambours or 
balalaikas in hand, an indulging at 
intervals in various spirited and yet 
invariably mournful airs, which re- 
cited, as I was told, how love, and 
spring, come early and are soon over 
—how follow the brief, scorching days 
of passion and then the sad, brown 
leaves of autumn and the snows of 
winter. “Gather ye rosebuds while ye 
may.” And yet, so different is the 
Russian temperament from ours that it 
can dine and dance to these airs. And 
again, so different is the Russian 
temperament from ours that it finds 
nothing incongruous in a night restau- 
rant where the music is furnished by 
ten none-too-attractive and, in certain 
instances withered and wrinkled gyp- 
sies, their ears dangling bangles, their 
brown, clawy hands thrumming tam- 
bours or strings, their throats chanting 
wistful and yet defiant tunes of the 
sorrows that befall us all. Indeed, my 
guide, who was surely a Russian man 
of the world, was enthusiastic in their 
praise, beating time with his hands 
and stamping with his feet and saying 
how lovely the old sad airs were—how 
wistful and tearful and hence wonder- 
ful. And all the other diners equally 
loud in their approval. 


“Yet imagine this in New York or 
Chicago,” I thought! “Imagine any 
night club employing such a world. 
worn and sinister group as. this! 
Imagine! “Tis Russia, and none other 
than Russia.” 

But I am running ahead of myself. 
What really interested me at first, and 
after, were the patrons themselves, 
Here we were, in the only public night 
resort of any consequence, and yet 
see how it was—low-ceiled and deco. 
rated not at all, the furniture of that 
same mixed and au contraire character 
that marked the Restaurant Tolstoy, 
And apart from a few men and women 
in evening dress (how very few, in- 
deed!), an assortment of garments 
that left me breathless. Upon my word, 
this is the new, free, different world, 
this Russia of today. For here now 
comes a strapping young fellow, his 
plump, pasty-faced girl on his arm, 
and while she is in flouncy white and 
wears high-heeled slippers, he is in 
the standardized dark blue blouse 
and leather belt, his trousers passing 
into high polished boots, his oily black 
hair combed backward in long grace- 
ful lines over his ears. And behind 
him, at another table, with his girl, 
as dark and curly as an Italian Juliet, 
a blondish youth in a light summer 
suit far from new and such as one 
might wear in July—never in Decem. 
ber—yet as swagger as you please on 
account of it. For mark you, these 
western suits of whatever vintage, 
even with an occasional patch, are not 
to be had in Russia at all. They do 
not make such cloth—(too luxurious 
as yet)—and they cannot afford to 
import it. The cheaper grades cost 
plenty here, God knows! And so 
should a foreigner arrive and sell such 
a suit or leave it indifferently behind 
—Presto! a Russian—below the rank 
of an official, say—in a new and smart 
outfit! And the wonder of it, English 
or American! Cut right, and with a 
distinctive pattern. Ha, ha! And yet, 
as you say to yourself, the knees bag, 
and surely the thing doesn’t fit as well 
as it should. But who are you to 
judge? Are not you the outsider? It is 
the Russian, the insider, who will be 
impressed by this. And so... no won- 
der he is applauding loudly, and the 
girl, too. 

But our evening is young. Wait! 
Here comes a Kalmuk, with an over- 
coat that I swear has somehow the 
look of a corset attached to a hoop- 
skirt—(the skeleton frame, I mean)— 
and with a fur hat that has the dimen- 
sions of a very, very, very wide and 
decidedly truncated dish pan. And 
with him his girl or wife—small, 
brown, black-eyed, intense, and even a 
little savage-looking, and in a com- 
bination of things half silk, half linen, 
that are green, yellow, brown, black, 
purple. You gaze and are impressed. 
For after all, if this were a stage— 
the chorus of some colourful show— 
it could not be so much better. 

And then next, a really portly Rus- 
sian, of perhaps the trader or blood- 
sucker type—fat, red-cheeked, double- 
chinned, puffy-necked, a really beast- 
like type. And with him two attractive 
and yet semi-obese girls or women of 

(Continued on page 104) 
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IN HER BATHROOM 























CANNON 


You don’t need to read her palm or cast her 
horoscope to tell about a housekeeper. . . . If 
there are flowers in the reception-room or living- 
room, she appreciates beauty. If there is tea 
with special little cakes, she understands hospi- 
tality. And if she has plenty of fresh snowy 
towels in her bathroom, she delights in the 
cleanliness and order that make a home a 
pleasant place in which to live. 

Would you like to have visitors go into your 
bathroom and see the towels that are there all 
the time? Cannon towels will always do you 
credit. Their colors never fade*. They are cheer- 
ful, prosperous-looking towels, always an asset 
to the appearance of the bathroom. And they 
are so reasonably priced, you can well afford 
to have enough so that there are clean ones for 
every-day use for every member of the family. 

The most important housekeepers in America, 
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Cannon Sea- 
gull turkish 
towel, borders 
in pink, blue, 
gold, lavender. 
About $1.50 


REG. US. OAT OFF, 
















Cannon Mar- 
mosetturk- 
ish towel, bor- 
ders in pink, 
blue, gald, 
green, Capv- 
ender. About 
$1.75. 

















TOWELS 


the big hotels, use Cannon towels. They do 
this because Cannon towels are good-looking; 
because they launder beautifully, wear exceed- 
ingly well, and are most decidedly a good buy. 

You doubtless realize the cost of Cannon 
towels is astonishingly low. But have you seen 
the decorative new designs? And did you know 
that as well as bath towels there are Cannon 
face towels, hand towels, wash cloths, bath 
mats and bath sheets? 

These are on sale in all good department and 
dry goods stores. Plain white styles and modern 
designs, whales, dolphins, flamingos, seagulls, 
etc. Also conventional borders and attractive 
stripings. Colors in borders are green, blue, 
gold, lavender and pink. Prices from 25c to 
$3.50. Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, 
New York City. 


* Jl colors in Cannon towels guaranteed absolutely fast. 
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Paris in Disguise 


(Continued from page 66) 


The Cravat is one of Orlano’s 


Ring Twills 


—singleesized Jacquarded rings of blends 
ing or contrasting colors. Twelve color 
grounds of soft, lustrous Octaviostwilled 


silk. 


Ask about the Orlano Color Tag that 
classifies each Orlano Cravat on a suite 
colorsbasis. Selection is easy, quick. Your 
Men's Shop can showyou groups of Orlano 
Cravats that will look smart when-worn 
with your color suits. 


At the better Men's Shops 
Look for the Orlano Color Tag 






















































The Muffler is one of Orlano’s Francos 


English Squares 


— modern Russian motif, eiderdown French 
crepe, old English hand«blocking. Forty 
two original designs in harmonizing hues 
of every new Fall color. Presented exclu- 
sively by Orlano. 


Turn to Orlano Mufflers for the season's 
smartest designs, colorings, fabrics — and 
select your mufflers for all occasions from 
the unsurpassed Orlano variety at your 


Men's Shop. 


Orlano Franco-English Squares 8.50 
Look for the Orlano Label 


Cravats © RLAN O Mufflers 


Created and Made by Hand by the Guest Neckwear Company, Rochester, N. Y. 






























the strange prehistoric masks repre- 
senting animals which still survived 
in France up to the fourteenth century, 
when the Church interdicted them be- 
cause they were so monstrous and so 
obviously pagan. Yet the mask is re- 
turning to favour on the contemporary 
stage. The essays by Jean Cocteau 
in the Bauf sur le Toit and by 
Oliver in the London Pavilion, are 


instances, 
This fashionable and mundane 
Opera Ball of a few weeks ago, with 


all its diplomats, and its Americans 
just off the ship, made me think of the 
earlier Opera Balls, a hundred years 
back. The people, in hired clothing, 
overran the stage, and (in the words 
of our grandfathers) “women of the 
street came to eat the crumbs of 
prostitution out of the hand of shame.” 
These balls are still famous, thanks to 
the lithographs of Gavarni and _ to 
their admirable captions, so perfectly 
simple and eternal: 

Tue Man: “It’s almost morning... 
I’m done up.” 

THE Woman: “Not me.” 

Or again the one in which two 
masked persons on a_ balcony are 
watching a crowd surge by. One says 
to the other, gloomily: 


“All those women! And when you 
think that the whole lot eats every 
day. That gives you a fine idea of 
man!” 

Finally, on leaving the ball: 

“We will go on foot,” says the 
husband. 

“Thank you! I'll be as low as you 
like—but in poor style, never!” 

The Paris season is over. As I write, 
nothing remains but the annual and 
classic Bal des Quat’z-Arts, much more 
renowned in America, I believe, than 
in Paris itself. About eight o’clock in 
the evening, the Champs-Elysées are 
amused to see these hordes of naked 
savages, these unknown men daubed 
with colours, whizzing past in taxis on 
their way to Luna Park. India, 
Africa, Greece, and China are the 
eternal themes of the students. This 
year the Huns were chosen. Perhaps in 
the year 3000 the Quat’z-Arts ball will 
be called “Paris or New York in 
1928.” But with the tradition of fanci- 
ful garments still in force, and the 
imaginativeness of the artists unabated, 
we who presently inhabit these great 
and highly proper cities shall be 
represented as wearing nothing but a 
necklace of champagne corks, with a 
layer of paint for our only covering. 


Citizens of Moscow 


(Continued from page 102) 


not over twenty-six or seven, with a 
heavy, meaty sensuality radiating from 
every pore. The white flabby double 
chins and crinkled necks. The small 
and yet fat and even puffy hands. The 
little, shrewd, greedy eyes, half con- 
cealed by fat lids. And yet they too 
are moved by those gypsy laments, 
and sing or beat time with their 
heavily bejewelled fingers. Surely some 
Cheka agent or G.P.U. will see these 
and call our fat friend to an account- 
ing on the morrow. Surely, surely. 
But along with these the artist 
types. And writers. Ho, should they 
be excluded? And why, pray? The 
outer door is heard to close and here 
enters, as brisk and flippant as the 
chill wind he brings with him, Ivan 
Ivanovitch, say—painter or sculptor or 
poet, and looking all three. That flar- 
ing chrysanthemum hair. The thin, 
yellow, downy mustaches. The long, 
waxy, artistic, and yet vital hands. 
The swagger and even defiant or toler- 
ant air. You think perhaps that he is 
to be overawed by poverty, or defeated 
by the gaiety of this place. Go to! 
Heigh, ho! We artists will show you 
what art and poverty is like, and 
genius also! And so, an overcoat! (I 
am not exaggerating. God forgive me, 
should I! And so an overcoat (and 
in this Moscow weather) of nothing 
other than cretonne or its loom sister 
—a vari-coloured and flaring, poster- 
ish thing of quite Chinese exuberances, 
as who should say the more of this, 
the better. And to top the thing off— 
with yellow gloves. And worn with 
what an air! Surely in this case it is 
the manner and not the clothes that 
make the man. But with his girl on his 
arm or preceding him, in a_ trim 
English walking suit, which has been 
come by God knows how! Yet not 
expensive. A thing that could be 





picked up in London for twenty shill- 
ings, or in New York on Fourteenth 
Street for nine or ten dollars. But 
here in Moscow, heigh, ho! 

Indeed I might continue this for 
pages. For Moscow, and all Russia for 
that matter, is today picturesque if 
poor—all the more so because it is 
poor. And patches and rags and make- 
shift and mixtures of the most amazing 
character are the veriest common- 
places of the hour. Yet as for being 
deplored—go to! Who is rich? Who 
can be rich? And as for bourgeois, 
capitalist, fashions, pouf! Also tush! 
We will do these things as we wish, 
devise new ways and means. And so 
you yourself, fresh from London, or 
New York, and with all your capitalis- 
tic and other class notions still strong 
upon you, are suddenly swept into 
the newness, the strangeness, the fresh- 
ness of it all. Heigh, ho! Bully for a 
new day! Bully for a new idea! To 
hell with fashion plates, with what the 
west, or the north, or the south, may 
think! This is Russia. This is the new, 
shifting. shimmering. changeful, colour- 
ful, classless day of a new social ordet. 
And where formerly the lord, and the 
millionaire, and the snob, and _ the 
social ass, with his theories and con- 
ventions ruled or set the pace, we now 
have this. And heigh, ho, for it! Heigh, 
ho, for a cretonne overcoat! Heigh, ho, 
for a fur hat four feet wide! Heigh, 
ho, for flaring skirts and top boots and 
blouses and patched pants and homely 
gypsy singers who chant sad chants 
of dead loves and youth to make a 
midnight restaurant gay! For this is 
a new world, a fresh deal. And let us 
hope that no real harm comes to it, 
lest something fresh and strange and 
new and of glorious promise pass from 
the eyes and the minds and the hopes 
of men. 
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WE ARE ONE 


/ 
‘Re Pik; 


T the close of one of my first singeng lessons, my dear old maestro 
said to me: “Remember always to choose your accompaniment 
with care. Next to your own voice, it can be the greatest factor 
in your success.” 

At the time I was puzzled. What, I asked, had a piano 

| to do with my success as a singer? But as the years passed, I 
learned the truth of my maestro’s words. I sang with many pianos. But in all of 
them there was something lacking. Something I cannot quite describe—call it sym- 
pathy of tone if you will, or kinship of spirit. Until one day, shortly after I joined 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, I found what I was seeking. And the discovery 
was one of the happiest experiences of my life. 

I had set out to find a practice piano for my home. I tried many different 
makes. Then, in the course of my rounds, I seated myself at a Knabe. I had not 
played a doxen notes before I realized that here was piano tone different from any 
I had ever heard before. Its liquid eloquence seemed to reach the innermost recesses 
of my heart. I was strangely elated, buoyed up. Before I knew it I was singing. 
Yet, as I sang and played, only one voice rose from the piano. The voice of the 
Knabe melted into my own. We were one—the Knabe and I. 

And we have remained one. Wherever I sing—at home, on the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, on the concert platform—the Knabe sings with me. 
Always its golden voice is an inspiration, urging me to do a little better than my 
best. And always it seems instinctively to sense the mood of my. song, and to ex- 
press that emotion 1 perfect harmony with me. 

So today, when young singers come to me for counsel, I repeat the advice of my 
old maestro. Only now I can add words of wisdom unknown to him. I can tell 
these young students not only the importance of accompaniment to a singer—I can 
tell them the name of the ideal piano for the singer—the Knabe. 
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‘Che t piano 


Official piano of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
MADE IN BALTIMORE 
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You have only to hear the Knabe 
to know why Rosa Ponselle has 


made this piano her own. And why 
it is the choice of Maria Jeritza, of 
Martinelli, Kappell, Scotti, Ruffo, 
and many others. Why it is the 
official piano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Why it is the 
insttument of Rosenthal’s art, and 


of Orloff’s. 


For instantly, you will sense the 
humanly sympathetic quality that 
distinguishes the Knabe from all 
other pianos. Tone of appealing 
sweetness, of haunting beauty. Tone 
that echoes every emotion of your 
heart. Tone such as you seek in 


your piano. 


The Knabe may be purchased on 
extremely attractive terms: 10% 
down,—years to pay the balance. 
Prices from $875 to $2,500. Period 

models from $1,500. 


Wo. KnaBeE & Co. 


New York - BALTIMORE 
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Foot Ball -. ceats and costumes — superbly 
smart — to add te the zest of the football 


season. ...af your favorite shop 
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VANITY FAIR 


Point Counter Point 


(Continued from page 58) 


best to be nice to me.” And after all, 
she thought, those days at Gattenden 
had really been blissful. They were 
hers, she had had them; they couldn’t 
be denied. “You make such efforts. It’s 
sweet of you.” 

“Tt’s silly to talk like that,” he pro- 
tested. “You know I love you.” 

“Yes, I know you do.” She smiled 
and stroked his cheek. “When you 
have time and then by wireless across 
the Atlantic.” 

“No, that isn’t true.” But secretly 
he knew that it was. All his life 
long he had walked in a solitude, in a 
private void, into which nobody, not 
his mother, not his friends, not his 
lovers had ever been permitted to 
enter. Even when he held her thus, 
pressed close to him, it was by wire- 
less, as she had said, and across an 
Atlantic that he communicated with 
her. 

“Tt isn’t true,” she echoed, tenderly 
mocking. “But, my poor old Phil, you 
couldn’t even take in a child. You 
don’t know how to lie convincingly. 
You’re too honest. That’s one of the 
reasons why I love you. If you knew 
how transparent you were!” 

Philip was silent. These discussions 
of personal relations always made him 
uncomfortable. They threatened his 
solitude—that solitude which, with a 
part of his mind, he deplored (for he 
felt himself cut off from much he 
would have liked to experience), but 
in which alone, nevertheless, his spirit 
could live in comfort, in which alone 
he felt himself free. At ordinary times 
he took this inward solitude for 
granted, as one accepts the atmos- 
phere in which one lives. But when it 
was menaced, he became only too pain- 
fully aware of its importance to him; 
he fought for it, as a choking man 
fights for air. But it was a fight without 
violence, a negative battle of retire- 
ment and defence. He entrenched him- 
self now in silence, in that calm, re- 
mote, rigid silence, which he was sure 
that Elinor would not attempt, know- 
ing the hopelessness of the venture, to 
break through. He was right; Elinor 
glanced at him for an instant, and then, 
turning away, looked out at the moon- 
lit landscape. Their parallel silences 
flowed on through time, unmeeting. 

They were driven on through the 
Indian darkness. Almost cool against 
their faces, the moving air smelt now 
of tropical flowers, now of sewage, 
or curry, or burning cow-dung. 

“And yet,” said Elinor suddenly, 
unable any longer to contain her re- 
sentful thoughts, “you couldn’t do with- 
out me. Where would you be, if I left 
you, if I went to somebody who was 
prepared to give me something in re- 
turn for what I give? Where would 
you be?” 

The question dropped into the si- 
lence. Philip made no answer. But 
where would he be? He too wondered. 
For in the ordinary daily world of 
human contacts he was curiously like 
a foreigner, uneasily not at home 
among his fellows, finding it diffi- 
cult or impossible to enter into com- 
munication with any but those who 
could speak his native intellectual 
language of ideas. Emotionally, he was 
a foreigner. Elinor was his interpreter, 
his dragoman. Like her father, Elinor 


” 


Bidlake had been born with a gift of 
intuitive understanding and __ social 
ease. She was quickly at home with any. 
body. She knew, instinctively, as well 
as old John himself, just what to say 
to every type of person—to every type 
except, perhaps, her husband’s. It js 
difficult to know what to say to some. 
one who does not say anything in re. 
turn, who answers the personal word 
with the impersonal, the particular and 
feeling word with an intellectual gen- 
eralization. Still, being in love with him, 
she persisted in her efforts to lure him 
into direct contact; and though the 
process was rather discouraging—like 
singing to deaf-mutes or declaiming 
poetry to an empty hall—she went on 
giving him her intimacies of thought 
and feeling. There were occasions, 
when, making a great effort, he did 
his best, in exchange, to admit her 
into his own personal privacies. But 
whether it was that the habit of secrecy 
had made it impossible for him to give 
utterance to his inward feelings, or 
whether the very capacity to feel had 
actually been atrophied by consistent 
silence and repression, Elinor found 
these rare intimacies disappointing. 
The holy of holies into which he so 
painfully ushered her was almost as 
naked and empty as that which as- 
tonished the Roman invaders, when 
they violated the temple of Jerusalem. 
Still, she was grateful to Philip for 
his good intentions in at least wanting 
to admit her to his emotiozal intimacy, 
even though there mightn’t be much of 
an emotional life to be intimate with. 
A kind of Pyrrhonian indifference, 
tempered by a consistent gentleness 
and kindness, as well as by the more 
violent intermittences of physical pas- 
sion—this was the state of being which 
nature and second nature had made 
normal for him. Llinor’s reason told 
her that this was so; but her feelings 
would not accept in practice what she 
was sure of in theory. What was liv- 
ing and sensitive and irrational in her 
was hurt by his indifference, as though 
it were a personal coldness directed 
only against herself. And yet, what- 
ever she might feel, Elinor knew all 
the time that his indifference wasn’t 
personal, that he was like that with 
everybody, that he loved her as much 
as it was possible for him to love, 
that his love for her hadn’t dimin- 
ished, because it had never really been 
greater—more passionate once per- 
haps, but never more emotionally rich 
in intimacies and self-giving, even at its 
most passionate, than it was now. But 
all the same her feelings were out- 
raged; he oughtn’t to be like this. He 
oughtn’t to be; but there, he was. 
After an outburst, she would settle 
down and try to love him as reasonably 
as she could, making the best of his 
kindness, his rather detached and sep- 
arate passion, his occasional and la- 
borious essays at emotional intimacy, 
and finally his intelligence—that quick, 
comprehensive, ubiquitous intelligence 
that could understand everything, in- 
cluding the emotions it could not feel 
and the instincts it took care not to be 
moved by. 

Once, when he had been telling her 
about Koehler’s book on the apes, 
“You’re like a monkey on the super- 

(Continued on page 108) 
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The Legend 
of the King and the 
Dervish 


A synopsis of an ancient legend from 

the Arabian Nights as used for the 

subject of illustration on a gold toilette 

set, designed in Paris in the year 

nineteen hundred and twenty-eight, 
by the artist, Makovsky. 


A young king lived happily with his 
queen, Zemroude. One day a wander- 
ing dervish arrived at the court and 
soon became the favorite of the happy 
sovereign. Of course everyone con- 
cerned (excepting only the king him- 
self) could see that the dervish had 
conceived a passion for Zemroude, 
and schemed for her favor. 

It came about that the king and 
his favorite were hunting together in 
the deep forest. The dervish told of 
how he had traveled everywhere in the 
world, and had seen strange things and 
judged them. He related how in the 
distant Indies he had acquired the fa- 
bled secret that made it possible to 
pass into the dead body of another 
being, so that the dead rose up again 
to life, possessed of the spirit of him 
who had spoken the words. In very 
truth it was a secret strange and terrible 
beyond any other in wizardry, and the 
king was straightway taken with a desire 
to try the magic. 

Coming upon the body of a dead 
hind, the king pronounced the magic 
words and at once the hind sprang up 
into life. But the perfidious dervish 
also repeated the magic in order that 
his soul might in turn pass into the 
body of the king. And, having accom- 
plished this treachery, he straightway 
returned to the castle and to the arms 
of Zemroude; and the queen never 
suspected that her foolish husband was 
now but a hind in the forest; that 
he whom she welcomed so lovingly 
to her breast was none other than the 
dervish in possession of the king’s 
body. 

Then it came about that the king 
happened upon the dead body of a 
tiny swallow, and remembering well 
the magic, repeated the words and 


passed his spirit into the body of — 


the bird. Then he sang so sweetly be- 
fore the window of the queen's cham- 
ber that Zemroude ordered that the 
swallow be caught, and put into a cage 
of gold, and brought to sing in her 
bed - chamber. 

The queen also possessed a little 
dog that was her constant companion 
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in the privacy of her bed. One day 
the dog grew sickly and died. Then 
the bird, possessed of the spirit of the 
king, pronounced the words and passed 
into the dog’s body, leaving the bird 
lying dead in the golden cage. When 
Zemroude saw that the beloved swal- 
low was dead she cried aloud in sorrow, 
and soon the dervish came and asked 
the cause of her grief. The queen swore 
an oath that she could not live without 
the bird; that she would certainly kill 
herself if he were not restored to life. 
Whereupon the dervish proclaimed 
that it was in his power to do this, 
and repeated for the last time the 
words of the secret, so that instantly 
the bird came to life and the dervish 
dropped dead upon the couch. The 
king, who was now in the dog’s body, 
repeated the words also, and so at last 
came again into possession of his own 
body. Then straightway he arose and 
went to the cage and killed the bird 
who was really the treacherous dervish. 

Zemroude (being only a woman 
and not privy to the awful secrets of 
philology and magic) could not under- 
stand. She asked questions continually 
for the next twenty years, which were 
all the years that they lived happily 
together in the castle. 


... An individual and unique 
creation... a setvice de toilette 
of gold, with inlaid designs of 
mother of pearl, gold and tur- 
quoise, the work of the artist 
Makovsky. .. 

The set comprises eight indi- 
vidual pieces with inlay: Mirror, 
hairbrush, a powder box, two 
salve jars, a clothes brush, a hat 
brush and pin tray; and ten ad- 
ditional pieces without inlay... 
It is the only creation of this kind 


in existence. 


BLACK 


Jewelers in New York for 118 Years 


FIFTH AVE. COR. 48rH ST., NEW YORK 
PARIS . . . PALM BEACH 
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lt has come to this.. 


HIS new perfected Clark Lighter has 
evolved from all the ways of carrying 
and using fire. It is as modern as this 
morning —as certain in operation as the 
finest watch from the world’s best maker. 
Forget all the faults that condemned 
older lighters. Here is an article of jew- 
elry from which, at a flick of your thumb, 
arises the sure flame. No smudging dirt, 
no danger, no annoying things-to-go- 
wrong! And withal a lighter that with 
one filling lasts many times longer than 
you would reasonably expect. 

The new Clark Lighters sell from $7.50 
to as many hundreds of dollars—or thou- 
sands—as you care to pay for exclusive 
designs of diamond studded platinum or 
gold. If you cannot find the new Clark 
in your local shops, write to us. 

CLARK LIGHTER CO., INC., 580 Fifth Ave., New York 


CLARK 


ALWAYS WORKS 
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Point Counter Point 


(Continued from page 106) 


man side of humanity,” she said. “Al- 
most human, like those poor chimpan- 
zees. The only difference is that they’re 
trying to think up with their feelings 
and instincts, and you’re trying to feel 
down with your intellect. Almost hu- 
man. Trembling on the verge, my poor 
Phil.” 

He understood everything so per- 
fectly. That was why it was such fun 
being his dragoman and interpreting 
other people for him. (It was less 
amusing when one had to interpret one- 
self.) All that the intelligence could 
seize upon he seized. She reported her 
intercourse with the natives of the 
realm of emotion and he understood 
at once, he generalized her experience 
for her, he related it with other ex- 
periences, classified it, found analogies 
and parallels. From single and individ- 
ual it became in his hands part of a 
system. She was astonished to find that 
she and her friends had been, all un- 
consciously, substantiating a theory, or 
exemplifying some interesting general- 
ization. Her functions as dragoman 
were not confined to mere scouting and 
reporting. She acted also directly as 
personal interpreter between Philip 
and any third party he might wish to 
get into touch with, creating the at- 
mosphere in which alone the exchange 
of personalities is possible, preserving 
the conversation from intellectual desic- 
cation. Left to himself Philip would 
never have been able to establish per- 
sonal contact or preserve it when once 
established. But when Elinor was there 
to make and keep the contact for him, 
he could understand, he could sym- 
pathize, with his intelligence, in a way 
which Elinor assured him was all but 
human. In his subsequent generaliza- 
tions from the experience she had 
made possible for him he became once 
more undisguisedly the overman. 

“Ah, if you were a little less of an 
overman, Phil,” she used to say, “what 
good novels you’d write!” 

Rather ruefully he’ agreed with her. 
He was intelligent enough to know his 
own defects. Elinor did her best to 
supply them—gave him first-hand in- 
formation about the habits of the na- 
tives, acted as go-between when he 
wanted to come into personal contact 
with one of them. Not only for her 
own sake, but for the sake of the nov- 
elist he might be, she wished he could 
break his habit of impersonality and 
learn to live with the intuitions and 
feelings and instinct as well as with 
the intellect. Heroically, she had even 
encouraged him in his velleities of 
passion for other women. It might do 
him good to have a few affairs. So 
anxious was she to do him good as a 
novelist, that on more than one occa- 
sion, seeing him look admiringly at 
some young woman or other, she had 
gone out of her way to establish for 
him the personal contact which he 
would never have been able to estab- 
lish for himself. It was risky, of course. 
He might really fall in love; he might 
forget to be intellectual and become a 
reformed character, but for some other 
woman’s benefit. Elinor took the risk, 
partly because she thought that his 
writing ought to come before every- 
thing else, even her own happiness, and 
partly because she was secretly con- 
vinced that there was in reality no 


risk at all, that he- would never Jose 
his head so wholly as to want to run of 
with another woman. The cure by af. 
fairs, if it worked at all, would be gen. 
tle in its action; and if it did work, she 
was sure she would know how to profit 
by its good effects on him. Anyhoy, 
it hadn't worked so far. Philip’s jp. 
fidelities amounted to very little and 
had had no appreciable effect on him, 
Why did she go on loving him? She 
wondered. One might almost as well 
go on loving a book-case. One day she 
would really leave him. There was 
such a thing as being too unselfish and 
devoted. One should think of one’s 
own happiness sometimes. To be loved 
for a change, instead of having to do 
all the loving oneself; to receive in. 
stead of perpetually giving . . . Yes, 
one day she really would leave him, 
Besides if she left him, he would be 
genuinely unhappy, insofar as it 
lay in him to be unhappy. And perhaps 
the unhappiness might achieve the 
miracle she had been longing and 
working for all these years; perhaps 
it would sensitize him, personalize 
him. Perhaps it might be the making 
of him as a writer. Perhaps it was even 
her duty to make him unhappy, the 
most sacred of her duties... 

The sight of a dog running across 
the road just in front of the car 
aroused her from her reverie. How 
suddenly, how startlingly it had dashed 
into the narrow universe of the head- 
lamps! It existed for a fraction of a 
second, desperately running, and was 
gone again into the darkness on the 
other side of the Juminous world. An- 
other dog was suddenly in its place, 
pursuing. 

“Oh!” cried Elinor. “It'll be...” 
The headlights swerved and swung 
straight again, there was a padded jolt. 
as though one of the wheels had passed 
over a stone; but the stone yelped. 

. run over,” she concluded. 

“It has been run over.” 
The Indian chauffeur looked round 
at them, grinning. They could see the 
flash of his teeth. “Dog!” he said. He 
was proud of his English. 

“Poor beast!” Elinor shuddered. 

“It was his fault,” said Philip. “He 
wasn’t looking. That’s what comes of 
running after the females of one’s 
species.” 

There was a silence. It was Philip 
who broke it. 

“Morality’d be very queer,” he re- 
flected aloud, “if we loved seasonally, 
not all the year round. Moral and im- 
moral would change from one month to 
another. Primitive societies are apt to 
be more seasonal than cultivated ones. 
Even in Sicily there are twice as many 
births in January as in August. Which 
proves conclusively that in the spring 
the young man’s fancy... . ” 

Elinor listened with interest and at 
the same time a kind of horror. Even 
the squashing of a wretched animal 
was enough to set that quick untiring 
intelligence to work, A poor starved 
pariah dog had its back broken under 
the wheels and the incident evoked 
from Philip a selection from the vital 
statistics of Sicily, a speculation about 
the relativity of morals, a psychologi- 
cal generalization. It was amusing, 
it was wonderfully interesting; but 
oh! she almost wanted to scream. 
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2 and why name a silverware 
design after George Y ashington? 
For a very good reason. George Washington was a 
: . . a lover and connoisseur of fine and 
costly things. At the auction s: ales of the d: ay, 4 Mr. Washington’ 8 


ire was freque ently to be seen, re -solutely b Iding for 





éraceful chairs of San Domingo ms ahos any and be autiful 
objects in Sterling Silver. 
We like to think that George \ shington would have 


chosen the Wa llace pattern that be: ars his name. Here are 


strength, simplicity and straightforwardness to appeal to the 





soldier and statesman e finesse and delicacy to win the 


cultivated Colonial aristocrat. 


Take occasion—at your jew ler’s—to examine the Wash- 
ington pattern 4 and the othe *r masterly 7Wallace desig gns illustrated 
below. We will gl: adly send you an attractive Saal let illus- 
trating the \V hdedtion Service and at the same time, booklets 
illustrating any other Wallace patterns. Address R. Wallace 
& Sons Mfs. Oks Flo Wallace Park, Wallingford, Conn. 


W ‘ashington Tea Spoons are priced at 29 the nrc 
Knives $44 and Dinner Fork P54. 
The four-piece C ‘offee Set shown dia ve is reat 
without the waiter PI45. 


PRINCESS ANNE RENAISSANCE 


ANTIQUE PRINCESS MARY 


CE STERLING DILVER 
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THE FALL ASSEMBLAGE OF 


Distinguished Clothes 


FOR GENTLEMEN 








Our presentation of gentlemen’s 
clothes for Fall comprises the newer, 
authentic style variations 

Exclusive patterns of the finest 
fabrics by eminent weavers add dis- 
tinctive character to these garments 

The tailoring by Hickey-Freeman 
is distinguished by the attention to 
detail which marks superiority in 
gentlemen's apparel 


ILLUSTRATED STYLE BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


ER.[RIPIER & [0. 
Outfitters to Gentlemen - Established 1886 
MADISON AVENUE AT 46TH STREET 


New York 
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Advice to the Lovelorn 


(Continued from page 86) 


bled, for my opinion on cremation. 


Realizing her tact in avoiding an- 
swering the question of cremation, 
she went on to her next problem. 


Dear Aunt Sade: 

There's a young man I like very 
well. He seems to like me. But he 
never takes me out. When he comes 
to see me he just sits in the parlor 
and all the time he tells me how blue 
he feels, how he can’t get a job and 
everything. I don’t enjoy this. I’d like 
to forget a lot of things myself. My 
parents are Irish. What would you do? 
Yours truly, Blue Eyed Shamrock. 

Answer: Dear Child, he is just 
using you as a buffer for his troubles 
and your parlor as a check-room for 
his hat. Because you are, like all 
womankind, naturally sympathetic, he 
makes you listen to his woes, without 
any consideration for your feelings, 
and then takes another girl out so 
that he can forget you and his prob- 
lems. The next time he wants to come 
over and spend nothing but the eve- 
ning, why don’t you plan to be “out”? 
You must learn, little blue-eyed sham- 
rock, what all women must learn—it is 
better to lie a little than suffer much. 


To vary the monotony, gentlemen 
often sought advice in the ways of love. 


Dear Aunt Sade: 

Are fellows welcome in your de- 
partment? Nobody thinks we have 
hearts. I’ve been going with a girl 
off and on and like her a lot. I asked 
her twice for dates last night and she 
turned me down cold. I got mad and 
hung the receiver up on her. But I 
want to keep her for a friend. I need 
her. Your aid will be great.—Per plexed, 

Answer: I think you were a trifle 
hasty with the girl. But men were 
ever thus. Perhaps she had very good 
reasons for not accepting your invita- 
tions, if you had only waited to listen. 
You must ask her to be allowed to 
take her out again, but don’t get 
angry if she turns you down. Yes in- 
deed you are welcome in Aunt Sade’s 
column. All men are. 


Family problems often came to her. 


Dear Aunt Sade: 

I’m nineteen years old and good 
looking. Like all girls my age I like 
a good time. But my folks won't let 
me have dates like other girls. They 
are old fashioned. They say it isn’t 
proper, They would not let me go to 
the Senior dance when I graduated 
this year. It just broke me all up. If 
I went away I could live with a 
married sister whose husband works 
in a factory and has eight children. I[ 
might help her with the house work. 
I love my parents but I can’t have no 
fun doing that. I try to tell them that 
the world’s different than it was when 
they were young but they don’t be- 
lieve me.—Downhearted. 

Answer: How often it is that two 
generations never understand. I won- 
der if your sister would become aware 
of your predicament if you visited 
her. Your mother might understand 


better when you returned. You are 
the baby of the family and you 


parents cannot realize that you are f 


grown-up. If you decided to not live 
with your sister you could live in g 
Y.M.C.A. And who knows, you may 
return with a delighted husband. Such 
things do happen, you know! 


As the months passed, Marian’; 
usefulness increased. She was not 
only the soother of hearts and the 
social dictator of her realm, but daily 
she held conferences with women re 
garding the futures of their daughters, 

A new type of letter began coming 
to Marian. I: became necessary for 
her to write form letter 11 so that 
she could handle her Aunt Sade 
duties with efficiency. These letters 
broadened her dictatorship. 


Dear Aunt Sade: 

I have just finished a year with 
Allen’s Five and Ten Cent Store, My 
mother wants to send me to college— 
but I prefer a finishing school. My 
dearest girl friend went to one and 
she is well finished. It’s right close to 
the Naval Academy where she went. 
I hope your answer is on my side as 
Mother has a lot of faith in you— 
Brown Eyes. 

Answer: Ah, how happy I am to be 
able to guide a young girl who is s0 
obviously interested in developing her 
true womanly self! I am on your side, 
Brown Eyes—indeed I am. Education 
is a means and not an end for the 
true lady. A woman that knows too 
much is like a horse that is too strong. 
It never gets out of the harness. A 
woman’s greatest attribute is gloss. 
The finishing school is excellent in 
adding to a woman’s repertoire—as 
it were, or, as I would call it, to coin 
a happy phrase, “the art of Pretend.” 
You will be taught the delightful 
talent of listening attentively and 
flatteringly even when you are bored. 
And dear Brown Eyes, you will be 
taught to concentrate on doing the 
“right thing,” i. e., don’t leave the 
front door without your kid gloves on. 
(Fabric gloves, as the French say, 
are demodé). You will also be in- 
structed in the respective arts of sit- 
ting, standing, walking, lying, etc. You 
will also learn all the other social 
graces which a true woman is handi- 
capped without—how to attend teas, 
christenings, weddings, etc., without 
embarrassment. I do hope, Brown Eyes, 
that your mother will let you go for 
a year, for you will come back with a 
good start toward being a true lady. 


A storm of protest from colleges 
followed the publication of this let- 
ter and Aunt Sade’s answer. 

The managing editor sent for his 
protégée. 

“Tt is not wise to disturb the even 
tenor of American public opinion. I 
believe it would be meritorious to 
write a letter to yourself and answer 
it in your column. Your answer must 
extol the American college from the 
most obscure institution in the lan 
right on down to Yale, and if possible, 
Harvard.” 

More educational light shone on & 

(Continued on page 114) 
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HAT a world—this new, ever-chang- 

ing world of radio entertainment. And 

how easily the door swings back and lets you 

in. Snap a tiny switch, touch the FULL-VISION 
Dial—there you are! 

A tender song of evenings long ago—flashing 
scimitars of the Turkish March—the stabbing 
pathos of Juliet on the balcony—music that 
makes you say “I could dance all night”—the 


latest news of the world —the Presidential campaign—base- 


[without 
tubes | 


SWING 
WIDE 
THE 
DOOR 


v 


hall—football—everything to hold your interest. 


No batteries to think about when your radio is the 


Atwater Kent all-electric set. No wondering whether your 
radio is going to work tonight—it always works. No mis- 
taking the voice of a famous singer—the tone is pure. No 
need of counting the cost of listening—it’s only a fraction 


of a cent an hour for electric current. 





*Radio’s truest voice.’ Atwater Kent 
Radio Speakers: Models E, E-2, E-3, 
same quality, different in size, each $20. 





Nothing but pleasure, relaxation—the 
true enjoyment of modern radio. 


Simple, compact, sturdy, beautiful— 
the highest development of all-electric 


—~=yyer 


t 
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batteries). 


So much better—and yet inexpensive, ap- 


at less than you expect to pay. 


Consult an Atwater Kent dealer about a 

home demonstration. The satisfaction of more 

than 1,700,000 Atwater Kent owners must impress you. 
A trial in your own home, with all the family gathered 


around to share the fun, will prove conclusively that here 


is the 1929 all-electric set. 


On the air—every Sunday night— 
Atwater Kent hour—listen in! 


Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 
ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A, Atwater Kent, President 


4742 Wissahickon Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prices slightly higher 
West of the Rockies 





way that it leads by a wide margin. 


MODEL 40 A. C. set. For 110-120 volt, 
50-60 cyclealternating current. Requires six 
A. C. tubes and one rectifying tube, $77. 
Also Model 42 A. C. set, $86, and Model 
44 A. C. set, $106 (without tubes). 
ea sets, $49 and $68 (less tubes and 


radio that you can find today—the Atwater 


Kent all-electric set is so much better in every 


pealing to thrift as well as the senses of sight 


and hearing. More than you expect of radio— 
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Have you tried it AFTER SHAVING 2 








EXHILARATES! 
COOLS! 
PROTECTS! 


FTER your next 

shave, douse Lis- 
terine on the face full 
strength. 


What a nice reaction. 
Cooling! A new sense of 
vigor and_ freshness. 
Amazing stimulation 
for tired skin. And all 
the usual smarting and 
burning gone at once. 
Also you have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing 
that the antiseptic es- 
sential oils of Listerine 
are enemies of infection. 


























One trial of Listerine 
this way will win you. 
Why not today? Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., 














Have you tried 
the new Listerine 


SHAVING CREAM? 


Cools your skin while you shave 
and keeps it cool afterward. 
An outstanding shaving 
creaminevery respect, 
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PACKAR 


ry « One reason I always buy 
Packard is that they don’t change 
its looks every year and make you 


feel out of date with a car that is 





perfectly good. You can hardly 
tell the difference between the new 
model I got Virginia last month and 
the one I bought two years ago. 
Hers has a number of important 
improvements, of course, but they 
are both beautuful cars and both 
’ 


look like a Packard. I like to get a 


d car, treat it well and keep it. 











Ilustvated above 1s the Packard Eight 626 


Five-Passenger Sedan 
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ASK 
THE MAN 
WHO OWNS 
ONE 
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. For over two centuries, there has been no Hy 
K change in the fundamental principles of ‘ 
, 
J clock building . . . until the invention of ‘ 
4 . ‘ 
-< the Telechron! Now, at last .. . a modern é 
ry ‘ ¢ 
x clock, to meet twentieth-century needs! A ? 
. clock that receives exact time impulses 


over the light wires in your home .. . the 





one clock you know you can depend on! 


This is an age when time and accuracy Observatory Time is brought to your home 
count. The air mail replaces the stage NESE . . 
sail CRischoren Sistah apiaklnn by the Telechron because the time im- 
clocks, with their weights, pulses which operate it are regulated at the 
springs and uncertainty because it is driven 


ER PNAS power station in accordance with the radio 


ld-time 


time signals sent out by the Naval Obser- 
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vatories. This means accuracy! 
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K In the variety of cases you will find models suitable for every room in your home 

» or office, from the simplest wall clock to stately hall clocks in authentic period wi 
K designs . . . masterpieces of the clockmaker’s art. Revere electric clocks com- 

5 bine the exquisite grace of finely carved and paneled cases, the quaint charm of B® 
R Westminster, Canterbury and Whittington chimes, and time-keeping accuracy. 
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There is a dealer in your vicinity who will gladly demonstrate 
the Telechron and Revere clocks to you. Mail the coupon, and 
we will be pleased to give you his name. 
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VUhe SPRINGLESS ELECTRIC CLOCK 
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The coupon below will bring you a fully 

illustrated folder telling the fascinating 

story of Telechron, the springless electric MOTOR [E, ) 
~~ - CHIMING ELECTRIC CLOCKS 


WARREN TELECHRON COMPANY 
Dept. FE, Ashland, Mass. . 


Please send complete information about Tele- WARREN TELECHRON CO. REVERE CLOCK COMPANY 
Sooty Se sees Mase deck, See ey Ashland, Mass. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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In Canada, Canadian General Electric Co., Toronto, Ont, 
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cigarette from 
throat irritation” 


Wien Titer, A 
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William T. Tilden, 2nd 
Famous Dramatic Star 


Aid SEE AED ABIES 


Toasting” definitely does two things—It improves the flavor of 
the finest tobaccos that are broad in cut—no dust. It removes 
impurities and irritants. No wonder 20,679 doctors state that 
Lucky Strikes are less irritating than any other cigarette. 
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“It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 


© 1928 ‘the American Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 
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The Art 
of the 


Creative w~ ~ 
ONO Jeweler 


VERY piece of fine jewelry in 
our extensive display is as dif- 
ferent in character and appearance 
as one person from another. More- 
over, we can create for you upon 
order any type of ring, brooch, pin, 
necklace or jewelled piece you may 
desire. 


The exclusive patterns of our 
Silverware insure distinction and 
individuality. 





In jeweled hat and shoulder ornaments the 
peak of novelty is artistry that uses baguette 
diamonds, carved emeralds, sapphires, rubies 
and onyx—not for beauty alone—but to ex- 
press the bearing of a conceited little bird, 
the graceful flight of a wild goose and the 
dignified symmetry of a flower. 


THE 








CORPORATION 
773 Fifth Avenue 
Savoy — Plaza 


New York City 





VANITY FAIR 


Advice to the Lovelorn 


(Continued from page 110) 


troubled world next morning. 


Dear Aunt Sade: 

You have praised the finishing 
school—but nevertheless 1 am bound 
and determined to go to college. All 
my parents are college people and 
my parents parents, and their parents 
parents, and their parents parents 
parents. My father who organized the 
Blank Private Detective Agency was 
a graduate of Princeton, Class of °72. 
What could you say against my going 
to college?—Interested. 

Answer: There seems to have been 
a general misapprehension over my 
letter appertaining to the advantage 
of finishing schools. We each and all, 
my dear Seeker after Learning, serve 
in the Great Master's Cause—and that 
Master is, in this happy case, the 
God of Knowledge. Those who say 
that education robs ladies of their 
charm are too prone to overlook those 
great qualities—strength of character, 
which may make a woman stern- 
visaged and masculine, but which also 
makes her a leader in the community 
and a stormy pétrel of righteousness 
for and against the ills which beset 
a groping and _ ideal-seeking hu- 
manity, of which I am proud to say, 
our great American nation is com- 
posed. The mothers of our presidents 
are such. women—their fine square 
features are indicated in their honest 
and impassive eyes. They are such 
women, as Abraham Lincoln might 
well have said, “could keep a log 
cabin clean.” The finishing school 
might well be called, as it were, a 
preparatory school, as it were, for 
college—just as the college in its own 
dear turn is the stepping stone to the 
outer world of happy ideals and 
struggle and deep content. 





After the educational storm had 
subsided there came a rift in the 
sporting department of the newspaper. 

The sporting editor was accused of 
accepting a gold-plated wedding ring 
from a well known pugilist. He was 


forced to resign in the interest of 
“ethics in Journalism,” as the manag. 
ing editor expressed it. 

In his stead came Addison Hay. 
thorne Collins. He was slight and 
effeminate. He had a blonde mus. 
tache which was curled at the ends, 

His hobby was birth control for 
the masses. 

He had a theory that all the inter. 
esting people in the world had been 
born between the hours of nine and 
twelve at night. He had _ elaborate 
statistics gathered at first hand with 
which to prove his contention. He took 
Marian to dinner on his first pay day, 

Before midnight she was a maid no 
longer. 

She arrived at her desk at nine the 
next morning. It was five minutes 
after nine before she opened her first 
letter. It read: 


Dear Aunt Sade: 

Last night I went out with a young 
man who comes of a very good family, 
My pa and ma were proud to have 
him at the house. He acted like a 
gentleman and took me for a ride. Be- 
fore we had gone very far he parked 
his car and tried to get fresh. At first 
I was so mortified I could not talk. 
Finally I told him about his conduct 
and he agreed. I grew fond of him af- 
ter that. Now what would you do ina 
‘ase of that kind?—Virtuous. 

Answer: You did exactly right, No 
lady, worthy of the name, would have 
acted differently under such circum- 
stances. .. + 


Marian sat quite still for a moment, 
her elbows resting on the arms of her 
chair. She then laid the letter and the 
answer she had started aside. 

She opened an embossed envelope. 
“Will you,” the letter ran, “be so kind 
as to appear before the Parents-Tea- 
chers Association at one o’clock Thurs- 
day, and deliver your lecture, “Prud- 
the Chief Virtue in Women”. 

She accepted the invitation—and 
went on with her work. 





ence 


In a Box Car 


(Continued from page 76) 


you doing here?” He was a heavily 
built man. In a struggle such a man 
would have an advantage. If he pushed 
me out the door, killed me as he had 
killed the other fellow, it would make 
no difference to him. 

He would have the advantage of not 
caring. 

Did he care to save himself by do- 
ing away with me? That was the 
question. 

I have never been so absorbingly 
interested in another man’s mind. But 
perhaps he had no mind. Hunger may 
have eaten it away. 

He was sitting on the floor of the 
car, crying in an odd, hysterical way, 
not from remorse. It was because the 
hunger inside him would not stop. I 
remember watching his eyes. They did 
seem alive—in his pale, dead-looking 
face. I had determined that if the look 
in his eyes became—what shall I say? 
If the look in his eyes became normal, 
if it became human... It would be 
human now for the man to try to push 


me through thé car door, get me out 
of the way. I had seen what he had 
done. There was no one else who 
knew. 

My chances lay in the fact that he 
did not care. I watched my chance. 
When the train began to slow down as 
we approached cnother town, I got 
up. I even made some silly remark. 
“It’s going to snow”, I said. He did 
not answer. He was not crying now. 
His face was twitching. To get to the 
car door I had to pass quite close to 
him. It would be quite possible for 
him, by catching hold of my leg, by 
tripping me... 

He did nothing. To get out at the 
door of a box car when the train is 
moving it is necessary to drop to the 
floor. Then you squirm about until you 
get your legs out. You let yourself 
down as near the ground as you can, 
holding on all you can with your 
hands. Then you start your legs mov- 
ing and drop. If you are lucky er know 
how to do it, you land right side up. 
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ae of these performances represents 
one of those rare instances when the 
genius of a composer and the genius of a 
pianist unite to form a living masterpiece. 
Fortunate are those who hear ove such per- 
formance. A lifetime of concert-going might 
not bring the opportunity to hear them all. 

Yet, by the loveliest of modern miracles, a 
way has been created for you to hear these 
three creat performances—and countless 
others. Let the Ampico bring them to you. 
Rachmaninoff himself would tell you that there 
is not one shadow of difference between the actual 
playing of these artists and the Ampico’s repro- 





SAYS 


duction of that playing. Because the Ampico 
reproduces through the piano itself, it brings 
you the full beauty of this greatest of all 
instruments. 


Go to the store where the pianos listed on 
this page are sold. Ask to have the Ampico 
play this wonderful program —then listen to 
other performances. Great classical composi- 
tions — lighter airs and ballads of haunting 
beauty — dance music that thrills with the 
fantastic charm of jazz! ... All brought to 
you by the Ampico, at the mere touch of an 
electric button! Yet when you, yourself, wish 
to play, the Ampico leaves the piano entirely 


Biue DANUBE...... Strauss (Schulz-Evler) 
Jeux v’Eau (The Fountain).... 


Erupe, Op. 8, No. 10, D-flat major...... Scriabine 


RACHMANINOFF 


“should hear these , 
three performances 





Sergei Rachmaninoff — himself one 
of the greatest of living pianists— 
recently selected the following three 
piane performances as among the 
greatest he had ever heard: 


Lhévinne 
Moiseiwitsch 
Orloff 


.. Ravel 


unchanged — in appearance, tone, action 
Hear the miraculous Ampico tomorrow ! 
The Ampico comes in the following pianos: 
Mason & Hamuin « Knase + CHICKERING 
J. x C. Fiscuer * Haines Bros. 
MarsHALL & WENDELL * AMpico SYMPHONIQUE 
THe Wiis (in Canada) 
Electrically operated models—$750 to $4,500. 
An initial payment of 10% will place an Ampico 
in your home. The remainder is payable over a 
period of two years. 
Salons in Principal Cities 
THE AMPICO CORPORATION 
584 Fifth Avenue, N. Y- 
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EXPRESSIVE CHINA 


Individuality and a feeling for the finer things of life 
are ably expressed in good china. And how much 
charm a carefully chosen tea set, or a richly patterned 
dinner service, adds to the occasion! 


=WEDGWOOD MINTON - 





The vast display of adorable china and glass here at 
Plummer’s provides unlimited opportunity to ex- 
press your individuality in the wares you select. 
Never before has the hostess had arrayed for her so 
many wonderful patterns of leading china under one 
roof. Never, indeed, the variegated collection of 
sparkling, tinkling glass, shaped for useful or deco- 
rative purposes. 


A pleasant surprise awaits you if you’ve never visited 
Plummer’s. Five glittering floors of beautiful glass and 
china, in full or partial services and countless odd pieces. 
For the lover of antiques we have a special department. 


Wn H. PLUMMER 6 Ga 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 


7 & 9 East 35th Street, New York 


Near Fifth Avenue 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


36 Pratt Street 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
954 Chapel Street 
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VANITY FAR 


Main Street Girdles the Globe 


(Continued from page 70) 


ards of the world’s output? Have you 
seen most of the French war monu- 
ments? The English? The German? 
The Italian? 

The American theatre? Compare it, 
without smiling, with the French 
theatre. Compare it, without giggling, 
with the English theatre. Compare it, 
in fact, with any in the world. Does 
it hold a respectable rank, or not? 

Is contemporary American literature 
much worse than contemporary British 
and Continental literature? Granted 
America’s musical sterility, name two 
French, English, German, Spanish and 
Italian composers under forty who 
give evidence of being better than 
second-rate. 

What about American architecture? 
In what country has originated the 
only apparently viable new school of 
architecture since the sixteenth cen- 
tury? Did you ever see a typical 
French suburban villa or a Paris office 
building? Did you ever see a modern 
Italian country home or a modern 
Italian apartment house? Compare 
American domestic architecture with 
any except possibly English, and 
American factory and office architec- 
ture with any in the world. 

But our worst crime, to read our 
domestic vivisectors, is excessive 
standardization. Not only is our 
thought standardized and regimented 
—compared, I suppose, with the intel- 
lectual anarchy of the average French 
high-school history or the London 
Times or one of Mussolini’s speeches 
—but, as Sinclair Lewis long ago 
pointed out in Babbitt, we eat the 
same foods, shave with trade-marked 
razors, drive standardized automobiles; 
brush our teeth with advertised tooth 
paste, bathe in regimented bathtubs. 
We are rapidly reducing domestic life 
to a science, a science that leaves no 
more room for individual vagaries of 
personal taste than, say, concrete mix- 
ing. 7 

But God bless my soul, why on earth 
shouldn’t we standardize such things? 
Domestic life is largely occupied with 
handling utensils and objects that are, 
in the last analysis, instruments of 
precision, and such being the case, I 
see no aesthetic crime involved in 
their being precise. When Mr. Lewis 
pillories Babbitt for shaving with a 
trade-marked safety razor he carries 
on about it as though shaving were an 
art that was being ruined by machin- 
ery. Shaving is—if anything but a 
nuisance—a science, and the more 
rigidly standardized and mechanized 
it becomes, the better. You could get 
a better shave, they say, with the old- 
fashioned hand-forged straight razor. 
I don’t know. I tried to shave only 
once with an old-fashioned razor, and 
all I got was a bad case of mayhem. 
I do know, though, that the modern 
safety razor takes the beard off, and 
that its standardized blades are always 


the same shape and size, and always 
sharp. And the fact that it carries Mr, 
Gillette’s trade mark, or Mr. Gem's 
is offset for me by the fact that | 
can get blades for it in England, 
France, Germany, Italy, and _ points 
east. 

The American automobile is made. 
grossly, and commercially, by ma. 
chinery, instead of being hand-finished, 
like its foreign brother. On the other 
hand, when something breaks on an 
American automobile (and it breaks 
no sooner than on a foreign automo. 
bile) you can go into an accessories 
shop and pointing to a duplicate part, 
say coarsely, “gimme that.” And that 
duplicate part, being machine-made, 
will fit your car down to the thou. 
sandth part of an inch. When your 
foreign car breaks, you send it to the 
factory and wait four years until they 
hand-hew another part, and fit it. 


The roars of laughter over the 
American bathroom! For some reason, 
nothing seems so screamingly funny 
to a Européan as the fact that an 
American family in Europe will actu. 
ally pay to have a whole bathroom to 
itself, and that in America some 
houses have two and even three bath- 
rooms, and sometimes even one for 
the servants. What’s so funny about 
that? Why shouldn’t we scrub our 
selves ever so privately, if we can 
afford it? If we like cleansed servants, 
rather than unwashed ones, why 
shouldn’t we have them? Is there any 
particular virtue in the fact that the 
Englishman’s bathtub has to be filled 
by hand, and that the. Frenchman's 
bathtub has to have hitched to it an 
alleged automatic gas water heater 
that is clumsy, hideous, and inefficient, 
and blows up every other week? 

Instead of making faces at our 
standardized and perfected instruments 
of household equipment, our commen- 
tators might better be calling attention 
to a fact that will be universally recog- 
nized about three centuries hence, 
namely, that the American mechaniza- 
tion of domestic routine is one of the 
twentieth century’s outstanding con- 
tributions to civilization. There are 
times when we may appear to be a bit 
over preoccupied with our septic tanks 
and garbage incinerators and electric 
dishwashers and vacuum cleaners and 
oil-burning furnaces and tooth pastes 
and shaving creams and safety razors 
and typewriters and bathtubs and 
vegetable sinks and concealed radiators 
and automatic toasters and electric 
percolators. For all our conveniences 
we may not yet seem to have caught 
the trick of living. Nevertheless, I 
believe in us, and profoundly. For at 
least we are comfortable. And a com- 
fortable man is halfway on the road 
to being a civilized one. The time may 
yet come when Europe will stop laugh- 
ing and begin installing a few vacuum 
cleaners and Arcolas of its own. 
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Your PDaugh ters ver 


The wedding silver of today is the heirloom of the 
future. And one of the fine American traditions is 


this Colonial heritage of ours to mark a daughtet’s 






marriage with a gift of solid silver. 






t our 
iments For, in giving her sterling . . . you give her a 


nmen- ' - ; , ac 
ae 4 thing of elegance. . . of beauty. . . of lasting dignity 
recog: | Above—Other Period designs in Treasure Solid ... of complete practicality. Something she can use 

every day of her life! And remember, too, you give 





hence, Silver. . the Mary II... the William and Mary.. 
aniza- and the Adam styles, 

of the her a tangible sign of “her people’ to carry with her 
- con- STERLING 925/1000 FINE 
e are 
a bit A Treasure Solid Silver Highboy set. Complete Treasure Solid Silver comes in period styles 
tanks service for twelve in flat silver Q38 piec es) and 56 h ] I ] 2 1 ° } h h 
orhiie De A Sie es SE Meals that are smart—altogether lovely—with that authen- 
s and Highboy sets for as little as $400. Write for full ticity of design that one finds usually only in rare 
pastes details and photographs. . : 

vane museum pieces. They are adapted especially to the 
Bis decorative scheme of modern interiors. 
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into whatever far corner of the earth she goes. 


Some place near you... there is a jeweler 
who will show you his gleaming collection of Treas- 
ure Solid Silver . . . the various patterns, and tell 


you about the various sets (from $130 to $2,800). 


Send 10 cents (postage or coin) for a copy of the 
booklet . .°* Selecting Silver for the Young Bride.’ 


‘Creasure Solid Silver anh 
. -92.. Tic arly American Sie Ja 


Member of the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 


ROGERS, LUNT @ BOWLEN CO . Silversmiths »« GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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UT OF 726 distin- 
guished handwriting contestants in 
the first Marlboro test, the judges 
decided as above. Answers, of course, 
came mostly from Marlboro smokers— 
men and women of considerable dis- 
crimination. The handwriting, there- 
fore, was far above the average. 


We think the judges were 
correct; and that the writing 
fairly represents the eat 
class of smokers in America. 


But our minds are open. Let anyone— 
man or women—who will write the 
phrase —“A cigarette for those who 
ean afford 20 cents for the best!” 


send it in to the address below. 


If the original judges consider any new 
handwriting more distinguished than 
that shown above, we will take pleasure 
in sending each successful writer, with 


our congratulations and compliments, 

special carton of 200 Marlboros. 
Address Philip Morris & Co., Ltd. Inc., 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Crime in the Sunday School 


(Continued from page 94) 


continued to scream at intervals. Her 
skull was so fractured that no opera- 
tion was possible; she lived for 
twenty-four hours at the house to which 
she was removed. Then, without re- 
covering consciousness, she died. 

The police found a blood-stain on 
the lower deck of the belfry, and also, 
under a loose board, found a_ blood- 
stained cricket-bat with which the 
murder had been done. This bat had 
been seen, earlier the same day, in the 
Sunday School rooms below. The mur- 
derer had enticed, or carried, the child 
to the first deck of the and 
there killed her. He had then raised the 
scuttle and thrown her body to the 
upper deck, hoping that it would re- 
main hidden there until night, at least, 
when perhaps it might have been bur- 
ied in the cellar of the Church. The 
fright of the pigeons, and the cries of 
the child, whom to his consternation, he 
had failed to kill, defeated his plans. 

The police held an unfavourable 
opinion of the sexton, and took him in 
charge that afternoon. He was a native 
of Nova Scotia, and about twenty-six 
years old. His name was Thomas W. 
Piper. He was arrested for a variety 
of reasons; one of them being the fact 
that he had, about a year before, been 
charged with the murder of a girl. On 
this earlier occasion, lack of evidence 
caused his release. 

During the first twenty minutes after 
the vanishing of Mabel Young, he was 
absent, and unable to show where he 
had been. Then he appeared and be- 
gan noisily to slam some of the chairs, 
as he folded them up, as if to attract 
attention to himself. He was, moreover, 
caught in a number of lies. For ex- 
ample, when he was searched at the 
police station, the “lost” keys to the 
tower were found right in his pocket. 

One or two witnesses testified that 
they had seen a man, that afternoon, 
leap from the lowest window of the 
tower to the ground,—a distance of 
about twelve feet. The theory was that 
as Piper came down the tower stairs, 
he heard Miss Hobbs calling for the 
child. He feared to descend openly 
from the tower, and therefore jumped 


tower, 


to the ground below, ran around the 
church on the outside, and appeared 
with a show of innocence in some room 
where he had lawful occasion. 

He was tried twice. At both trials, 
the prosecution was led by the Attor. 
ney General, Charles R. Train, whose 
son is Arthur Train. The jury at the 
first trial were unable to agree. At 
the second, they deliberated an hour 
and forty-five minutes, and found the 
prisoner guilty as charged. He was 
hanged in May, almost exactly a year 
after the crime. 

As the conviction was obtained 
chiefly on circumstantial evidence, it 
is satisfactory to be able to report 
that no mistake was made. Only a day 
or two after his arrest he made state. 
ments to Dr. Pentecost, which were 
in the nature of admission of guilt, 
Then he denied his guilt at the trial, 
and let his counsel suggest that some 
unidentified boys had caused the death 
of Mabel Young. Another -theory of 
the defence was that the little girl had 
wandered up there by herself, raised 
the scuttle, which a man could barely 
lift, and had been killed when it fell 
upon her. To whom the learned coun- 
sel attributed the blood-stained cricket- 
bat, I do not know. Perhaps to Mrs. 
Roundy. 

After all legal recourse had failed 
him, Piper made a detailed confession 
to his counsel, and later put it in 
writing. In it, he confessed the murder 
of Mabel Young, and also of Bridget 
Landregan, of which he had been ac 
cused. He also confessed a murderous 
assault upon one Mary Tynan,—who 
became a lunatic as the result of his 
attack upon her, with his favourite 
weapon, a club. 

He was not insane; he was undoubt- 
edly abnormal. It requires a very soft 
heart, and a rather soft head, to allow 
one to weep for the fate of Thomas 
Piper. Until we find a way to keep 
such persons from being born at all, 
society will wish for some effective 
protection from human wolves. Life 
imprisonment may afford that protec- 
tion—but not until life imprisonment 
means prison for life, 


In Praise of Prohibition 


(Continued from page 63) 


ihe gin-mills. Lest there be any sugges- 
iion that the one who pens these words 
is stiff, or thereabouts, with money, 
let him explain that the modern speak- 
easy man is far more generous than the 
old saloonkeeper in the matter of 
extending credit. 

With the admission of women into 
membership there have been rather 
striking changes in saloon art. For the 
better I believe, although the number 
of pictures hung now is fewer than in 
the old days. For more than two years 
I have not seen the one about the 
blind beggar and the lady adjusting 
her garter. Gone too are the views of 
the Flatiron Building upon a rainy 
day and the covers of the Police 
Gazette stand in no place of promi- 


nence. Like everything else the art 


of the old saloon was traditional and 
reactionary. Years after the Flatiron 
winds were tamed by changes in the 
fashions the old prints remained upon 
the musty walls. 

Some man like Volstead was needed 
to bring the liquor business out from 
its thralldom of devotion to things as 
they were and used to be. As the 
Committee of Fourteen has wisely said, 
people now go to speakeasies who 
would never have thought of entering 
a saloon even if that privilege had 
been allowed to them. The old soak 
had been round too long. The law, 
with manifest farsightedness, took his 
rum away from him and gave it to 
his charming grand-daughter. Who 
wants modification? Not I, Utopia is 
with us. 
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Candlesticks, London, 1803 


A New Silver Centre Group — 
a vase and four detached trays, each individual 


piece a noteworthy example of the French Art JE. C ALDW ELL & CO 


Moderne. The trays may form a unit with the vase Philadelphia 


or, as corner pieces, add variety to the table setting. 
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VANITY FAIR 


uperbly sulted to the 


MODERN TABLE 


THERE'S a new idea abroad among the smart younger 
crowd. They have discovered the thrilling new 
decorative effects that the foundation of an Irish 
or Scottish linen damask tablecloth affords. To the 
smart younger crowd it no longer suffices that the 
table be correctly set. It must also be arranged 


with the same art and style that makes the choice 












of a particular gown a touche de grace. With their 
unerring gift for the mode, the younger set has em- 
phatically preferred Irish and Scottish tablecloths 
of lustrous linen damask, in soft white, gold, pale 
green, rose or old ivory. These linen damask table- 
cloths are now on view in all the smart shops in 
designs that reflect the spirit of today. You will find 


them less expensive than their reputation implies. 
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IDENTIFY ALL GENUINE IRISH AND SCOTTISH LINEN BY THIS MARK 
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The New CADILLACS 
The ia LASALLES 





ne 


THI MOST 


Large Car \ 


Luxury — 


Small Car 


Handling Lase 


HE new Cadillacs 
and LaSalles 


combine all the desirable qualities of 
power, roominess and luxurious com=- 
fort that only a large car possesses, 
with the handling ease and freedom 
from driving fatigue of a light, short- 
wheelbase car. 


The gears shift instantly, easily, at 
any speed, without the slightest bit of 
clashing. 


The brakes are powerful, but have a 
velvety-grip, respond to the lightest 
touch of the toe, and stop the car with 
amazingly little brake pedal pressure. 


The steering gear is so designed that 
it takes the strain and exertion out of 
steering and makes the car seem light 
as a toy 


The front seat is quickly adjustable so 
that the brake and clutch pedals are 
within easy, comfortable reach of any 
driver. 


It is because of such features that the 
new Cadillacs and La Salles offer 
such a remarkable combination of 
large car luxury and small 
car handling ease. 


And the smart, distinctive 
Cadillac=La Salle body 
design that has created 
today’s vogue in motor 
car styles is made still 
more appealing in the 
new models bya richer, 
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we 


newer beauty and style in outward 
appearance, and by more exquisite 
and tasteful upholstery, appoint= 
ments and fittings. 


In addition to 22 refreshingly 
beautiful Fisher bodies for the new 
Cadillac and the new LaSalle, there 
are 14 exclusive and exquisite cus=- 
tom-built models, Fleetwood de- 
signed and Fleetwood built, that 
vie with the finest European cars. 
hese new models are now on dis= 
play at alf Cadillac-La Salle 


showrooms. 


Even a casual examination 

of these new cars will im=- 
press you with 
the factthat they 
represent the 
ultimate in fine 


cINE EVE 


« The New FLEETWOODS 
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motor cars. But you must ride in 
them or, better still, drive them in 
order to learn their amazing ease of 
operation, brilliant performance and 
luxurious riding qualities. Any 
Cadillac=La Salle dezier will gladly 
provide you with a car for this pur- 
pose. 


The La Salle is now priced at $2295 
to $2875-—-The Cadillac at $3295 to 
$7000~—AM prices f o. b. Detroit. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


Detroit, Michigan Oshawa, Canada 
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BY FISHER 
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ATURALLY, you would expect a Body by Fisher to be stronger, 


stauncher, more durable—and it is 


led the way in building 


For Fisher has always 
greater stamina and long life into 


5 + 


1utomobile body—and, more than ever, Fisher excels today. 
© > 
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+ Buick *« Oakland * Oldsmobile + Pontiac « Chevrolet 
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Ca delightful reflection of southern hoylally > 


The charming hostesses of the Colonial South had much of 
their tableware made specially for them. Though wrought by 
American silversmiths it was ordered ‘‘done in the latest 
mode from England.” 


And so developed many of those patterns known as 
Colonial today. Symbols of that famous southern hospitality 
which find their modern counterpart in Colfax, by the 
Gorham Master Craftsmen. 


Colfax is pure Colonial. But its exquisite tracery of design 
imparts a richness you will not find in the more ordinary 
patterns of this period. A patrician pattern which graces the 
table with a setting of which any hostess may be proud. 


Colfax may be had as a complete sterling silver service, or 
in individual pieces. The Tea Spoons are $12.00 for six; 
Dessert Knives $20.00 for six; Dessert Forks $21.50 for six. 


GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. @Q@® NEW YORK,N. Y. 


MEMBER OF THE STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 





“Whatever your taste — whatever your favorite period —you will find among Gorham’s 27 patterns in Sterling a silver service to harmonize” 





AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS FOR OVS FC t25.o 
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POOLEY 


oe os Ss 
RADIO-CELLARETTE—De Luxe 
Model 7800 


Equipped with 24 glasses, four decanters, 
silver shaker, silver tray, mixing spoon, 
knife, corkscrew bottle-opener, and_ glass 
lemon reamer. All glassware specially de- 
signed and of highest quality cut glass. Silver 
is double plated. At lower right, next to 
speaker, is a humidor drawer equipped with 
moistening pad and lock. With above equip- 
ment but without receiving set or speaker, $430 


i 


Entertainment! 


wand ; 





NGENIOUS — origina!! Yes, but that’s only 
the half of it. This is a really magnificent radio 
cabinet. Everything about it—woodwork, finish, 
equipment — is purposely the best obtainable. 
That it serves two ends is instantly evident from 
the pictures. Here is radio entertainment de luxe! 
Learn its secrets from the Pooley dealer near you. 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies, in Inter-Mountain 
States and Canada. Canadian Pooley Radio Cabinets are 
manufactured by Malcolm & Hill, Ltd., Kitchener, Canada. 








POOLEY 





Just fill in and mail the coupon. 
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THE POOLEY COMPANY 


1600 Indiana Avenue 


This unique Pooley creation is only one of many described and 
pictured in our complete new catalog—sent free on request. 


HADIO CABINETS 


Philadelphia. U.S. A. 


Please send me, free, the illustrated book that describes all the new Pooley Radio Cabinets. 
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| all, the hostess was not . 


VANITY FAIR 


The Idiot Son 


(Continued from page 64) 


company her home. Then as _ they 
passed along the dark streets, she re- 


| cited poems by Theodor Korner and 


Freiligrath; and the mood of the eve- 
ning and the verses filled Albert with 
vital courage and delight. But he had 
just one question to ask her. How she 
had come to be at that tea? For after 
.. Tini ex- 
plained quite simply: “I beg of you, 
she acts in the same company as I. 
No one should cause bad feelings.” 
He understood, and agreed with her, 
and felt sorry for her, and his doubts 
were at rest. 

From this day on, in the Kulmbacher 
home there was no more mention of 
Albert’s weariness with living. Albert 
even began playing the piano again; 
he conversed with his father at the 
table. He was, of course, as reserved 
and shy as ever. But yet he frequently 
smiled, and his blue eyes beamed. 

Gradually he brought his whole life 
to Tini and spread it out before her. 
His childhood reminiscences, his 
weltschmerz, his repugnance for 
money, his piano playing. Through 
him Tini became acquainted with 
Beethoven and Chopin. She went with 
him to concerts, she listened when he 
came to visit her in the home of her 
parents and played on the wretched 
little piano which she herself had paid 
for. Then he in turn listened while she 
recited. She declaimed Maria Stuart, 
The Maid of Orleans, and Iphigenia. 
He was intoxicated with happiness to 


| think that a great artist loved him. 
| For he considered Tini the greatest 


artist that ever lived. 

This childlike, distinguished, and 
good-hearted man affected Tini. He 
gave fresh stimulus to her penchant 
for poetry, and one day she became 
aware that she was madly in love with 
Albert. The clearer this grew to her, 


| and the stronger her devotion became, 


the more she was pained at the thought 
of her contract with Albert’s father. 
Now for the first time she saw that 
she had done something opprobrious. 
She believed she was lost, and decided 
upon a desperate course of action. 
Old Kulmbacher laughed irritably 
when she offered to return him his 
money. “And a devil of a chance you 
have,” he said gruffly, “of making me 
believe that you now really love my 
son. You are a speculator! But don’t 
expect me to quarrel with you!” 
Immediately after Tini had left, he 


| sent for the professor. “The whole 


thing looks suspicious to me,” he said 
on ending the story. “There is nothing 
else to do now but to tell my son the 


straight of it. Besides, he is in good 
spirits again now.” 

The professor became grave: “If yoy 
do that now, or at any other time, |] 
won’t be responsible! Your son would 
be beyond rescue, and would perma. 
nently lose his faith in the world, Of 
course I cannot say whether he would 
again succumb to his weariness with 
living. It is probable that he would, 
But one thing I do know: Your gon 
would be through with you. He would 
no longer look upon you as a father 
if he heard what sort of comedy you 
have been playing on him!” 

Old Kulmbacher felt that he was 
caught. He realized that little Tinj 
held him in the hollow of her hand, 
But he made one last attempt. He 
acted as though he had just discovered 
his son’s love-affair for the first time, 
He sent for him, and pounced upon 
him with rage and fury, since he knew 
that Albert had always been spineless 
when his father was aroused. He in 
sisted that Albert should go on a 
trip immediately. It didn’t matter 
where. To Japan, to Australia. And 
he himself, his father, would settle 
with the girl. 

Albert listened to his father calmly 
—calmly, and with a gentle, happy 
smile. But at the mention of “settling” 
with the girl, he suddenly became 
flushed, arose abruptly, fought down 
his shyness, and finally said softly but 
resolutely: “I must ask you not to in 
sult my fiancée.” 

And then, calmly and with a firm 
step he left the room. Old Kulmbacher 
sat there as though he had been struck 
by lightning. Yet at the same time he 
felt a certain satisfaction at the man- 
liness of Albert’s free and energetic 
attitude. 

Now came the time when old Kulm- 
bacher finally saw his son reaching 
out eagerly for all the stored-up mil- 
lions. He reached for them happily 
and gratefully, almost greedily, in or- 
der that he might lay all the splendid 
things imaginable at the feet of little 
Tini. Then one day as they were leay- 
ing the church, and Tini sat beside 


. Albert in the magnificent carriage of 


the Kulmbachers, with her slender 
elegance, her beautiful pale face, and 
her black eyes looking like a Span- 
ish princess, the old man standing on 
the church steps recalled with emotion 
that she was only the daughter of a 
bank attendant, only a little suburban 
actress; and he remembered the oc- 
cupation of Tini’s mother. 

“My son is an idiot... 
to himself. 


* he said 
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Perfect refrigeration 
1s such a comfort 


LANNING menus, marketing, entertaining— 
all of these are vastly simplified for the home- 
maker when she has a General Electric Refrigerator. 


And, even more important, is the pleasant feeling 
of security—the absolute knowledge that her fami- 
ly’s food is always safely fresh and wholesome. 
Even in winter scientifically correct refrigeration is 
vital. Kitchens are warm all year ‘round, and food 
to be safe to eat needs to be kept at a temperature 
below 50 degrees always. 


The General Electric Refrigerator is different from 
all others—it is indeed “years ahead” in design. It 
is entirely automatic. It never even needs oiling. 
All its mechanism is enclosed in an air-tight steel 
casing, up on top, away from floor dirt—forever 
safe from dust and difficulties. It uses little current 
and makes plenty of ice cubes. 


This electric refrigerator is the achievement of 
fifteen years of painstaking experiment and develop- 
ment by the Research Laboratories of General 
Electric. It will give you perfect refrigeration auto- 
matically, quietly and economically—that is the 
General Electric guarantee to every user. 


To get specifications of these roomy, easy-to-keep- 
clean refrigerators, write for Booklet N-10. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Refrigerator 


“Makes it Safe to be Hungry” 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT of GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


HANNA BUILDING 


CLEVELAND. OHIO 
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Tonite—Armory Bouts—Tonite! 


(Continued from page 79) 


There is no gallery in New York 
like the balcony at an Armory bout. 
I suppose the gallery at a London 
first-night is somewhat comparable. 
They have their cliques and _ their 
recognized leaders; they applaud as 
one, boo as one, think as one. Their 
sense of justice is peculiarly strict, 
and any decision which is the least 
bit prejudiced or off-colour will be met 
by a pandemonium of disapproval that 
literally halts the show. In the en- 
veloping grey fog of cigar-smoke they 
lurk smug and secure, their voices im- 
possible to identify in the packed ex- 
panse of faces: taunting, derisive, 
hard-boiled, all-powerful. Woe betide 
the boxer who attempts to stall beneath 
their hawk-eyed scrutiny! Woe betide 
the announcer who must mount the 
tide of their invective, and brave their 
scorn! 

And Harry loves them all. The 
tougher the opposition, the more does 
he relish it. He plays straight for his 
gallery. His genius is part showman, 
part ringmaster, part clown. He is a 
thorough student of mob psychology 
into the bargain. One thing he has 
learned, and that is the necessity of 
catching the interest of the crowd, 
of making them laugh. He is a master 
of pantomime, with a grave and ex- 
pressionless face that is reminiscent 
of Buster Keaton; he specializes in the 
society act, with sleeked hair and well- 
creased trousers, a suave Oxford ac- 
cent, a superior sneer and an elaborate 
vocabulary that holds only the barest 
overtones of mockery. With apparent 
unconcern he will flick a four-syl- 
lable word at his gaping gallery, like 


a red cloak before a bull, fix their- 


attention, and suddenly deliver his 
banderilla of announcement with a 
triumphant flourish. 

Perhaps he climbs into the ring 
amid a storm of boos, shrill whistles, 
jeers and protests, the aftermath of 
a raw and unpopular decision ren- 
dered against the preceding bout. 
While the balcony raves and stamps 
and the bell clangs in vain for atten- 
tion, Harry stands tapping his foot 
patiently, polishing his nails on the palm 
of his hand, bowing politely to his 
more audible hecklers with elaborate 
sarcasm, or else idly amusing himself 
by tucking a lead pencil under his 
tongue and taking his own tempera- 
ture as he waits for the pandemo- 
nium to abate, At last he raises his 
hand, 

“Ladies and gentlemen—” 

The chorus of booing and shouting 
instantly swells to unprecedented pro- 
portions. Eager for some tangible butt 
for their anger, the crowd ° concen- 
trates on Harry. The clanging bell 
is drowned amid the jeers of the bal- 
cony. 

“Hey, Harry, watcha tryin’ ’a’ put 
over here?” 

“Get rid o’ them judges for the nex’ 
bout, Harry!” 

“Please—” He pats the air with 
both hands. “Please—” 

“Yaaaa!” “Boo! Boo! Boo!” Clang, 
clang! More whistles and stamping, 
end a sudden nasal voice: “Hey, Harry, 
look out ya don’t muss ya hair!” 

“Our next event, ladies and gentle- 
men—our next event will be—” 

“Booo!” Clang, clang, clang! “Ya- 


hoo! Yaaaaa!” The nasal voice again: 
“Hey, Harry, Wheredja get that tie? 
At a fire-sale?” 

“Ladies and gentlemen—” 

“He ain’t no gentleman, Harry,” 
offers a sympathetic voice, “don’ he 
absoid!” 

“Our next event will be—” 

“Hey, Harry, where’s ya spats?” 

It is the cue he has been waiting 
for. He steps forward and faces his 
hecklers with a dangerous smile: 
“Stand up, please! Won’t my witty 
friend in the balcony please stand up 
so that everyone can see him? Stand 
up where we can all have a good look 
at you!” 

He gazes with placid satisfaction 
at the writhing, embarrassed figure, 
trying to squirm out of this sudden 
spotlight of public attention. Neatly 
he catches the attention of the crowd 
on the rebound. “Ladies and gentle. 
men,” he begins quickly in that pre. 
cious moment of silence, “please 
remember that these boys here are all 
members of Uncle Sam’s fighting 
forces, they are all trying their best 
tonight, and please remember that we 
are all gentlemen, or rather we’re try. 
ing to act like gentlemen, anyway—” 
He glances coldly at the crumpled 
heckler behind the balcony rail—‘and 
we are not going to tolerate any con- 
duct here tonight which is not wor-thy 
of an Amer-ican—” 

He pauses dramatically, and ten- 
tatively feels the silence. The patri- 
otic finale has flattened the opposition 
like a.steam-roller; there is not a dis- 
senting breath now in the silent bal- 
cony. He proceeds with quiet dignity: 
“And now, ladies and gentlemen, our 
next six-round feature will bring to- 
gether Tommy Rosenberg of the Three 
Hunn’erd ’n’ Sixty-Ninth Infantry— 
Tommy Rosenberg—” 

Tommy half rises and clasps his 
gloves mechanically above his head. 

“And his adversary—his adversary—" 

“His what?” scoffs the balcony. 

“His opponent—a member o’ this 
outfit—Willie Melitto—stannup, 
Willie—” 

Willie hops up, waves his gloves, 
nods right and left, and sits down. 

“Theee weights, ladies and gentle- 
men—theee weights—” consulting a 
card, “Rosenberg, one hunn’erd forty- 
eight—Melitto—ditto—” He pauses 
for the laugh. “Six rounds—to a de- 
cision—le’s go—” Abruptly his voice 
trails, he slides through the ropes, 
with a surreptitious wink for a fa- 
voured friend at the ringside, and 
disappears unnoticed, while the two 
fighters in dull bathrobes receive 
the last rites sotto voce from the 
earnest referee in the centre of the 
ring. 

The seconds strip the bathrobes 
from their shoulders as they prance 
back to their respective corners, scuff 
the rosin like impatient horses, duck 
their knees, cross their bared chest 
with a pious glove. The gong sounds. 
The house-lights are out. Across the 
solid square of smoke-dimmed light 
the two boxers spring and collide with 
a thud of leather, slugging toe to toe, 
now struggling across the streaked can- 
vas and wrestling in a clinch as they 
fall heavily against the ropes. The 
crowd is happy. 
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Too Late for a Krementz Band! 


ON’T accuse Junior of culpable negligence 

when the graduation gift tail-spins to ruin. 
No wrist watch is safe that trusts its life to the 
ordinary buckle-strap. That’s why Krementz 
Wrist Watch Bands are taking so big. There 
is no buckle! Instead there is a trim metal cas- 
ing that holds three expanding links. Opened, 
the strap forms a loop that slips on or off— 
over the hand—or up on the saa when 
washing the hands. Thus the horror of drop- 
ping the treasured time-piece is gone forever. 


In Krementz Quality Rolled Gold Plate, Kre- 
mentz Wrist Watch Bands are offered fitted 
with leather at $7.50; with flexible Milanaise 
Mesh, $12.50 and $15.00. Your jeweler also 
has them in solid 14 kt. or 18 kt. white, yellow 
or green gold and in solid platinum. Write us 
for name of nearest jeweler. 


KREMENTZ & CO., Newark, N. J. 










When completely expanded 
there is ample allowance for 
free passage over hand or up 


on forearm. 


rementls 
WRIST WATCH BAND 
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Smart ~ 
In Any Company 


Hang ten evening suits in a row. You 
cannot tell them apart. Hang ten eve- 
ning waistcoats in a row. Every one has 
its own individuality. 


Your waistcoat is the one distinctive 
feature of your evening attire. It de- 
setves just as much thought and atten- 
tion as the fit of your dinner jacket or 
the hang of your trousers. 


Waistcoats of Catoir Vestings are in- 
dividual without being conspicuous — 
different, yet in perfect taste. They sub- 
merge their personality in yours. 


Specialists in evening attire will appre- 
ciate your discriminating taste when you 
specify a Catoir Vesting. 


CATOIR SILK COMPANY, Inc. 
257 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Caro 


{Pronounced “KAT-WAH”] 


VESTINGS FACINGS LININGS 
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ost of our ills are 
due to present-day habits of under- 
exercising and over-ealting ...... 


Nowadays physicians prescribe “plenty of exercise” more often than medi- 
cine. And daily more doctors and physical culturists recommend, and 
use, the Savage Health Motor, the electrical vibratory massage, exerciser 
and reducer that is golf-course, riding-academy and gym all in one. 





The Savage Health Motor provides pleasant, “passive” exercise which 
stimulates circulation, tones and invigorates the entire system, aids 
digestion and elimination, and removes unhealthy, unwanted fat. 

The Savage Health Motor is original in design and operation. It is 
easily portable yet can be permanently installed. It is compact; it 
occupies a space only 12x17 inches and due to the unique method of 
“anchoring” it can be used on light table, dresser, desk or window-ledge. 
Most important of all, it is economica] to buy and to use. Leading de- 
partment and sporting goods stores, beauty shops, surgical supply 
houses and electrical dealers demonstrate and sell the Health Motor. 
Price $122.50 East of the Mississippi River. 

The coupon or a postcard brings full information. 

Savace Propucts Distrisutinc Corporation, Dept. F, Utica, N. Y. 

Subsidiary of Savage Arms Corporation 


CANADA: Canada Health Motors, 714 Dominion Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
London, Eng., 4-7 Chiswell St. 


SAVAGE 
HEALTH MoTror 


ExeRciseER AnD REDUCER 


Patents applied for by J. G. De Remer 
A Product of SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


Makers of the famous Savage-Stevens Sporting Arms the Savage 
Wringerless Washer and Savage All Electric Ironing Machine. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. F, Utica, N. Y. 


I am interested in keeping and looking fit. Send me your story,"The Spirit 
of Health.” 


Name... Address........ 
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VANITY FAIR 


Pompeii in Massachusetts 


(Continued from page 90) 


the pillars of the reconstructed city. 

Young Pappenheim walked back 
soberly to his breakfast. But his mind 
was already busy with calculations. 
How could he have been so stupid as 
not to perceive it earlier? How could 
Prospect Water pretend to be the Bay 
of Naples without Vesuvius? What was 
Pompeii without Vesuvius? 

Not of course the real original 
volcano in Italy. Not even a Pappen- 
heim can start monkeying about with 
a sulky brute of a volcano. But he 
would set up the precise replica of 
Vesuvius, every chasm and rent, a 
nice harmless decorative Vesuvius. 

Pappenheim was right. Pappenheim 
was always right. Even during the 
course of the construction of the new 
Vesuvius, it became evident that just 
that element which had been lacking 
was being introduced into the en- 
semble. All America was thrilled to 
the marrow by it. Rumours went about 
of the Grand gala night upon which 
Vesuvius was going to make his bow 
to the public. 

What rank, what opulence, were 
assembled that evening—new-old Pom- 
peii over against the towering pseudo- 
Vesuvius! All the world listened in 
aerially and televisually looked on. The 
buzz of conversation that hummed in 
the Pompeian halls re-erected in 
Massachusetts, was caught up in Aber- 
deen and Peking. Naples, at the heart 
of the rifled bay, looked and listened, 
clowered and spat. The great moment 
was approaching. 

What precisely Pappenheim had pre- 
pared had been kept a complete secret. 
Everyone guessed more preposterously 
than his neighbour. The multitude 
pressed about young Pappenheim 
where he stood in the centre of the 
stage of the open-air theatre. He had 
a great complex of switches to hand. 
What revelation was in store for the 
continents should be manifest now, in 
not many minutes.’The sun’s rim had 
almost touched the western limits of 
the world. Vesuvius towered, rearing 
his great false cone in the dusking 
heavens. Pompeii was a garden of in- 
cense, a constellation of lights, an 
ocean of instruments. Now... 

Pappenheim leaned forward over the 
controls. Right, Left, Forward, Right 
again. Suddenly a seeming jet of flame 
issued from the cone of Vesuvius. All 
the heavens were illumined. Another 
switch, Forward, Half Right. It seemed 
that a great river of molten lava lipped 
the cap of the crater. Pompeii gasped. 
The world gasped. 

All along the crystal channels the 
successive bulbs were illumined, thou- 
sands upon thousands of glass bulbs 
painted a fiery scarlet. The phantom 
rivers of lava flowed down their in- 
genious courses. The lights under the 
great cauldrons of blown glass heaved 
and winked and boiled in an incom- 
parable, in an incomparably imper- 
tinent, imitation of the ferocious forces 
of Nature. All the way down the 
riven slopes of the pseudo-Vesuvius 
towards the fringes of Pompeii in 
Massachusetts, the rivers of lava ran, 
glared, broke up in supremely engin- 
eered confusion. 

Only in Naples, the veritable Naples 
across the sea, were they aware how 


the light died suddenly from the sum. 
mit of the authentic Vesuvius, the light 
that had not been quenched for two 
aeons. Only in Naples were they aware 
how the great volcano settled down 
upon its. bases in a collapse of dust. 

Only in Naples. This was no moment, 
in the new-old Pompeii, to take an 
academic interest in geological phe. 
nomena. The eruption proper had be. 
gun now over the reaches of Prospect 
Water. The whole illumined air was 
full of falling petals, the cool petals 
of flowers. As Pompeii had been buried 
once in a shower of small pumice. 
stones not larger than damson plums, 
so Pompeii was buried again in a 
shower of petals not larger than rose 
petals. The air swooned with perfume, 
The music could hardly stagger across 
an atmosphere so rich with odours and 
so clogged with petals. Cool, cool 
petals! How cool they were as they 
drifted upon hot cheek, hot brow! 
How softly, how deep, they cushioned 
the earth! How they buried the ankles, 
the knees, heaped up the roofs in odor- 
ous drifts, softened all the lineaments 
of Pompeii till it was one enormous 
feather-bed of petals upon which those 
lovely ladies, those handsome lads, 
might recline, like the sailors of Odys- 
seus pillowed on lotus. 

The cool petals, cool as water. Did 
you say cool? Cool? 

But what flower is this with the 
warm petals, warm as ash? What is 
this smell in the nostrils? What strange 
flower is this, the petals of which pow- 
der the hair like ashes and smell like 
soot? 

Not like soot. This is no dead sub- 
stance. It is warm as coals. There are 
no flowers. These are cinders, hot 
cinders that crumble and crunch when 
you tear them out of your hair. 

What joke is this, Pappenheim? 
Those red rivers ravening towards us 
down the slopes of the accursed moun- 
tain—are they no more than electric 
bulbs? No. more than that, Pappen- 
heim? Why does the mountain-top 
pant and snarl? Where are you, darl- 
ing, where are you? 

For God’s sake, let us get out of 
this! I can’t breathe! Where are you? 
Your face hidden in a bed of white 
cinders! Your face is it? Are you 
dead? 

Burning ash! I can’t move! I can't 
get to you! I can’t breathe! The red 
river is upon us.... 

All night long and all day long the 
hail of hot pumice-stone came down, 
till Pompeii in Massachusetts was 
buried in layers six feet deeper down 
than Pompeii in Italy. That fall of 
ashes mingled with mud, of which 
chroniclers tell in the earlier eruption, 
was also not remitted. Vesuvius spared 
none of her scourges. Those revellers 
who managed to reach the further limit 
of the pumice-shower found further 
progress barred by the rivers of lava 
that boiled and churned their fiery 
courses towards the sea. These will 
never be disinterred. But it is hoped 
that the body of young Pappenheim 
may not be wholly irrecoverable, where 
he leans over his controls at the centre 
of the stage of the old Roman Thea- 
tre, under fifteen feet of pumice stones, 
not larger than damson plums. 
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AYFAIR 
TWISTS 


J” STYLEPLUS 
CLOTHES 


KNOWN THE NATION OVER 


—for youth is critical, seeking the 
new . the different and in 
fabrics, the rich, original, colorful 
weaves. So Styleplus came to us— 
and selected our complete line of 
Mayfair ‘Twists . for the youths 
of 17 and the youngsters of 70. 
We are proud of Mayfair Twists 
. .. durable and beautiful . . . we’ve 
seen them tailored into Styleplus 
Clothes, into suits that show the touch 
of talented hands. See them at most 
of the finer men’s wear stores... we 








are confident you will admire the 


/ AT Woo! FABRICS 
Yee. 


President 


results. 





STRONG, HEWAT & COMPANY INC.,25 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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all the effect of a wonderfully 
refreshing barber's massage 
in 10 seconds—and you do it 
yourself. 


ON’T go around with a tired, 

haggard look on your face, as 

tho you were up all night or just 

staggered thru one of those harrow- 
ing off days at the office. 


No matter how tired your face looks 
—here’s a simple, easy way to pep 
right up, feel bright, alert, gloriously 
alive—and look it. The thing to do 
isthis. After your shave just patona 
few drops of Fougere Royale After 
Shaving Lotion. Takes 10 seconds 
to do—and the effect is marvelous. 
Makes you actually feel like a new 
person. Some men keep a bottle in 


| the office to freshen up—kill fatigue. 


First you get a zippy, tingling sen- 


oval containers of Fougere Royale After- 
Foe, a Wa Shaving Lotion and Shaving Cream. 
e 
prone av nu 1 0 SORE? Bee DEI ERRANE PR aE? 
@ ad 
Aft After-Shaving Lotion, 75c\| Address...-.--------------------------- 
Shaving Cream, 50c 
Shaving Stick, 75¢ 
Talcum, 50¢ Meshing ceedasaeaene Site cns 
Eau Fogueete $1.25 
Facial Soap, 50c 


New Faces 
for Old apes 
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sation that wakes up the pores like 
an expert barber’s massage—that 
stimulates circulation—brings up 
good red color to the surface skin 
that washes away fatigue poisons. 
Supporting muscle tissue is toned 
up. Pouchy fat tightens. Your face 
gets that keen, youthful, athletic 
look. Styptic, too—heals cuts, etc. 


If you want to make shaving a real 
luxury —a ritual of morning joy— 
shave with the new Fougere Royale 
Shaving Cream. Here’s one that 
not only offers a perfect cutting 
lather but can’t possibly irritate the 
tenderest skin. Because it’s scien- 
tifically balanced—non-caustic. 


Try these two. They’re wonderful. 
Both are mildly perfumed with 
FougereRoyale(RoyalFern),awhole- 
some outdoor man’s fragrance. At 
druggists everywhere, or generous 
samples for the coupon below. 








HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. V,7. 
539 West 45th Street, New York City 


You may send me without charge trial 
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HE knowledge that Tebo 
Yacht Basin has full facilities 


for completing repair, conversion, 
overhaul and reconditioning opera- 
tions within this one plant assures 
owners of yachts a one point con- 
tact that admits of no annoyances 
or delays in finishing a job within 


the contractual or agreed, time. 


This organization has long been 
permitted to serve the most distin- 
guished clientele on the Atlantic 
seaboard. Convenient owner super- 


vision within 15 minutes of lower 


a 


TODD DRY DOCK ENGINEERING & REPAIR CORPORATION 
Foot of 23rd Street, Brooklyn, New York 


SSS 


Manhattan. 





YACHT BASIN 
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THRE 


NEW 
FRIGIDAIRE 


Greater Economy... Greater Convenience 
Quiet for a Lifetime 


HE NEW FRIGIDAIRE is de- 
signed and built to provide 
absolutely dependable refriger- 
ation...conveniently. Its ice 
freezing power, its many me- 
chanical advantages, its strict 
economy of operation, its extra- 
ordinary quietness, these were 
developed by leading engineers. 
But the New Frigidaire’s con- 
veniences were designed by 
domestic science experts eee for 
women. 

Only a woman who has kept 
house can know the difficulty of 
keeping an ice-box sweet and 
clean. The New Frigidaire can 
be kept clean as easily as a china 
plate, inside and out. The seam- 
less porcelain-enamel lining has 
rounded corners. The top of the 
cabinet is like a smooth por- 
celain table top. The shelves are 
all removable. And they are at 
a convenient height which elim- 
inates all stooping. 

The beautiful New Frigidaire 
cabinets represent the best 


efforts of cabinet makers and 
authorities on domestic science 
and interior decoration. The 
New Frigidaire is in every way 
an automatic refrigerator for the 
modern kitchen. Beautiful, con. 
venient, it not only safeguards 
health and provides a plentiful 
supply of full-size ice cubes, but 
it saves time, work and money. 


Let Frigidaire pay for itself 
as you pay for it 


Find out about the surprisingly 
low prices of the New Frigidaire. 

If you buy the New Frigidaire 
on a deferred payment plan, as 
most people do,the first payment 
can be so small and General 
Motors terms so liberal, that the 
New Frigidaire will actually pay 
for itself as you pay for it. 

The New Frigidaire is now on 
display in your distributors’ 


show rooms. See it today. Frig- 
idaire Corporation, Subsidiary 
of General Motors Corporation, 
Dayton, Ohio. 





price. This beautiful model D-9, like every other Frigidaire, 


The New Frigidaire, incredibly quiet and powerful, has 
a wide variety of new models of every size, capacity, and 


is built for convenience. And the top of the cabinet can 
e used for shelf space. 
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Musical range and fidelity of tone 


such as have never before been known make this new 
Radiola Sup r-Heterodyne 64 the finest achievement 
of modern radio. It is a musical instrument of amazing 


capacity, ranve and realism, 





Nothing has ever been designed to equal the performance 
of the super-selective and sensitive Super-Heterodyne 
—and now this wonderful receiver has been further 
refined. It has the new simplified \.C. electric operation, 
special automatic volume control additional Radiotrons 
for volume, and the new RCA Dynamic Speaker—the 
incomparable of radio reproducing instruments, 
$550 (less Radiotrons). 
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RCA RADIOLA 60 Buy with confidence — RQ where you sce this sign 


vodelof new Radiol« Supere 


n, Sinele control 


tvencer, An RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
re @ New York « Chicago «+ San Francisco 


Radivtrons). 
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JJJJJ STOOL | best. A variety of beautiful body types, 
PLONWUL ee ee T oR 
Lisk HHAM\ | including those custom-built by LeBaron, 
CT [SSSI dell | | satisty all individual requirements. Only ; 
if ’ aa: : ee 
Ne PAWEE y) personal experience can give you an 
“SUTT] [Wz idequate appreciation of its riding comfort, 
Se ind the distinguished performance of its 
four-speed transmission (with standard shift, 
two hish speeds). A car is at your disposal. 
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No “weather permitting” slogan graces the vocabulary 
of the any-weather golfer who makes his rounds in 
*“Twin-Grip” Golf Shoes. 

However sloppy the course, however unfriendly the foot- 
ing, their non-skid spikes make stance secure. 
























Wetting will not destroy the smart built-in style and out- 
standing comfort that have made “Twin-Grips” famous 
from coast to coast. 

When scores really matter, “Twin-Grips” will help your 
game. 





Tommy Armour, Harry Cooper, Leo Diegel, Al Espinosa, 
Roland Hancock, Willie Klein, Joe Turnesa, and thou- 
sands of other professional and amateur stars wear and 
recommend these famous golf oxfords. 

A wide choice of styles and leathers; some with rubber 
soles if you prefer. 


Your request sent to Golf Department, 61 Melcher Street, Boston, 
will bring a folder on other “Twin-Grip” models 


| RETAIL SHOPS 








365 Broadway 
1263 Broadway 
1843 Broadway 
BROOKLYN 
367 Fulton St. 
BOSTON 
212 Washington St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
100 South 16th St. 











“In this next scene you are escaping from the villain when one of 


| 


vour tires blows out.” This mark on the 
S$Olics € SOS Ider 


“Then I ought not to use this car—you want to make the thing look 


reasonable.” 





“What do you mean?” 





Superiority Built In 
“Why, this car has Kelly-Springfield tires all around.” 





Washington Bivd. at 
Grand River 
CLEVELAND 

1935-1945 E. 9th St. 
MILWAUKEE 
8 Wisconsin Ave. 
ST. LOUIS 
Browning, King & Co. 
916-918 Olive St. 
Agencies in other 
principal cities 






NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
350 Madis Ave. 230-234 Michigan Ave. 106 Michigan Ave. (S.) 
153 Seoaduas lso 16 S. Dearborn St. 
131 West 42nd St. Browning, King & Co. Iso 


Browning, King & Co. 
Monroe & Wabash Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
3 South 7th St. 
ST. PAUL 
339 Robert St. 
KANSAS CITY 
1002 Wainut St. 
SEATTLE 
1214 Fourtk Ave. 
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VW HEN you entertain, let there 
be Sherry Havana cigars in the 


humidor, Sherry Turkish cigarettes 
or the table! Made of the most choice 
tobaccos—blended, aged. 


On sale at Sherry establishments or 
we shall be glad to quote prices and 
fil' orders by mail (parcels post 
extra). 


f 


300 Park Avenue 
The Waldorf-Astoria 
5th Avenue at 35th and 58th Streets 
NEW YORK 











T-O°P-C°O-A-T:S 


t 





COLBY—A fly-front, loose back 
topcoat in which character of pat- 
tern and correctness of cut add to 
the beauty of fine tailoring. A 
desirable purchase at its conservative 
price. 

Tailored-to-measure 

or Ready-for-wear 


$53 to $65 


Banks She. 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 
th Street 


Entrance on 46th Si 











Strong Men and Refined Women 


(Continued from page 57) 


truth of my contention by announcing 
to his women friends that he has de- 
cided to grow a beard. One and all will 
try to dissuade him, and with what ar- 
guments? Why, the old ones that Deli- 
lah used on Samson. They will imply 
that his power to attract women will 
vanish with every hair he adds to his 
face. They will attack his vanity, and 
of course they will have their own way. 
Is it possible to imagine that women 
could maintain the shingle in a world 


You can enter his shop looking like 
a Vandyck; you may leave it looking 
like a nailbrush. You can go in with 
the trim appearance of a British naval 
officer; you may ge out again more 
like a goat than a man. But as goat 
or man, Vandyck or nailbrush, women 
all deplored my appearance. They said 
it aged me. I did not yield. They said 
it was a pity to spoil my profile. I 
held firmly to my beard. They used 
arguments against my beard, which, 


well wooded with beards? And if being now clean-shaven, I should 
women were to abandon short hair — blush to repeat. And then one evening 


now it would mean a tremendous set- 
back to feminine liberty. I have little 
doubt that in some parliament of the 
near future beards and whiskers will 
be made illegal on eugenic grounds by 
a majority of women members, for the 
tyranny of eugenics will be a real 
menace in a world controlled by 
women. 

I have had personal experience of 
life with a beard. I have known what 
it is to enter an Editor’s office wearing 
a beard and obtain twice the amount 
I had hitherto charged for my work. 
I have known what it was to be told 
that I resembled a Vandyck portrait. 
So far as anybody has ever had any 
pleasure from keeping a beard I have 
had all that could be got nowadays. 
But in the end I had to give it up as 
one gives up keeping a dog in a city 
through the difficulty of providing it 
with proper exercise. Before I owned 
a beard I thought that it would save 
me the trouble of shaving every morn- 
ing. I grew it not out of ambition but 
out of laziness. It is a delusion that 
beards look after themselves any more 
than gardens. They require careful 
weeding to remove white hairs, which 
affect them as affect lawns. 
They require almost incessant trim- 
ming, and every barber has his own 
idea of how a beard should be grown. 
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a woman asked me while we were 
dancing together if I did not think it 
looked a little undignified for a man 
with a beard to fox-trot. It was in one 
of those ballrooms lined with mirrors. 
I looked. I hesitated. I had to admit 
that she was right. It did look undigni- 
fied; it even looked ridiculous. The 
next day I cut it off. I had to decide 
between boards and beards, and the 
boards won. I could not give up danc- 
ing in the flower of middle-age. I 
sold my birthright, not for a mess of 
pottage like Esau who, however, re- 
mained a hairy man, not for a 
woman’s embraces like ‘Samson, but 
for the pleasure of waddling round a 
crowded garish room to the accompani- 
ment of music. Let it be remembered 
though, it was the woman tempted me. 
And when in that inn-parlour I took 
down from the shelf that musty old 
novel of my great-great aunt I thought 
with some regret on the impression 
I might have made upon her, had I 
but kept that beard. She would have 
recognized in spite of her Geraldines 
and Georginas that I must be a better 
novelist than she could ever have 
hoped to be, because I was a man 
and looked like one. As it is, she 
may be complaining amid the laven- 
der-beds of Elysium that I do no 
credit to her genteel example. 
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BROMLEY'S 


The new 
TRENCH 
COATS 


WATERPROOF 











The season’s newest 
and most serviceable 
sport coat. May be 
had in tan or blue 
gabardine. Worn as 
a smart top-coat and 
also as a_ raincoat. 
Ideal for motoring 
and general utility 
wear for both town 
and country. 


*16°%025 


Mail Orders Filled 


5 WEST FORTY-SIXTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY — 











Individual 
“Three-in-one” 
BREAKFAST 
TEA or COF- 
FEE SET in 
Silver Plate. 
Tea Pot can 
also be used 
alone .. $9.00 





Individual 
ENTREE 
DISH in Silver 
Plate. Cover 
can also be 
used as a dish. 
8Aincheslong. 


$10.00 





Mrs. F. M. CarLETON 


21 EAST 55th ST. » NEW YORK 











Starched smartness, with negligee comfort— 


FoR almost all fall and winter occasions 
the starched shirt is most correct. Rec- 
ognizing 
designed a model which is extremely com- 
fortable. 


this Hutchinson has specially 








col- 
of finely 
corded piqué; the body plain 
madras of the same color. 


Material—The bosom, 


lar and cuffs are 


Obtainable in blue, green, 


tan and plain white. Price 
postpaid $5.50. 








A famous fashion authority says of our 
model: “The shirt with the short stiff 
bosom is the smartest looking shirt a man 
can wear for it presents a neat appearance 
that no soft laundered shirt can ever 
equal.” It is equipped with a small stiff 
bosom coming just below the top of the 
vest and double-turnback cuffs. The de- 
tached stiff collar is exceptionally comfort- 
able: the back is cut a little higher than 
the front. 

We offer this model ready-to-wear from 
the finest imported custom shirtings—fash- 
ioned entirely by hand. In ordering please 


specify—1. Color wanted. 2. Collar size. 


3. Sleeve length. 
& Company 


blishe 








Es 
15 East 40th St., New York 


Shirtmakers—Importers—Haberdashers 





Crichton 














THAT THE GREAT ENGLISH SILVERSMITHS 
OF THE EARLY 18TH CENTURY APPRECI- 
ATED THE EFFECTIVENESS OF SIMPLICITY 
IS SHOWN IN THIS MAGNIFICENT MODEL 
OF A QUEEN ANNE SILVER TEA SET. 


Reproductions resemble their distin- 
guished originals in every respect but age and cost. 


CRICHTO 


EXPERTS IN OLD ENGLISH SILVER 
636 Fifth Av. NEW YORK ar5i*Street 


&CO. 
LTD. 
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The Shops of Uanity Fair 





By Appointment to 
H.M.the King 


Specialists in 
Fine Leather Goods 





ByA ppointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


SWAINE& ADENEY, Ltd. 


For the Well-Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 100) 
‘ 


four button jacket is worn, there should 
always be a graceful roll to the 
lapel, for it is a characteristic of the 
material to drape. Shoulders are broad, 
to be sure, but they follow the natural 
line of the human figure, and from the 
shoulders the jacket should drape 
easily. It should drape about the hips, 
as well, and there should be no sug- 
gestion that the figure had been poured 
into a mould in fitting the suit. And 
another thing, wrinkles about the 
armpits are legitimate in a_ well 
tailored jacket; and not only that, but 
they are necessary to allow the arms 
freedom of movement. This is reason- 
able, for a jacket that fits when the 


of the leg in walking. Late fall and 
winter demand heavier coats and of 
these a dark coat of blue, grey, or 
some off shade of either colour, is 
excellent. The double breasted over- 
coat is not only fashionable but ex- 
tremely sensible for warmth. 

The Homberg hat or a black bowler 
is the thing for town wear, snapbrims 
and the softer felts being more suitable 
to the country. Light smoke grey or 
a medium shade of brown are ac- 
ceptable colours in the Homberg and 
one with a rolled brim without the 
silk binding at the edge is the latest 
fancy. A silk binding, however, lends 
a more formal air to the hat. 























SACK SUIT 
Through strict adherence to the exact- 


ing demands of the college man, 
clothes ‘“‘by Luxenberg” has become 
synonymous with clothes in the ‘ac- 





FINE PIGSKIN CIGAR CASES 
Tubular to hold 2, 3, 4, or 6 cigars. 
Illustrated list mailed on application, 

185 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. I.ENG. 
Cablegrams: *‘SWADENEYNE LONDON” 


arms are at the side will not allow the 
arms to move, and if there is to be 
movement there must be more ma- 
terial. 

As for buttons, there may be two 
or three on the fashionable single 
breasted jacket, but whatever the 
number, one should be set on the nat- 





ural waistline. The man who appre- 





VOGUE’S 


¥ 


The reasons for good 
manners, and rules 
and customs which 
families of breeding 
andtradition observe 
today in social inter- 


course, 530 pp. $4. 


Order from 


VOGUE 


BOOK of ETIQUETTE 


Greenwich, Connecticut 


ciates fine clothes is acquainted with 
the proper manner in which they are 
worn, and in buttoning his jacket uses 
only the button at the waistline. By 
the same token he leaves the bottom 
button of his waistcoat undone, since 
it generally is set below the waist- 
line, and if fastened, causes discomfort 
and unsightly bulges, especially when 
he is seated. 

Pleats on the trousers are optional, 
and common sense must determine 
whether they will be used. They give 
a great deal of comfort and make 
it easier to use the pockets without 
drawing the trousers out of shape, but 
of course, a tailor can cut the trousers 
in such a way as to give the desired 
roominess without them. At the cuff, 
there should not be great width, how- 
ever, and the sleeve cuffs should also 
be narrow. 

A covert cloth topcoat, tan or light 
grey, is very smart for early fall, cut 
single breasted with fly front and 
peaked lapels. Though slightly fitted 








Underwear is always a problem dur- 
ing the cold weather, since our city 
houses and apartments, and _ particu- 
larly our offices, are so well heated, 
and at the same time it is necessary 
to take precautions against outdoor 
conditions. One of the best solutions 
is an undershirt of silk and wool, 
warm and yet fairly light in weight, 
to wear with cheviot drawers or shorts. 
And though the outerclothes remain 
sober in tone, the underclothes may be 
bright yellows, blues, or greens. 

Starched collars for wear in the 
city are quite the thing, and a white 
collar with a solid coloured shirt, or 
one with fine cross stripes on white 
is very smart, particularly if the shirt 
has a starched demi-bosom, causing 
the collar to sit properly. 

Cravats of the Spitalfields type are 
most acceptable in small geometric 
patterns, and to continue with some 
of the other small accessories, gloves 


cepted style. 
$37.50 


Men returning to college will find their college 
representative there to serve them. 


Nar IE 
CLOTHES 


37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th & 17th Sts. 















DUNDEE 


of reddish brown capeskin in the English Rocker Bot. 
gauntlet fashion, or to I are very pea 2 aoe 
t % yutton, are very easy. Needs no 

good. Shoes are black and simple in breaking in. 
their design and ornament. The boot 511.00 
or high shoe, by the way is excellent : 
for late fall and winter wear as it may FAO. a 
be made waterproof. 1a [le 

Hose of silk and wool are excellent (Con e av 
for fall and winter in plain dark blue h footw? 


or grey, or with an embroidered clock. Britis le Book! R 
But whatever the colour, they should Style Booklet on Request 

















Importers 











Albert Leonard George 


608 Madison Avenue.at 58" Street, 


Gentlemen’s Furnishings 


at the waist, its skirt should have harmonize with the suit and be dark 122 West 45th Street, N. Y. 
enough material to allow a free swing _ in tone. In Hotel Knicherhooker. 
. Fortnum & Mason, Ltd. 
WHITE OXFORD SHIRTS London, Est. 1710 
WARRANTED NON-SHRINKABLE English Bench < 


These shirts are of fine quality White Ox- 
ford material, woven and finished in 
England. They are warranted not to shrink. 
Collar attached. Barrel cuffs. Full length 
Box Center Pleat. Six buttons. Also in 
Neckband style with French Cuffs. In 
ordering please state style, size of neck- 
band, collar, length of sleeves desired. 

$3.50 Eacu, THREE Suirts For $10.00 

Postpaip 


TIES OF SOLID COLOUR 


Solid colour silk Barathea ties, made without 
lining. They do not wrinkle or bind. 

Red: Maroon, Copper, Wine 

Blue: Navy, Royal, Delft 

Brown: Tobacco, Russet, Walnut 

Green: Myrtle, Olive, Reseda 

Grey: Nickel, Silver 

Also Mauve, Purple, and Black 


$3.50 each, 3 for $10.00, postpaid 


taco 


New York 


Shirtmakers 
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H. M. Kina Grorce V 
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A Custom Last Brogue 
In Tan Russia Calf or Black 
Fortmason Leather 
Model 49 . . $25.00 


Catalogue B sent on request 
BRITISH BOOTS INC. 


FORTNUM & MASON, Led PICCADILLY - LONDON, aoe 


719 madison aVeEnue Bet. 63rd and 64th Sts. NEVV YORK 
The New York Shop of Fortnum & Mason, Ltd., London 
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he best cutlery is 
¢ a indeed a handiwork 
<— a 


HANDIWORK—a work of hands . . . for no machine has yet 
been made to grind edges truly lasting and easily sharpened. 


So the rare craftsmanship of Russell, acquired through almost 
a century of experience, is at work for the type of home that 
has learned the economy and convenience of purchasing the 
best— particularly when that “best” comes in for daily use as 
is the case with cutlery. 


Chefs and butchers throughout the country have long known the 
value of Russell excellence—and profited by their knowledge. 


And through those long years Russell was long in judgment, too 
.. . always in the lead, fashioning cutlery for utility and style. 


Today Russell has met the insistent cry for color, with colored 
handles for kitchen and table use... and all of stainless steel, 
hand-ground as apparently only Russell can grind such ware. 


A booklet . . . quaint, charming, informative, with pertinent 
hints on table appointments . . . awaits your enquiry. 
































VANITY FAIR 


The Technique of Tunney 


(Continued from page 83) 


attack and a defense. He works on 
the right flank, then on the left, and 
yet again on the center. 

But it is upon the eyes of the 
enemy he concentrates. Some experts 
have just discovered that Tunney has 
some strange form of punch that 
reaches the eyes and cuts the area 
around them paralyzing optic nerves. 
There is nothing strange about the 
punch. It is snapped over with the 
eyes for targets. The effect of many of 
these punches is cumulative as could 
be seen in the countenance of Demp- 
sey and Heeney after Tunney had done 
with them, 

Tunney has learned how to hit with- 
out hurting his hands or throwing 
himself off balance yet maintaining 
power to the punches. He started his 
amateur career in the marines as a 
knocker-out. But his hands were weak 
then and inadequate to the power 
from his arms and the play of his 
body behind the punches. 

Afterward he was forced to become 
a boxer: He had to remake his own 
hands by special exercises and even 
by spending one winter in a lumber 
camp with the axe for his exerciser. 
He never used to take a walk without 
squeezing a powerful set of springs 
in each hand to develop the hands 
and the forearms. 

Tunney is thoroughly scientific, or 
rather, was. That is admitted now 
with unanimity by all of our experts. 
Yet the master boxer of the moderns 
has not differed greatly from the 
great ones of the London Prize-ring 
Days. His defeat of Heeney might 
be described easily enough and tersely 
enough in the simple and picturesque 
language of Mr. P. Eagan, the Homer 
of the Game Chickens and the Ben- 
digos: “Gene drew the claret early. 
Then he proceeded to dim Tom’s 
peepers. Finally Gene executed a 
leveler in the tenth round.” 

Tunney learned something from 
reading of the London Prize-ring 
strategy. If you ever have gone over 
the round-by-round accounts in your 
Boxiana you will find that the con- 
ventional right to the jaw is not 
mentioned as a knockout punch, It 


was not established until John L, Syl. 
livan started to perpetrate it upon his 
victims. In the old days they knocked 
them out with blows on the temples 
or behind the ears. Perhaps this was 
due to the fact that they wore no gloves 
in those days and if one landed on an 
adamantine lower maxillary withou 
dropping his man he would more than 
likely break his hand. A broken hand 
in a bare-knuckle fight was a common 
injury. Tunney never seemed to shoot 
for the jaw until he had his victim jn 
the same condition as the bull made 
ready for the sword of the matador, 
His handling of an opponent always 
had some of the set elaborateness of a 
bull fight. 

As a running fighter Tunney knew 
that an athlete, like a ballet dancer, 
was only as lithe and as strong as 
the legs. This applies to all athletes, 
even our baseball pitchers. Strange as 
it may seem, they say that the arms, 
even of pitchers, give out after the legs, 

Road-work always has been the 
major part of Tunney’s training. On 
the road he runs backward, forward 
and from side to side. He runs in 
heavy-soled shoes. Which will make 
some of our experts sneer, “Was he 
preparing for a fight or for a foot: 
race?” To which might be retorted 
that he was adopting the same tactics 
with which George Washington won 
the War of the American Revolution. 
He won many victories by masterly re- 
treats. Certainly he was practising the 
art of self-defense. 

If pugilism really were regarded as 
the manly art of self-defense and if 
they appreciated and applauded the 
scientific boxer with no stomach for 
slaughtering his fellow-man Tunney 
might still be in the game. But he 
seems to have seen through this hy- 
pocrisy as he saw through the bobbing 
and weaving tactics of Jack Dempsey. 

Having demonstrated so clearly that 
the last of the skeptical experts admit 
it, that the manly art of self-defense 
practised by a master can down the 
exponents of the manly art of modi- 
fied murder, Mr. Tunney has left the 
ring. The pendulum will continue to 
swing between boxer and fighter. 


Do Fishes Perspire? 


(Continued from page 75) 


How long we wandered about the 
ocean floor, alternately shouting and 
whistling for help, I cannot say. We 
were somewhat relieved, I admit, when 
I multiplied 12 by 12 and received 
144 for an answer, proving that at 
least we were still in the Northern 
Hemisphere; but although I climbed 
the tallest tree and peered about me on 
all sides, the coveted surface was no 
nearer, I even built a small fire to dis- 
cover which way the wind was blowing. 
I deduced that the surface should lie 
somewhere directly above us, and I 
suggested to Dr. Messersmith that we 
start up to find it; but the Doctor 
pointed out that if I were wrong, we 
might get up there and be unable to 
find the bottom again, and then where 
would we be? 

It was while pondering this situation 


that my mind finally grasped at a last 
straw of hope. Somewhere I had read 
that a drowned body will rise to the 
surface when a revolver is fired. Our 
provisions were exhausted; _ there 
seemed no other recourse left to us. 
Bidding Dr. Messersmith a fond fare- 
well, in which I paid affectionate tribute 
to his extraordinary scientific ability 
and referred to his generosity and 
courage in a way that brought the tears 
of gratitude to his eyes, I regretfully 
drowned him, I then seized his great- 
toe, fired my revolver three times, and 
followed him to the surface, emerging 
at last not a stone’s throw from where 
the Malaria still lay at anchor. 

I subsequently had my farewell trib- 
ute to Dr. Messersmith printed in 
pamphlet form, and distributed several 
copies to his grateful family. 
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on - of all 


RADIO Z TUBES 


i — you look 


inside of your radio, be 
sure you see the mono- 
gram “C” smiling up at 
you on the top of each 
radio tube. 

Thirteen years of ex- 
perience and tireless re- 
search combined with a 
guarantee against me- 
chanical and electrical 
defect stand behind this 
simple monogram. 

Cunningham Tube 
quality has resulted in 
national leadership and 
public approval, two 
assets we zealously 
guard and is your assur- 
ance of faultless modern 
reception. 


Never use old tubes 
with new ones— use 
new tubes throughout 
v 
. T. CUNNINGHAM, INC. 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco 
Manufactured and sold under rights, patents 


and inventions owned and/or controlled by 
Radio Corporation of America. 





EWELED 


ANNIVERSARIE S 


LEA, emember ed. 


ib ines days that livea lifetime...jewel- 
mark them in memory. Jeweled gifts 

ossess an enduring charm, a subtle some- 
thing that makes them appreciated records 
of each anniversary. 


Your jeweler’s cases are laden now with 
wares designed to solve your shopping 
problem. And how pleasant it is to know 
that these treasured tokens 
will become more valued with 
each passing year. « 


























SGLETS shat LAST 


Consult your Jeweler 


ASSOCIATION 


PUBLICITY 


NATIONAL JEWELERS 








ON or OFF 


—inasecond 


Simply grasp the Hookless Fast- 


ener — on the inner side. 


| Move it up or down-—-and your 


‘STANDARD’ FASTENER SPAT is 
fully closed or opened — with- 
out touching the Buttons or the 


Bottom Strap. 


| Now, as in 1871, being correctly 





Spat-clad means being ‘STAND- 
ARD’ Spat-clad. 


Look for the ‘STANDARD’ label. 


~~ 


& 
One stroke fastens e* . / 
the ‘STANDARD’ Bi: 
SPAT. A special ¥y f 
‘tongue’ protects gel /ty 


the hose,and a 
‘tag’ seals the 
top. 


*STANDARD’ SPATS 

oH \ with or without the 
\ Fastener are tail- 
ored from import- 
ed Box-clothsin 
Pearl Gray, Medi- 
um Dark Gray, 
Light Fawn, Dark 


Closed Raw 





MARLO LOCH 
( S32 UE 
CH bad 
Briere. N E R 


SPATS 


Tailored by: S. Rauh & Co. 
310-318 Sixth Ave., New York 
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Cnuine (ngraved 


ristmas Cards 


are. J octally _ 
Correct. 
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OW is the time to order your 
Christmas Cards. And remem- 
ber to use Zenuine engraved cards to 
carry your Yuletide Greetings. They 
are socially correct and you may be 
sure they will be remembered and 


appreciated when others receive only 





a passing, plance. Buy your genuine 
engraved Christmas Cards wherever 
you find displayed the Mark of En- 


sraving, shown below. 














( NInTNEG ENGRAVED 
GENUINE ENGRAVED 














VANITY FAIR 


Poems Appraised at Practically Nothing 


(Continued from page 89) 


INTO A CLEAR SKY 


book on the market 
right now is, beyond any question, 
Frank Sullivan’s new collection of 
sketches called Innocent Bystanding. 
Sullivan is the very master of nonsense 
in this country. It is a technique curi- 
ously his pwn: he leaves comedy and 
satire standing aghast with their feet 
on the ground, while he takes off sud- 
denly from 
phrase that happens to tickle his fancy. 
and zooms at a cock-eyed tangent di- 
rectly into a rarefied ether of glorious 
and giddy idiocy where he is his only 
rival. Such careening sketches as the 
“Interview with Lillian Gish” provoke 
the sort of laughter that happens once 
in a blue moon; and here is a whole 
bookful of them for the price of one. 
Requires reading. 

INNoceNtT BystanpING, by Frank Sul- 
livan (Liveright). 


The funniest 


some chance word or 


ROSS SANTEE, ARIZONA 


Frederic Remington passed his man- 
tle to Charles M. Russell; and Rus- 
sell’s mantle. when he died, logically 
descended to Ross Santee as the great- 
est living portrayer of the real West. 
There is no one today who can catch 
the cewpuncher, in line or in lingo, as 
well as Santee does. His pen and brush 
work are with the honest 
simplicity of a sketch scrawled on thie 
back of a paper match-box in the bunk- 
house; at the same time they have the 
finish and finality of an expert crafts- 
man. His cowboys are authoritative; 
nis prairies have distance; his bronchos 
on paper do not buck, they explode. 
And his anecdotes uncoil between the 


accurate, 


drawings as accurately as a well-worn 
lariat. Cowboy is his contribution this 
year, an easy drawling novel of Ari- 
zona; and personally I think it is a 
great book. It is as honest as leather. 
it smells of sage, and it packs the 
whole hard West into every larruping 
line. A swell piece of work, and not 
one to miss. 

Cowsoy, by Ross Santee (Cosmopol- 
itan). 


TRADER HORN, PLUS 


One more “must”, and then we are 
through with our superlatives for the 
night. Adventures of an African Slaver 
hands a great wallop, and it is recom- 
mended unhesitatingly for the list of 
imperatives. Truth or hokum—and let 
Aloysius Horn cast the first stone— 
it is pretty grand reading, brutal and 
vivid and dramatic all through; and 
if the facts about Africa are sometimes 
a little awry, then it is Africa’s fault 
and not Captain Canot’s. The history 
of the barbaric slave-ships, the snatches 
of life in the jungle, and the callous, 
carousing captains of the vessels them- 
selves are unforgettable pictures in 
an enthralling tale: and, finally, Covar- 
rubias has surpassed himself in several 
masterly illustrations. 

ADVENTURES OF AN AFRICAN SLAVER, 
by Captain Canot (A. and C. Boni). 


IN LESS WORDS, ETC. 


Suow Girt, by J. P. McEvoy (Simon 
and Schuster). A vastly superior book 
to Gentlemen Prefer Blondes: show- 
business and Broadway jargon mixed 


with super-hokum to form an enter. 
taining potpourri, if not a particularly 
funny one. 


Book or Nonsense, by Edmund Lear; 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY and Mays. 
FIELD Hatt, by Jane Austen; and 
FLORENTINE Nicuts, by Heinrich Heine 
(Dutton). Excellent reprints of old 
classics, done with rare taste and skill 
both in choice of illustration and in 
format. 


Joun Brown’s Bopy, by Stephen Vin. 
cent Benet (Doubleday Doran). This 
one poem alone makes the whole Gug. 
genheim Foundation worth-while. An 
epic panorama of the Civil War, and 
one—if we are not too impudent to 
suggest—that will probably live. Also 
one—if we are not too impudent to 
mention—that makes jolly good read- 
ing as well. 


An Inptan Journey, by Waldemar 
Bonsels (A. and C. Boni). For those 
who have rooted around in the garbage. 
pail which Katherine Mayo brought 
home from India, this far-sighted and 
reflective interpretation of a great na- 
tion by a great German philosopher will 
be refreshing and revealing. Herr Bon- 
sels sees India from the inside looking 
out, and he writes of it with sympathy 
and truth, and not a little humour, 


Tue Devir, by Alfred Neumann 
(Knopf). An historical novel, but what 
a whale of a difference a little talent 
makes. Louis XI of France, his minister, 
Oliver Necker, and the latter’s wife 
act out a somewhat foggy but thrilling 
problem in transferred identities in 
which no one is sure who is who or 
whose wife is whose. There is a back- 
ground of interesting and logical politi- 
cal intrigue, and the whole book leaves 
an almost hypnotic impression. 


Tue Istanp oF CapTain Sparrow, by 
S. Fowler Wright (Cosmopolitan). 
More adventure, social satire and Swiss 
Family Robinson in the formula of the 
popular Deluge. Mr. Wright waxes not 
very original and very improbable, but 
he is still interesting. 


Ryper, by Djuna Barnes (Liveright), 
An American woman, by an impressive 
effort of will and bad style, turns our 
a book with a platinum-plating in the 
great tradition (you know, Rabelais, 
Sterne, et cie.), but under the plating 
it is still only an American woman. 
Miss Barnes can indubitably “write”, 
if the word is used in its slightly un- 
flattering connotation. Passages in this 
book are magnificent, but there issome- 
thing dissatisfying about the result 
when a woman tries to write out of the 
mind of a crusading super-Casanova. 
One gets the impression, not of a serene 
amorality, but of a clenched simulation 
of promiscuity. 


Dostoevsky, by Julius Meier-Graefe 
(Harcourt, Brace). This book costs six 
dollars, but it is the best buy in the 
book-stalls. Meier-Graefe is profound 
and original in this study of the Rus- 
sian genius who is head and shoulders 
over the hero of any current novel as 
a legitimate attraction. The great 
German critic uses plain words, but 
he uses them to telling effect. This 
is writing and reading of the first rank. 
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WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
LIGHTER 


Release | | 
and x 
it’s OUT 


RONSON 


(Trade-mark Reg. Fully P’t’d. Other Pats, Pend.) 
SIE af 


he Ronson De-Light is the 

most popular lighter ever 
made, and deservedly so— 
because it operates —is lit and 
extinguished— with only one 
motion of one finger. 
It's at your favorite shop in a 
wide variety of beautiful finishes: 
enamels, leathers, sterling and 
the new rich chromium. 


~N 











ART METAL 
WORKS Inc 


ARONSON SQUARE NEWARK, NJ. 
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Drowning King 


HIS is the 107th fall that we 

have offered the season’s 
smartest topcoats and suits to a 
discerning clientele. Since 1821 
our clothing has been notable for 
individuality, faultless workman- 
ship, good taste, extreme modera- 
tion of cost. In keeping with this 
distinguished tradition, our 1928 
selection for fall embodies the lat- 





The little London tobacco 
shop where 


ture o7 


raven Mix- =x. 2A9 <j 
sate ZA — 


N_ added dollar 

on the price of 
a ticket wouldn't keep 
you from enjoying a 
show you'd like to see. 
Then certainly you 
will not let a few cents 
additional keep you 
from enjoying the rare 
pleasure of smoking 
CRAVEN MIX- 
TUR E—a ssurpass- 
ingly fine pipe-tobacco, 
imported from Eng- 


land. 


CRAVEN MIX- 
TUR E—a truly fine 
imported tobacco, 
first blended at the 
command of the Third 
Earl of Craven in 1867 
—can now be had at 
the better tobacconists 
in America and Can- 
ada, too. For a liberal 
sample tin, send 10c in 
stamps to Carreras, 
Ltd., 220 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 








ie 


f 
' 


Carreras, Ltd., 220 Fifth Aven 

| New York City. i 

} I enclose 1o¢ in stamps. Send liberal 
Special sample tin of CRAVEN MIxTurB, 















est and best style trends and the - 
choicest of new fabrics and patterns. GQ SRS: Vi. 10-28 
New York—1 East 45th St., at 5th Ave. PAESTORE. 
Chicago—Monroe & Wabash...and 30 other smart, convenient stores ~~ ’ 
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First, 
zite 
fluffy mass of 
a” hair like the inside of 
Y a hair mattress. It is then 
compressed under 8,000 pounds 
of pressure into a compact cushion! 


A Cushion for 










is a 


your Rugs... 


to prolong their life..... 


to enhance their luxury 





ZITE says 

“Welcome’’ 
to every foot. Beneath 
every tread it yields softly 
and silently with the courtesy 
of an oriental. And Ozite gives 
every rug a longer ... and a softer 
life. 

If you have admired luxurious rugs 
in the homes of friends . . . if you 
have wished for rich, deep rugs of 
your own ... Ozite is your answer. 
It makes any rug, even the least ex- 
pensive, feel marvelously resilient un- 
derfoot. Silent, unseen, unattended, 
it cushions every footfall, so that your 
foot sinks deeply into the fabric... 
lending your home that quiet charm 
which comes with orientals and fine 
floor coverings. 

Ozite protects as well. When a heel 
comes pounding down, Ozite is be- 
neath the rug to absorb the blow. 


Ozite is permanently mothproofed 
and unconditionally guaranteed to 
satisfy you in every way! 


Ozite 











The rug, instead of 
being struck against 
the floor is cushioned 
and protected. All friction, 
all strain, all destructive shocks 
are absorbed by the 
Delineator Home Institute proved 
that Ozite triples the life of floor 
coverings! Even old rugs are made 
young again with Ozite. 

How much does Ozite cost? Sur- 
prisingly little. We might say: “SNoth- 
ing at all because it pays for itself 
many times.” In dollars and cents 
Ozite costs so little that you can 
afford it under every rug and carpet 
... you can’t afford not to have it. 

At all furniture, rug and depart- 
ment stores. Write for booklet. 


cushion. 


CLINTON CARPET CO. 





1 
| 130 North Wells Street | 
| Chicago | 
| Kindly send me your free booklet, ‘‘The | 
l Proper Care of Rugs and Carpets,” and | 
i small sample of Ozite Cushion. | 

Name ichimnees 
Address se tveuchbanekaua 
| City... State........ | 

V-108 


Patented 
September 9 
1924 


Rug Cushion 


Even hammer blows will not crush Ozite! 






Note the waffie-like 
for greater resilience. 
Cushions are bound with 
orange 


tape on all 





indentations 
Oxite 
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A Novelist’s 


VANITY FAIR 


Laboratory 


(Continued from page 84) 


of most other conceptual matters, such 
as questions of ethics and especially 
philosophy. It also applies to problems 
where the range of definition is nar- 
rower, as for example with socialism, 
capitalism, aristocracy, democracy, et 
cetera, where ideas are understood in a 
broad or strict sense, concretely or 


abstractly, with either physical or 
metaphysical connotations. In fact, 
most discussions of such — sub- 
jects are made possible — solely 
by the fact that no term is de- 


fined with complete sharpness, since 
people even avoid drawing distinctions, 
or at least do not draw them as clearly 
as they might. For oftener than we 
think, the primary incentive in such 
discussions is not the desire for truth 
but a preference for dispute. 


§11 

Religion and Politics:—Conflicts in 
belief ?—Yes, let there be conflicts! 

Boundary disputes? — Yes, there 
must be disputes ! 

But it is beyond these so-called con- 
flicts in belief and boundary disputes, 
thus beyond religion and politics, that 
thinking, work, and life begin. 

Religion in the dogmatic sense is 
an affair of professional theologians, 
and politics an affair of diplomats and 
officials. All other things (the really 
essential things, summed up as science 
and art) are of concern to everyone. 
Furthermore the whole task of culture 
consists in making science and _ art 
of concern to everyone. But as things 
stand to-day, religion and _ politics 
are everyone's affair. And it is in 
religion and politics that men have 
not advanced a single step from the 
beginning. New complications can al- 
ways develop here, but no new values. 
The analysis of a genuine scientist or 
the works of a genuine artist are rela- 
tively permanent; everything political 
and religious is wholly ephemeral. It 
is only the ethical, historical, and 
poetical elements in religion, and the 
economic and technical elements in 
politics, which are alive and fruitful... 

Politics is the perfect subject for the 
ignorant and loose-mouthed, religion 
the perfect subject for the weak and 
unthinking. Politics is made for the 
heartless and irresponsible, religion 
for the hypocritical and poor in spirit. 

Yet the great politician is no poli- 
tician at all, but a statesman; the 
great priest no cleric, but a poet or 
philosopher. Both are idealists, fools, 
or saints, in that they squander their 
powers on the impossible, the first 
by attempting to create permanent 
internal: and external relations for the 
state, the other by believing that he 
can convert the frustrated wishes of 
his dreams into realities. 


§12 

Respectable Rascals :—Politics is a 
means of evasion whereby crimes 
which would otherwise have led in- 
evitably to imprisonment or death, and 
betrayals which would otherwise have 
evoked flaming rebellion, and_ lies 
which would otherwise have met with 
universal derision, do not only escape 
these usual consequences, but are 
looked upon as quite ordinary and even 
laudable pursuits. But the worst of it 


is that not only members of the same 
faction, but the entire public, and even 
political opponents permit a moral 
latitude in these matters which no one 
would think of granting to people who 
have no political pretexts and are 
scoundrels of their own accord and on 
their own responsibility. 


$13 


Criminal Drunks: — Among the 
shortcomings of our penal code is the 
fact that it permits drunkenness to 
be taken into consideration as a miti- 
gating circumstance—and apparently 
there is a similar lack of justice in 
the tendency to believe that a man 
should be treated with leniency or 
should even escape punishment alto. 
gether if his conscience is clouded by 
that partisan bias which is euphe. 
mistically known as political convie- 
tion. Relying on this attitude, many 
individuals drink themselves into a 
political jag in order that they may 
give vent to their criminal impulses 
with the greatest possible assurance 
against risk, if they do not actually 
simulate their drunkenness. 


§14 

Politicians of Religion:—Just as 
there is a certain group of politicians 
who would give one single race, such 
as the Nordics, the credit for all the 
progress of mankind, so there are the 
politicians of religion who would at- 
tribute to Christianity alone all great 
accomplishments and all major ethical 
qualities, like sacrifice, charity, and 
kindness. As though such virtues had 
not existed before the birth of Christ, 
and were the exclusive possession of 
those who confess the Christian faith. 
Perhaps the only distinctive Chris- 
tian traits are intolerance, superiority, 
and a particular kind of humility 
which is manifested towards both the 
Supreme Being and his priesthood, a 
humility which becomes degraded 
oftener than in any other religion pre- 
vious to Byzantinism, though it is 
hailed as a special kind of virtue by 
those who profit by it. 


$15 

Modern Variants of the Inquisi- 
tion:—The human mind is prone to 
resist strenuously the illogicality of 
most religious dogmas, which are con- 
tradictory to the laws of physics, to 
our own experiences, and to certain 
innate rules of thought. Thus every 
church is obliged to use coercion, 
which, as it soon comes to realize, is 
most effective when based upon threats 
against life, health, and property. But 
one should not get the idea that the 
abolition of the rack and stake has 
removed all possibilities of terrorism: 
for though terrorism can no longer 
employ its two major methods, it man- 
ages quite well on the lesser ones still 
at its disposal. Many people are suff- 
ciently terrorized when their career 
or their social position is endangered; 
and thus the church is also interested 
in fostering the snobbish belief that 
doubt is by nature not only irreligious 
(irreligion no longer directly putting 
one’s life in jeopardy) but also is 
looked down upon in more distin- 
guished circles as a mark of bad taste. 
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Wetzel 


Established 1874 
Land 4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 








0 LOOK distinguished 

but not distinctive, 
fashionable but not fash- 
ioned, smart without af- 
fectation are attributes of 
good taste—and funda- 
mentals of WeETZEL 
artistry. 
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or 


THE STERN HAT CO 
CLEVER AAR O 


SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS 
SOLD BY EXCLUSIVE SHOPS IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 



































HOLIDAY GIFTS TO BE MONOGRAMMED 


It is not too early to order Holiday Gifts to be 
Monogrammed, thus assuring prompt delivery. Above 
Handsome French Silk Mufflers, $25.00 each; French 
Silk Crepe Handkerchiefs, $4.50 each. Monograms arc 
additional. State Colors when ordering by mail. 


Illustrated Brochure sent upon request 


3s. Sulka & & 


512 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
PARIS 


2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 


LONDON 
27 OLD BOND STREET 
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T is your duty to your face to use a 
razor that will shave, not scrape— 
that will cut the hairs, not pull them 
© out—and that will eliminate the 
necessity for lotions and powders to 
allay that feeling of having tried to 
scratch matches on your chin. 


5 By 





It is your duty to your 
face to shave with a 
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There is only 
one blade with 

a Rolls Razor— 
hollow ground and 
carefully tempered, by 
craftsmen, from the finest 4%, 
Sheffield steel. Properly handled it Mee 
will give a lifetime of perfect shaves. 
Stropped in its case before shaving, honed in its 
case when necessary, the blade, kept ever keen, 
shaves flat against the face—not at right angles. It 
cuts the hair—does not pull it out. 





The Rolls is not just another Safety Razor 
It is actually another kind of shave 


Imperial No. 1 Silver Plate in leathered container $15 


Imperial No. 2 Nickel Plate in cardboard container $10 


A BRITISH IMPORTATION 
For Sale in the Better Shops 
Descriptive folder sent on request 


LEE & SCHIFFER, Inc. 
11 East 44th St. Sole U.S. Distributors New York City 


















VANITY FAIR 


The Musical Mentality 


(Continued from page 72) 


Zuleika Dobson: it will be re- 
membered that the Sultan of Turkey 
“conferred on her the Order of Chasti- 
ty and offered her the central couch in 
his seraglio”. But Zuleika had a close 
rival in the prima donna who, as she 
tells us with an audible throb in her 
lovely voice, actually met with the 
approval of no less distinguished a 
royal connoisseur than his Majesty 
“King Kalakua, King of the Sandwich 
Islands”: “he did not forget me, for 
later when he was in England he came 
to hear me again at Covent Garden, 
on this occasion decorating me with 
the Order of Merit, and giving me an 
invitation to sing in the Sandwich 
Islands”. The voice of King Kalakua 
may not often be heard in those coun- 
cils that decide the fate of the world; 
but after all, say what you will, a 
royalty is a royalty, and the Order of 
Merit of the Sandwich Islands is a 
distinction that does not come every- 
body’s way. 

Perhaps I did these performers an 
injustice when I complained of the 
general lack in their pages of intelli- 
gent reflections upon their own art. 
Some of them, it must be admitted, 
atone for this by a rare profundity of 
utterance on other subjects. The singer 
to whom I have just referred has in- 
formed an admiring world that “India 
is a most interesting and fascinating 
country. The climate and the whole 
conditions of living are so totally differ- 
ent to other countries.” The grammar 
may not be impeccable, but the in- 
formation is invaluable; I can remem- 
ber nothing comparable to it since the 
day when Queen Victoria, on her first 
visit to Germany, noted in her diary 
the astonishing fact that, though Ger- 
man is such a difficult language for 
foreigners to learn, even tiny German 
children could speak it quite fluently. 
And did not Isadora Duncan, at the 
tomb of an Egyptian prince who died 
six thousand years ago, make the 
astounding discovery that “if he had 
lived he would have been six thousand 
years old”? One of Flaubert’s delights 
was the compilation of a dossier de la 
bétise humaine—a book in which he 
jotted down anything he came across 
in the Press of the day that showed 
forth the true glory of human intelli- 
gence, such as the remark that “the 
moment a Frenchman crosses the 
frontier he is on foreign soil”, Flaubert 
died too soon; he should have lived 
on to the days when singers and 
dancers wrote their memoirs. 

Dreadful stories are told in every 
opera house of the self-esteem, the 
egoism and the jealousies of the sing- 
ers. Let no one believe these scan- 
dalous libels; we have only to turn to 
the memoirs of these worthy people 
to discover that, on her own frank 
admission, each truly great prima 


donna is as modest about her own 
accomplishments as she is enthusiastic 
over those of the other ladies. It is not 
often that we come upon the gad 
spectacle of a singer who does not 
think much more of her colleagues 
than of herself. It is with evident pain, 
for instance, that Minnie Hauk records 
certain other singers’ narrow-minded 
jealousy of her,—a jealousy surely 
pardonable, however, when we reflect 
how galling it must have been to these 
others to realise their hopeless infer. 
ority to so well-night perfect a singer 
as Minnie Hauk confesses herself to 
have been. Will it be believed that on 
one occasion, when Minnie was taking 
a call, Madame Artot “deliberately 
pinched” her and “forced me behind 
her in order to take my place”? Do 
these things really happen sometimes 
in those abodes of love called opera 
houses? And how grievous it is to 
find Minnie Hauk telling us that 
Lotte Lehmann’s “jealousy knew no 
bounds; she was known to be the 
most cantankerous member of the 
whole Court Theatre crowd”, and 
Lotte Lehmann, in her memoirs, saying 
that “Minnie Hauk was a great favor- 
ite for a long time with the Press and 
the public, but she was already less 
popular, and least of all with the mem. 
bers of the company. She was equally 
unamiable towards all her colleagues, 
whether men or women.” 

Alas, alas, can these things be? 
Can goddesses sometimes, though of 
course rarely, have so poor an opinion 
of each other? But the life, though 
hard, has its compensations. Lotte may 
not have adored Minnie as much as 
was the latter’s due; but Minnie can 
console herself with the reflection that 
“cravats and coiffures, race-horses and 
yachts, were named after me, and the 
dresses I wore at receptions were imi- 
tated by many ladies.” And Minnie 
has even surer titles to immortality, 
Among her other achievements, she 
has corrected the delusion, so long 
held by musical historians, that the 
composer of JI matrimonio segreto was 
one Cimarosa; we have it on Minnie’s 
authority that the composer of that 
masterpiece was Rossini, and_ she 
ought to know, for did she not sing in 
a trio from it at the Albert Hall? Bay- 
reuth is another subject on which she 
is entitled to be listened to with re- 
spect. For she was there when the 
Rheingold was produced in 1876: the 
occasion was truly a memorable one 
in the history of music, for “I remem- 
ber that I wore a light blue crépe de 
Chine tunique over a blue silk skirt, 
with roses in my hair, and diamond 
ornaments”. 

I sincerely hope that nothing I have 
said in this article will discourage the 
output of singers’ memoirs. We cannot 
have too many of them. 
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Bes AUSE it is a precision 


e eo Fleetwood Lancia 


LONDON 


ANOTHER EXCLUSIVE FEATURE —- JAEGER 





d\rvsons 


Hollywood, California. 





Fiat Franklin La Salle 
And numerous other quality motor cars 
AEGER WATCH (OMPANY 
€.0. varmeseonn 


36 WEST FORTY-SEVENTH STREET. NEW YORK CITY 





From Munich and Lyons and 
Tokyo Chryson’s imports 
small packets of the world’s 
most exquisite papers. The 
packets are never large be- 
cause Chryson’s creations are 
limited and exclusive. Chry- 
son’s designs Christmas 
Greetings, stationery and 
wedding invitations for 
America’s social leaders . . . 
done in wood block, water 
color, dry point, and steel or 
copper engravings . . . Dis- 
tinctly modern playing cards 
- .- and intriguing gifts from 


the Continent . . . Chryson’s, 


926 Hollywood Boulevard, 








side quality timepiece and not “‘just a 


lock” the Jaeger Swiss-American 8 day watch will be found as 
indard equipment on the following prominent makes: 


Minerva Renault Isotta-Fraschini 
Packard Hispano-Sui7~ 


GENEVA PARIS 





SERVICE STATIONS ARE LOCATED ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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FLORSHEIM SHOE 


For the man who cares 





*10 
SOME STYLES 
$11 AND $12 


When the world sizes you up, shoes cer- 
tainly count. Give your feet that well 
dressed look—wear Florsheims — they’re 
right in style, quality and price. At all 
times the choice of the man who cares. 


THe Princeton—Style M-324 


THE FLorsHEIM SHOE COMPANY - Manufacturers - CHICAGO 



















Awarded “Le Grand 
Prix’’ at Belgium 
Internaté onal Exposi- 
tion—1928. 














LAMBS 


IN “ART MODERNE” 


HE genius of the modern 
er: altsm: an 1s strikingly 
portrayed in this Lamp of 


modernistic expression. 


Gr aceful B gr powerful lines— 
wroug it in hiza arre fashion — 


finished i in colorful tones. 


Only one of f the many lamps, 
torchieres, consoles and other 
charming origin: ations for the 
mode rn home — interpreted 


by the craftsmen of SALTERINI. 


Every piece bears the name of 
SAL TERINI— Seek them at 
the finest Shops and Department 
Stores. Send for Booklet. 





-Jonn:-B:- Saltarini- 
xe 4 Iron- 


"35- ay 235" -Sreet: 
DN york: 
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DANDRUFF 


But you can 
control it 


with this 
CORRECT 
TREATMENT 


[DANDRUFF is a perfectly 
normal condition. It’s no 
more a disease than, say, perspira- 
tion. The healthiest scalps have 

it. Even so, nobody likes dan- 
druff. It’s unsightly and em- 
barrassing. 


There is no known “cure” for 
dandruff. You can no more get 
rid of it, once and for all, than 
you can permanently check 
any other natural body process. 


But you can control dandruff. 
Remove it as it forms. Keep 
it from getting abnormal. 


Here is the treatment: 


First: Apply “Vaseline” Hair 
‘Tonic to the scalp. Massage it in 
well with the finger tips. This 
softens and loosens any dandruff 
encrusted on the scalp and stimu- 
lates circulation. 


Next: Leaving the Tonic on, 
steam the head for fifteen minutes 
by wrapping it in towels wrung 
out in hot water. (This is similar 
to the famous “hot oil treatments” 
that leading hair experts use.) 


** Vaseline” 
Tonic comes in 
bottles with a spe- 
cial shaker top that 
makes it convenient 
and economical to 
use. Sold at all the 









© Chesebrough Mig. Co. 


HAIR TONIC 


Hair 











And then: Shampoo your head 
and rub it dry. A brushing witha 
stiff brush will remove any loose 
particles of dandruff. 

Repeat this treatment every time 
you shampoo your hair. 

Dry scalps are apt to get scaly and 
shed the dry skin—a condition 
often mistaken for dandruff. 


Regular massage with“ Vaseline” , 


Hair Tonicwill doa lot to prevent 
this. 


Buy a bottle of this Tonic 
today and start to con- 
trol dandruff intelligent- 
ly. Made by the Chese- 
brough Mfg. Co., 17 
State St., New York. 


| Vaseline 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Glen Cove July 16 
Edwin Eagow 
Plaza Hotel New York City 
CAN YOU COME DOWN FOR WEEKEND 
AFTER NEXT 
John Fauling 


New York July 17 
William Kommer 
815 Park Avenue New York City 
MR FAWLING HAS INVITED MR EAGOW 
FOR VISIT HAS MR FAWLING LARGE 


HOUSE 
Henry Tell Sec 


New York July 18 
Edwin Eagow 
Plaza Hotel New York City 
LARGEST ON LONG ISLAND 
Villiam Kommer 


New York July 19 
John Fawling 
Glen Cove LI NY 
MR EAGOW INSTRUCTS ME TO THANK 
YOU FOR YOUR INVITATION WHICH 
HE IS WILLING TO ACCEPT HE WISHES 
IT UNDERSTOOD HOWEVER THAT 
VISITS OF LESS THAN A WEEKS DURA- 
TION UNSETTLE HIM 
Henry Tell Sec 


Glen Cove july 19 
Edwin Eagow 
Plaza Hotel New York City 
THAT WILL BE SPLENDID COME DOWN 
FRIDAY 
John Fawling 


New York July 20 
John Fauling 
Glen Cove LI NY 
MR EAGOW INSTRUCTS ME TO ADVISE 
YOU LARGE ROOM WITH PLENTY LIGHT 
AND AIR ESSENTIAL STOP HIS HEALTH 
UNCERTAIN SO TOLERANCE OF HIS 
HABITS VITALLY NECESSARY STOP 
HE BREAKFASTS AT NOON IN HIS 
ROOM HE LIKES PLOVERS EGGS IF 
PROCURABLE ALSO CAVIARE STOP 
WILL DESCEND BETWEEN THREE AND 
FOUR HOPES TO CONVERSE WITH NOT 
MORE THAN TWO GUESTS AT A TIME 
STOP HE RESTS FROM FIVE TO SIX BUT 
WILL DINE DOWNSTAIRS IF STRONG 
ENOUGH STOP MR EAGOW LIKES 
FRENCH COOKING AND PREFERS NINE- 
TEEN ELEVEN VEUVE CLICQUOT STOP 
HIS NERVES ARE ADVERSELY AFFECT- 
ED BY SPORTING CONVERSATION AND 
VERY BLONDE WOMEN STOP PLEASE 
ACKNOWLEDGE 
Henry Tell Sec 


New York July 20 
Mrs Edwin Eagow 
19a Brompton Road London 
ADDRESS NEXT WEEK CARE JOHN 
FAWLING GLEN COVE LONG ISLAND 
NEW YORK TIRESOME MAN BUT CRAZY 
TO HAVE ME MY LOVE TO YOU AND 
MY CHILDREN 
Edwin 


Glen Cove July 22 
Edwin Eagow 
Plaza Hotel New York City 
HAVE TO GO TO CHICAGO AND WILL 
NOT BE BACK TILL SATURDAY PLEASE 
CAN YOU COME DOWN THAT DAY IN- 
STEAD OF FRIDAY SO SORRY 
John Fawling 


New York July 23 

John Fawling 

Glen Cove LI NY 

MR EAGOW DISLIKES CHANGING HIS 
PLANS AND CONSIDERS THAT IF HE 
COMES FRIDAY AS ARRANGED HE CAN 
REST IN PREPARATION FOR YOUR AR- 
RIVAL AND BECOME INURED TO HOUSE 
STOP PLEASE SEND CLOSED CAR AT 

TWO OCLOCK 
Henry Tell Sec 


Glen Cove July 23 

Mrs John Fauling 
Care Mrs Paul Ritchie Newport RI 
EAGOW ARRIVING FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
JOHN K SCHWARTZ ARRIVES SATUR- 





VANITY FAIR 


| The Importance of Mr. Eagow 


It’s Natural to have! 


(Continued from page 74) 


DAY AFTERNOON | AM JUST OFF 19 
CHICAGO WILL BE BACK SATURDAY 
IN TIME FOR LUNCH 

John 


Newport July 24 
Meadows Care John Fauwling 
Glen Cove LI NY 
WILL ARRIVE AFTERNOON OF FRipay 
TWENTY SEVENTH 
Mrs Fauling 


Glen Cove July 27 
Mrs Paul Ritchie 
Newport RI 
ONE LOOK AT EAGOW WAS PLENTy 
LEAVING HERE CRACK OF DAWN To. 
MORROW TO REJOIN YOU 
Helen 


Glen Cove July % 
Mrs John K Schwartz 
Tarrytown NY 
YOUR HUSBAND REACHED HERE 
SAFELY THIS AFTERNOON BUT WENT 
FOR WALK AFTER DINNER AND HAS 


NOT RETURNED IN FACT HAS DiISAp. 
PEARED GREATLY WORRIED 


John Fawling 


Tarrytown July 29 
John Fawling 
Glen Cove LI NY 
MY HUSBAND HERE STOP SAYS Your 
FANCY FRIEND WOULD MAKE ANYONE 
DISAPPEAR 
Emily Schwart: 
Glen Cove July 29 
John K Schwartz 
Tarrytown NY 
SO SORRY ALL A MISTAKE WHEN 


CAN YOU REVISIT ME TO DISCUSS 
MERGER 


John Fauling 


Tarrytown July 30 
John Fawling 
Glen Cove LI NY 


HAVE DECIDED NEVER TO VISIT AGAIN 
STOP ALL IDEA OF MERGER PER- 
MANENTLY ABANDONED 


John K Schwart: 


Glen Cove August 10 

Mrs John Fawling 
Care Mrs Paul Ritchie Newport RI 
EAGOW APPARENTLY A_ FIXTURE 
WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO ABOUT 


IT 
John 


Newport August 10 
John Fawling 
Glen Cove LI NY 
STAY HERE 
Helen 


Glen Cove August 24 
Arthur Freeman 
Easthampton LI 
EAGOW CAME TO PAY ME ONE WEEKS 
VISIT ONE MONTH AGO UTTERLY UN- 
ABLE TO GET RID OF HIM PLEASE 
ADVISE ME WHAT TO DO 
John Fawling 


Easthampton, August 24 
John Fawling 
Glen Cove LI 
TRAVEL STOP SEE MY TELEGRAM OF 
JULY SEVENTH 
Arthur Freeman 


Glen Cove August 31 
Manager Hotel Crillon 
Paris 
PLEASE RESERVE USUAL SUITE AR- 
RIVING EIGHTH SEPTEMBER 
John Fauling 


Glen Cove September | 

Mrs Edwin Eagow 

19a Brcmpton Road London 

SATISFACTORY HOUSE HERE PLACED 
AT MY DISPOSAL INDEFINITELY WISH 
YOU TO SAIL IMMEDIATELY WITH 
CHILDREN TO JOIN ME é 
Edwin 
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_enemnmns AIRWAY UNDER MAIL CONTRACT 






ebeeeteenete LIGHTED PORTIONS 


wae cea AIRWAY UNDER PROPOSED MAIL CONTRACT 
oe _. AIRWAY ON WHICH MAIL CONTRACTS ARE ADVERTISED 
sm eas BESSES2ens} CARRIED ON CONTRACT AIRMAIL ROUTES 
bm sem sees PASSENGER OR EXPRESS OR BOTH (KO WAN canmieo) 
Athen. PULLMAN SLEEPERS 
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THE HIGHWAYS OF THE SKY 


Two rackety wood-burning locomotives halted 
by the shores of Great Salt Lake, and two 
dusty groups of bearded men in stovepipe hats 
descended. A gold spike was driven into a 
tie. The iron highway was open from Coast 

Coast, reducing travel time from three 
months to three weeks! 

That was in 1869. 

Some time in 1920, perhaps your chief clerk 
remarked casually, ‘““They’re carrying first- 
class mail by air now all the way across the 
continent.” No outburst of feeling marked the 
event! Yet a golden feather should have 
fluttered from the sky to symbolize for A meri- 
can business this dawning of a new age in 
transportation. Space had been conquered . 
time reduced to hours! 

Today, less than eight years later, privately 
owned and operated Air Mail lines are reach- 
ing into 31 states, giving efficient postal ser- 
vice to a commercial area embracing close to 
70,000,000 people! Literally hundreds of 
planes are streaming along the highways of the 
sky continuously, carrying freight, mail and 
passengers, 

Last year private mail planes alone flew 


3,823,214 miles, carrying nearly sixty million 
letters. Every conceivable object that calls for 
swift delivery is being transported by them 
. . « letters, bank exchanges, bullion, jewelry, 
samples, films, replacement parts, medical sup- 
plies, engraved plates, hundreds of products 
of commercial importance. 

It took years for the railroads . . . after 
suffering serious losses from bus competition 
. . . toawake to that danger threatening their 
short-haul business. Alert railroad men of to- 
day are recognizing that the new winged 
vehicle presents as great a threat to long-haul 
business! Probably the most significant devel- 
opment in commercial aviation this year has 
been the organization of the first transcon- 
tinental passenger Air-Rail Line! 

This line is a merger of the transportation 
facilities of both railroad and airplane . . . 
railroad by night, for the more spacious com- 
fort of a Pullman sleeping-car, tri-motored 
plane by day for speed and the enjoyment 
afforded along the highways of the sky. 

This is a most logical use of the commercial 
plane. For America is only at the beginning 
of the development of its great resources. 


Hundreds of thousands of miles of rail must 
yet be laid; millions of miles of hard-surfaced 
roads will yet be needed. The airplane simply 
expands the scope of America’s possibilities, 
by trebling the speed of its communications! 

It is already of immense importance to 
American business that dependable transpor- 
tation at a hundred miles an hour over the 
trunk lines indicated above is available day 
and night throughout the year. 

This map does not show many thousands 
of miles cf well-established intermediate and 
branch lines, connecting virtually all the major 
cities of the United States . . . with ex- 
tensions to Canada, Mexico and Cuba. 

The Ford tri-motored, all-metal plane, with 
a record of over a million miles of -regular 
commercial service, carrying freight, passen- 
gers and mail, has proved the safety and effi- 
ciency of this commercial type . . . practical, 
economically sound, and useful, All the re- 
sources of the Ford industries have been at 
command in its production . . . in the firm 
belief that it will take and hold its place with 
honor in the service of commerce along the 
highways of the sky. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Tomatch the place service,an entire table service in sterling 
is to be had in each distinctive International pattern. 





. Do you like simplicity? 


2...Are you willing to discard the 


conventional ? 


3... Does symbolism appeal to you? 
PI : 


Then it’s PINE TREE... modern... 


cone bordered . 


pine- 
. and with the quaint pine 
tree (from America’s first silver coin) on the 
reverse side of each piece... to whisper 


“Sterling’’, unmistakably, to the initiated. 





= INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 


VANITY FAR 





. Confess, do you love luxury? 


2... Rich color? 

3... Would you adore to live in the grand 
manner? 

For you... FONTAINE! Rich... with the 


richness of the French Renaissance! Reflect- 
ing, as though the artist Fontaine had him- 
self designed it . 
Royal .. 


. the majesty of the Palais 


. the magnificence of Malmaison! 


NTERNATIONAL 


FINE ARTS DIVISION 


A word as to prices: A twenty-six ‘piecc starting set (eight teaspoons, 


four knives, four forks, four bouillon spoons, four individual salad forks 


and two tablespoons) in the Minuet or Pine Tree pattern costs $73.35: in 


the Wedgwood pattern, $ 


Trianon pattern, 


75.70: in the Fontaine design, $90.00: and in the 


$75.35. Teaspoons shown here as low as $11.00 for six. 
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OCTOBER, 1928 


1...Do you like Greek austerity one 


minute... 
2... Rosettes and bows the next? 


3... Are you enchanted with Watteau? 


In the Yes that shines in your eyes, one reads 
. TRIANON! Pure Greek in 


outline... daintily French in detail... two 


your fate.. 


glorious strains wedded as happily as they 
were once wedded in Versailles ! 


STERLING 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


....and. .my deat... 
a perfect gem of a book on ailver. 


1... Your eyes light up at an old Colonial 


doorway? 
2...A fine highboy? 


3... Sandwich glass? 


It is easy to know your choice... MINUET 
is for you! From the American Wing of the 


Metropolitan ... its inspiration... From 
Americana of long ago. . . its precious dig- 
nity ...its graciousness of manner ! 





oe INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co., Meriden, Conn. 
Enclosed is 25c. (coin or stamps), for which please send at once my copy of 
“Correct Table Silver.” 
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... Do you adore fine laces? 
2... Fragile china? 


3... Tea Roses? 


For you who answer Yes! one needs no ball 
of crystal to foretell that WEDGWOOD... 
most feminine of silver patterns . . . is yours. 
Cameo-like figures, exquisitely wrought... 
In appearance, almost lacy . . . yet in weight 


.. imposing ! 


‘C All the niceties of silver etiquette are explained and illustrated in a 
book which authorities call ‘‘the finest and most useful about silver- 
ware ever published’’. ELSIE DE WOLFE, famous interior decorator, 
cooperated in perfecting it. 25c—a fraction of the book’s actual worth 
—will bring you your copy. Write today. 


V. F., 10-28 
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The rakish and sparkling beauty of Dodge 
Brothers New Senior Six is an inspiration 
—and an innovation as well! 4 Study its re- 
freshing originality of design and coloring. 
Its big, luxurious interiors. Its wide, richly 
upholstered seats, exquisite appointments, 
and complete quality equipment. 9 Take the 
New Senior wheel and experience the car’s 
swift response and impressive reserves 


ITS SPARKLING BEAUTY IS AN INSPIRATION 


of quiet power. Note also its excep- 
tional riding ease and marked simplicity 
of control. 4 For these striking features 
simply express, in terms of performance 
and beauty, the precision and depend- 
ability that are preeminently character- 
istic of all Dodge Brothers products. 


A 7 7 
Available in six distinguished body types ranging 
in price from $1575 to $1845, f. 0. b. Detroit. 


DopnpGce BROTHERS 
NEW SENIOR SIX 
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THE CONDE NAST PRESS GREENWICH, CONN. 
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Select your braces 
with an eye to your 
shirts and ties. The 
showing of Pioneer 
Braces will rival any 
neckwear display for 
briliianceand variety 
of color and pattern 








Turned out perfectly 
for the day—trousers 
hanging with preci- 
sion — for he’s the 
type of individual 
who has a pair of 
Pioneer Braces for 
every pair of trousers 


Distinguished custom tailors advise— 
“It’s the hang of the trousers that matters” 


Wetzel, Stadler & Stadler, 
Whitaker & Co., Inc., and Bernard Weatherill, Inc., 
New York representatives of Bernard Weatherill, Ltd., 
of London, Tailors by appointment to H. M. King 
George V and H. R. H. The Prince of W hic 


and others—advocate the wearing of braces to main- 


tain the precise fit of the trousers. 
And for the man who recognizes the significance and 
importance of this endorsement by these distinguished 


names. Pioneer has produced The Guards Line, distin- 


guished braces by Pioneer. 





You'll find these braces occupying a place of honor in 
the shops you patronize—color combinations ranging from 
the radiance of a rainbow to more subdued but no less 
effective harmonies of hue. 

Brighten up your day by viewing The Guards Line— 
Braces by Pioneer. There’s no finer demonstration of the 
modern trend to color than in these braces—created by 
Pioneer stylists to gratify man’s growing feeling for color 
and to do justice to the artistry ‘a your tie. Brighton 
Garters for harmony in dress, 

PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., Philadelphia 


For 51 years, manufacturers of Pioneer Suspenders—Pioneer Belts 


¢ 


Brighton Garters *, 


(suards Line 
ACES say PIONEER@ 
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Chrysler Originality Re-Styles All Motor Card 


Entirely original in style conception—creations of Chrysler engineering and artistic 


genius—the new Chrysler “75” and “65” literally stamp as old-fashioned the earlier 
precedents in motor car beauty... 9 Through Chrysler originality, a new mode has} 
come into being... {In a new revelation of dynamic symmetry, Chrysler has swept. 
into obsolescence the former American and European standards of artistic merit in! 
automobiles... 4 Now, the mode is Chrysler—both abroad and at home ... §The 
whole world pays deference to the originality in the new styles created by Chrysler.} 


New Chrysler “65” — Priced from $1040 to $1145. New Chrysler 
“75° — Priced from $1535 upwards. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, 











